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RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE.—The orerce of ASSISTANT-GENE- 

BAL SUORETARY will shortly be V 
Particulars of the New Appointment roy Duties may be obtained on 
application at the Office of the Association, 22, Albemarle-street, 


Candidates are requested to send in their names to the General 
Secretaries, 22, Albemarle-street, with any attestation of their qualifi- 
cations they may think desirable, on or before the 28th instant. 


RIT ae ASSOCIATION for the ADV ANSE 
MENT SCIENCE, 22, Albemarle-street, W. — The 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at PLEMOUTH, 

commencing on WEDNESDAY, August 15, 


President-Elect. 
Prof. ALLEN THOMSON, M.D. LL.D. F.RS. F.R.S.E. 


NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Authors are re- 
minded that, under an arrangement dating from 1871, the acceptance 
of Memoirs, ‘and the days on which they are to be read, are now, as far 
as possible, determined by Urganizing Committees for the several Sec- 
tions before the beginning of the Meeting. It has therefore become 
necessary, in order to give an opportunity to the Committees of doing 
justice to the several Communications, that each Author should prepare 
ap Abstract ot his Leemoir, < a length avant for insertion in the 

hed d that he should send it, 
together with the origival Memoir, by book-p. port, on or before August 1, 
addressed thus :—‘* General Secretaries, British Association, 22, Albe- 
marie-street, London, W. For Section If it should 
be inconvenient to the Author that his ‘Paper should be read on any 
jenlar day, he is requested to send information thereof to the 

Rene in a separate note. G. GRIFFITH, M.A, 

Assistant- General Secretary, Harrow. 











OOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON 


DAVIS LECTURES, 1877. 


A Zoological Lecture will be given in the Society's Gardens in the 
Regent's Park, on THURSDAY, at Five rp. 


Date. | Subject. | Lecturer. 


Thursday, July 26 | The Ornithorhynchus. | Professor Garrod, F.R.S. 





This Lecture will be free to Fellows of the 
Friends, and to other Visitors to the Gardens. 
i Hanover- square, London, W. 


Society and their 


P. L. SCLATER, Sec. 


G {1 EOLOGY and PAL_ZONTOLOGY.—SIX ELE- 
J’ MENTARY LECTURES. _ Mdapted to a Juvenile Audience, will 
be given by Prof. TENNANT at his residence. }49, Strand, W.C., 
the Midsummer Holidays, JULY 3°, 31, AUGUST 1, 2, : ‘and 4 - 
10 a.M. and3p.m. Terms, Half-a-Guinea for the Course. 

Prof. TENNANT 5 probably afterwards repeat ELE- 

MENTARY LECTURES ‘On MIRE AL LOGY’ given during last 
Christmas Holidays, and T those On GROLOGY’ given at Easter. 


r herr AUTHOR of ‘A Little lower than the 
gels’ will be happy to give PRIVATE LESSONS in 
ANCIENT. FOREIGN and ENGLISH LITERATURE. ELOCU- 
fee p HisTORY, _ke.—A Apply _P. Argin-Kortricut, Sherw 
louse 


St: BART THOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 


OPEN scmonanenaen IN SCIENCE. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS. each of the ie of 1002., wi 
for OPEN CUMPETITUON on SEPTEMBER 26th, 1877. 
Zoology, Botany, Chemistry, Physics. 

For particulars apply, pb abe | or by letter, to the Resipent 
Ww ARDEN of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 

ONDON SCHOOL of HOMC@OPATHY, 
52, GREAT ORMOND-STREET, W.C. 
President —The Right Hon. LORD EBURY. 
Bavkers—Union Bank of London, Argyll-place. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on OCTOBER Ist. Sub- 
scriptions and Donations are earnestly desired to establish Lectureships 
and to increase the bumber of Beds in the Hospital up to 24, for which 
purpose 8,000. is immediately requi: 

For further particulars apply to Dr, Barts, Hon. Secretary; or to 
Frep. M aycock, Secretary. 


So HOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. — The 
kK) FOURTH WINTER SESSION begins on the ist of OCTOBER, 
1877.—The Course of Instruction comprises all the Lectures required 
for the a ul Examinations and Clinical Practice at the Royal Free 
= Intending Students should the tw in 

3, at Apothecaries’ Hall, on the 28th and 29ch of SEPTE ER. 
—For further information, apply to Mrs. T'uorne, Hon. Sec., a the 
School, 30, Henrietta-street, » brunswick-square, W.c. 











I] bevoffered 
Subjects :— 








NIVERSITY HALL, Gorpon- -SQUARE, Lonpon, 
W.c. —STUDENTS of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE reside in the 
Hall under Coll ulars as to Rent of Rooms, 





ry 





gee IETY for the FROTECTION of ANCIENT 
UILDINGS. 

This Society has been formed with the following Gentlemen on the 
Committee, and bas for its object the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
both from direct destruction and from the falsification and confusion 
that ensue from their so-called Rest The tion of all 
lovers of art is earnestly requested. Aby person willing to join the 
Society is requested to send his name and address to oe Morais, 
Houworary Secretary, 26, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, 

Subscription, 10s. 6d. annually. 
Committee, 
Norman Macooll. 


A. Marks. 
H, Stacy Marks, A.R.A. 
A. B. Mitford. 
Lord Monteagle 
. T. W. Norwood, B.A. 
KA. 





G. Ai mi 

fight Hon @. ©. Bentinck, M.P. 
Dr. Brewer. 2 D. 

Eee Stopford "A. peeetn, M.A. 


P. H. Calderon, R.A. vey 
Thomas Carlyle. , Rev. Mark Pattison, Rector of 
©. G. Clement. rd. 

J, Comyns Carr. 

Professor 8S. Colvin. . Ww. . 

Leonard Courtney, M.P. W. B. Richmond. 

Sir Geo. Webb Dasent. Professor Jobn Kuskin. 

W. De Morgan. B. Scott. 

ry Edwards. 


Fanliner, 
Wickham Flower. 
Rey. H. Hayman. 
J. P. Heseltine. 
J. E. Hodgson, A.R.A, 
Lord Houghton. 
a Heward. 
. W. Hunt. 
i Burne Jones, 
v. W. J. Loftie, B.A. F.S.A. 


CRYST! AL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY.— 

EN all the YEAR ROUND for the RECEPTION and SALE 
of PICTURES, by the eae and Foreign Schools.—For particulars 
apply to Mr. C. W. Wass. 


ie & CO.’"S PICTURE GALLERIES— 


a 
Lord Talbot de Malahide. 
Rev. C: 7 \? Venables, M.A. 
H. Wailis. 
Geo. Y. Wardle. 

. Wardle, 


P. Webb. 
Hon. Percy Wyndham, M.P. 











Lo DON, 25, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


Paks, 9 9, Rue Chaptal. 








PAsls, 19, Boulevard Montmartre. 





PARIS, 2, Place de l’Opéra. 





NEW YORK, 170, Fifth Avenue. 





&e d tC Pp to the Priycipat or 
the | SECRETARY, at the Hall 


UX IVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


ONE CHEMICAL SCHOLARSHIP of 251., and THREE GENE- 
RAL of 151. each, open to Women as well as Men, will be offered in 
— NEXT.— her particulars, apply to Epwarp Stock, Secre- 


5G {HOLARSHIPS for WOMEN.—FOUR or more, of 151. to 502. each, 
will also be offered by the Clifton Association for the Higher Educa- 
tion of Women.—Further particulars may be obtained from Miss C. 
bee KWORTH, 21, Victoria-square, Clifton, or from ny SECRETARY a8 
wove. 


(us BRIGHTON COLLEGE, 


Principal— Ths Rey. CHARLES BIC BIGG, D.D., late Senior Student 
nd Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal— The Rey. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A. 
The NEXT TERM commences on TUESDAY, September 18th. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
4 


LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, 

The REPORTS, containing the Revised Regulations and Subjects 
for the EXAMINATIONS, commencing MAY 13th, 1878, are now 
ready, and will be forwarded on application to the Secretary for the 
—_ Examinations, Rev. Cuaaces T. Poyntine, Fallowfield, Man- 
chester. 


HE INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, Gopgs- 
BERG, near Bonn, on the Rhine.—Established as a Private 
a in 1852; removed to Godesberg. as the International College, in 
regan ized in 1877, with a permanent Staff of Masters having a 
life interest in the College. At present, Pupils can be received only in 
the principal School-House or in the House of the French je. 
Terms, 80 Guineas per annum.—Apply to the Head Master, Dr. 
BasKERVILLE. 

















CLIFTON GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


This SCHOOL will be OPENED in JANUARY NEXT. The 
Council intend to elect a HEAD MISTRESS EARLY in OCTOBER. 
Capitation Fee of 2l. for every Scholar from 100 to 
above 200.—Applications, with testi- 
15, to one of the Honorary Sec- 
retaries, HERINE pe al, Victoria-square, or Lieut.- 
Col. Pears, “Enfield Villa, Clifton, B 
I | AMILTON-TERRACE HIGH SCHOOL ‘fer 
GIRLS, 33, Hamilton-terrace, London, N.W. 
Board of Governors. 
J. Ll. Davies, M.A. Miss Dora 
i RS Gordon Ra Robbins, Esq. M.A. 


The Rev. J. 
Miss Emi Banca Bs 
The mes. § on Duckworth, M.A. 
iss H 
Honorary Secretary. 
= + Ra 21, ——— ome’ — oar =p N. ~. 


AD M RESS. — The ane ree swroist 
uEAD MISTRESS for this Behiool, wi which wil OPEN: in sR UARY 
e will be 200 ear, with Rooms and Board, and a 
Station Fee FA 2l. after he aS of Pupils reaches Fifty. —Appli- 
Capi ons, with references, to be sent to the Honorary porn oe on or 
before SEPTEMBER 1st, from whom all information may be obtained. 





THE HAGUE, 20, Plaats. 


A MASTER of ABTS, of Cambridge, who has 


a ~~ experience in vert = Sons of ew mee oy and 
» ani 





BERLIN, 63, Charlotten- strasse. 





r Eton, Harrow versities, wishes to meet 
with an ENGAGHM BN? from from the End of Suly to the Tidal of Sep- 
tember. Good French.—Address L, M. N., Little Roke House, Kenley 
B.8.0., Surrey Me 
v . 





NEW HIGH-CLASS SHOOL | for 
ST. ANDREWS, NB. 


i 
ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY (LIMITED). 
President - The Right Hon, the Countess of Airlie. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hibn. the Earl of Aberdeen. 
The Lady Charlotte Elliot, &c. 

Council—The Very Kev. 
Lady Anstrutoe 
Head Mistress - Miss L. I, Lumsden, 
Coll., Ca 
Assistant Mistresses — Mies C. L. M 
nd 


GIRLS, 


pont Tulloch, D.D. 

rt, Student in Honours, Girton 
ge. 

ard, Cert. Student in Honours, 


< 
Miss Dov Students of Gist Coll. 
And other! highly qualified Teachers. 

This SCHOOL provides for Daught tl 
thorough Ed Pupils are ot acittea on the 
Beentastion of a Shareholder, vit the sanction of the Council, 

he Head Mistress receives 

School Fees from 12 to 24 Gu 3 per annum. Boarding-House 
Bose te from 602 to75l. The SCHOOL will be OPENED on OOCTv- 








Forms of Nomination and all information can be obtained from 
Mrs. DANIELL, St. Mary’s-place, St. Andrews, 

_ rs. RO DUER. South-ecart, St Andrews, | Hon. Seca. 

DUCATION inthe HOUSE of a GENTLEMAN 

FaR hild, for whom Country Air is thought desirable, 

could be RECEIVED and EDUCATED bya LADY and her DAU GH- 

TER (the latter has ry he Oxford Local Examinations) amidst the 


poe? ees y special regard to 
t Drives would be given, and Pony Exercise occa- 


sionally. nit desired. Terms moderate.—Apply to oF. 8., 25, Albert-street, 
Regent's Park, N.W. 





| GH: OLASS EDUCATION.—A Lady recom- recom- 
ends v highly a SCHOOL in Kensington, where her 

Danshter is Finishin ery care is taken of the Pupils, and superior 

Instruction given. ~ Address rs. ALLEN, 1, West-hill, Highgate, 


FOLKESTON E.— A LIMITED NUMBER of 
GENTLEMEN’S some BRORIVED. — The advantages of Sea 

air, with Home Comforts and 

to Eighty Guineas.—Tvror, 2, Al 


RESDEN. — HOME SCHOOL. — Friiulein 

BAUER, 19, Racknitz -strasse, who is now in London, has 

yacancte S for YouNne LADIES desirous of acquiring pure North 

Parisian French. _— Music by Conservatorium 

Masters. Moderate Terms. noes to Nobility, Clergy, and 

Parents of Sacto now under Fraulein Bauer's care. fara’ could 
return with her.—Address St. Ann’s Vicarage, Stamford Hil 


ES CHARMETTES, LAUSANNE, Swit. 
ZERLAND.—The Misses ELLENBERGE 
Ellenberger, Principal of the Pestalozzian School, 
Nieces of the late Dr. Heldenmaier. of M Montfleuri, 
TWELVE PUPILS, = enjoy all the comforts of 
Home, and hdd 2 := th enna Sepueee. with advantages for 
acquiring Modern Lan d all accomplishmenats.— For Pro- 
— terms, and renee, saaely to the ELLENBERGER a3 


OLLEGE.—TO BE LET or SOLD, SANDI- 
CROFT COLLEGE, Chentize, + to accommodate Sevent Boarders. 
— For particulars, apply to R. & T. H. Wixpekr, Solicitors, Bolton. 


i Nags FRIENDS of a LADY, who is recommended 

her exceptional culture and valuable experience, acquired in 
connexion with some of the most im ores Educational aad Ch Charitable 
Organizations, wish to hear of EMPLOYMEN rticn of 
her time, as SECRETARY or ASSISTANT = fireman WORK, 
—Address G. C. Warn, Esq., King’s College, Strand. 


Ww ANTED, by a GENTLEMAN whose time is 
not fully ocoupied in his Profession, EM PLOYMENT which 
uire ae oo oe not so much an o! as 
scene.— Answers ViDUcs, Messrs. Sane 

Francis, A Advertising ‘Agents. 5S, 59, Fleet street, E. C, 





i class - Seven. Terms, tt 

















pA 


O NATURALISTS and Others requiring 
Lady, vies bat had very extemspne experience, i desitous ot obtain 
& EMPLOYMENT as chove. and E 


refe' 
—nadrens, by letter, to Mera, care of George Jackson & Co. .» Adver- 
tising Agents. 114, Union-court, Old Broad-street, E.O. 


‘ERIAL TALE WANTED for _Jeation in 


conjunction with other N No to one already 
half run.—Apply Suffolk Times and Mercury, Ipswich. 

















© AUTHORS. —INDEXING.—An . AurHor, of 
able is undertake the INDEXING 

of important Works.—Address oo Gulon Society, Oxford. 
EADING SUB-EDITOR WANTED on a 


small Daily Paper in the Provinces.—Apply, stating qualifica- 
ens, 3 references, and Salary required, to Evitor, Box 41, Post-office, 











YOUNG JOURNALIST, of considerable expe- 
+X rience, Contributor of Leading Matter to London Dailies, is open 
to ENGAGEME MENT, whole or part time. Knowledge of Special Wire 
Business. shorthand Writer.—Zeres, City News-rooms, B.C. 


MALL CAPITALISTS. — WANTED, Eien | 
NER, with 2501 , to join Advertiser in most advan 

Property. Weekly ’ News per. Incomer to take Half 

Ad for particulars, onTuNA, The Vaks, 3, Acacia-grove. 


NEY EWSPAPER PROPERTIES. — Several 
tty © , with Printing Businesses and 
Fios aL Seen pees eee ease 
London ; and Eldon Chambers, Cherry-street, Bi irmingham. _— 
HE PRESS (London Office). ang _Gartisuay, of 
large and varied Commercial experience, 





tei 
fits. — 








Advertisers and London Agents, desires 
. PROVINCIAL PAPER. Highest references an 


Omxca, Tewkesbury Usbridgerosd, Shepherd's scour =A 
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RESS.—A Journa ist of experience and ability 
is open to an ENGAGEMENT as EDITOR or SUB-EDITOR. 
Understands well the various branches of Newspaper Work, and pos- 
— considerable writing power, can render efficient assistance in 
ny.— Address Sioma, Messrs. Adams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 
59. 9. Fleet- street, London, E.C. 


RESS.—A TRINITY COLLEGE (Dublin) MAN 
would CONTRIBUTE LEADING ARTICLES to a London or 
Provincial Paper, or undert«ke other Journalistic Work. Twenty 
—_ Press Experience; Ten Years Editor of a Provincial Daily. 
Aims at a popular and effective style.—Specimens on application to 
Epitor, Albany Villa, Mozart- street, Harrow-road, | 


HE PRESS.—C. Mrrcuetrt & Co., Agents for 
the Sale of Newspaper Property, beg to notify that they have 
several important Rewsvapet Properties for Disposal.—12 and 13, Red 
Lion-court, Fleet- street, Ee 
MITCHELL | & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, have for DISPUSAL the 
COPYRIGHT and PLAN! of an important and well-established 
LONDUN PAPER of great influence and large circulation, yielding 
a large and handsome income. Lease of Premises will be Sold if 
desired. Principals only treated with.—12 and 13, Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street, E. 0. 
METC HEL L & CO., Agents s for “the Sale and 
Purchase of } Howupaper Properties, have for DISPOSAL the 
COPYRIGHT and STOCK of a well-known LONDON WEEKLY 
PAPER of large circulation.—12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, 











MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 


/e Vurchase of Newspaper Properties, have for DISPOSAL the 





COPYRIGHT and PANT of a WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, published 
in the Midland Counties, in a very populous district. Piice 2,3001,— 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court. Fleet-street, E.C. 

Sale and 


© MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the 
Purchase of bag oa paennn have for DISPOSAL an 

APR P PERTY in the West of England. 
Profits over 6001. Plant Ae oD 3 wa aa in excellent condition. Sum 

required for Goodwill, Copyright, aud Plant, 3.2501. For Premises, 

— aoe and well adapted, 850l.—12 and 18, Red Lion-court, Fleet- 
reet, EC. 


“’N MITCHELL & CO. are SEEKING INVEST: 
ENTS for small sums (2001. to 51.) in either LOCAL or PRO" 
VINCIAL PAPERS —i2 and 33, Red Lion- court, Fleet- street, E.C, 


. 
old-established NEW 





lO BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 
PRINTERS.—WANTED, by a Gentleman, of superior Eduea- 
tion and Address, a Situation as MANAGER or SENLOR ASSISTANT, 
either in ape or Country. Has — Tweuty- five Years’ experience in 
the Trade, a good A t and Co’ t, and would be willing 
to make himeel? generally useful. Cs an undertake the Management o 
Fire and Life Assurance Agencies. Salary a secondary consideration. 
Testimonials from tg ae 9g Clergy ; also unexceptionable Trade 
reference.— Address G. H. , care of Messrs. Wiggins, Teape & Co., 
Ww holesale Stationers, 10, Mi aseste London, EB. 
YOLLIERY PARTNERSHIP.—Wantep, in a 
large and first- pate Cee in the Cannock Chase District, an 
ACTIVE or SLEEPING PARTNER, with a Capital of 10,0007. The 
Mineral Area is about 500 acres, and there are Twelve Shafts sunk and 
in full working order. ‘lhe present firm, consisting of two partners, 
would guarantee Incomer #2 Preferential Dividend on his Capital. The 
fullest information will be given to Principals or their Solieitors.— 
Address Duicnan, Lewis, Witi1ams & Ex ior, Solicitors, Walsall. 


OTICE. — E. Jd. FRANCIS & CO., Printing 

pt Contractors, Wine Office- poem te E.C., “my Took" court, E.C., are 

repared to submit ESTIMATES and enter into CONTRACTS for 
LETTER. PRESS PRINTING and LITHOGRAP HY. 











NE WSPArER PRINTING. — Messrs. “Br ADLEY 
Co, 12 and 13, Fetter -lane, O, are Teepetes to offer 
for WEEKLY NEWSPAPE is 


TENDERS or_ PERIODICALS. 
Antique Type, if preferred. Printers of a Events, Iron, May- 
Jair, &e. 


\ ARION & CO. undertake to put TRAVELLERS 
A COLLECTIONS of PHOTUGRAPHS, &c., into ORDER, and 
to make them into Volumes. Collections completed. Portfolios, 
Mounts, Frames.—Manion & Co., 22 and 23, Soho-square, W. 
NGRAVED PORTRAITS.—Joux STENSON, of 
y 373, King’s-road, Chelsea, being desirous of extending his Book 

bk ety = Fequiring room, offers for SALE, either in One Lot or 
selectic xtensive Stock of upwards of TWO HUNDRED 

7 ilOUSAND. ‘PORTRAITS. 


AUTOTY PE. 


PE RMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY ate producers of Book Illustrations 
by the Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Hmployed by the 
Trustees of the British Museum, Palwographical, Numismatical, Royal 
Geographical, and other Learued Societies. 

AUTOTYPE supersedes the old Methods of Photographic Printing 
by Processes which, pronerviag “ the beauty of Silver Prints, are 
free from the fatal defect of Fad’ 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART "GALL ERY, 36, Rathbone-place, dis- 
plays a splendid Collection of Copies of the Great Masters from the 
Art-Galleries of Europe :— 

TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM. 

The WORKS of Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

TWELVE AUTOTYPFS from DRAWINGS by WILLIAM BLAKE, 
21s. the Set: Six Illustrations to *Comus’ and Six Miscellaneous 
Subjects, selected from the recent Blake Exhibition. 

ROMEO and JULIET, by Ford Madox Brown, 21s. 

A = of SIX DOMESTIC DRAWINGS, by F. J. Shields, 218. the 
Set. 

















The ECCE HOMO of Cave Thomas, 10s. 6d. 

The CATAPULT of E. J. Poynter, R.A., 31. 38., 219., 72. 6d. 

The Remarkable Series of National Portraits, Studies of Beautiful 
Women, Historical and Poetical Pictures of Mrs. Julia Margaret 
Cameron. In all Sixty-seven Subjects, at 7s. 6d. each. 

SKETCHES by Rowbotham, choice, 7s. 6d each. 

Twenty-nine STU DIES of John Forbes Hardy, 78. 6d. each. 

REPRODUCTIONS of WORKS by Beavis, Bida, Cruikshank, 
Lehmann, Lucy, Sant, Ward, &. 

Catalogues on app'ication. 
The AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36, Rathbone-place. 
The Works, a Dene, Middlesex. 


General Manager, W. 8. BIR 
Dineetor of the Works, J ‘R. - SAWYER. — 


GENTLEMAN, who wishes to DISPOSE of a 
large COULLEC TION’ of Rare and Valuable BOOKS (Old Bibles, 
Devotional Pooks and MSS, Classics, Arts, Travels, bneglish and 
bry Literature), will be glad te send DESCRIPTIVE LISTS, 
at —~ oe to Amateurs on application.—Address BisLiopoLe, Ayr, 
Soot al 








O BOOKBUYERS.—A CATALOGUE of 
SECON D-HAND BOOKS on Architecture, Costume, Furniture, 
Decoration, Portraits, Picture Galleries, and Standard Works, post 
free on application.—James Rimett & Son, 400, Oxford-street, W. 
Libraries purchased. 
ATH EN 4 UM, TIMES, and SPECTATOR 
4 FILES. — ATHEN ZUM from April, 1874, to end of 1876; 
TIMES for 1572, 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876; SPEOTATOK for 1874, 1575, 
and 1876, for S —— " Address Epiror, care of Mr. Abbott, Newsagent, 
Eastcheap, E.C 


MUPiE's S 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR JULY. 
New Edition now Ready, postage free. 


SELECT LIBRARY. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
Se MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
New Edition now Ready, postage free. 
This CATALOGUE contains the Life and Letters of Lord Ms acaulay 
Across ai by Commander Cameron— Harriet Martineau’s Auto- 
bi graphy—Captain Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva—Scbuyler’s Turkistan 
— Margary i teaeuaie Dean Stanley’s Jewish Church, Third Series 
—Mackay’s Forty Years’ Recollections—Life and Letters of George 
Ticknor—The Shadow of the Sword—Thomas Wingfold, Curate 
Phebe, Junior—Daniel Deronda—Madcap Violet—Miss Molly—Rose 
Turquand, and an unusually large Selection of other Popular Works 
in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, 
and the Higher Class of Fiction, at the lowest current Prices, and 18 
especially commended to the attention of Librarians and Secretaries 
of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of Modern Books. 





All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at Mudie’s Select Library may 
also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON - ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mopte's Sevect Lisrary, New Oxford-street, London. 

City Office, 2, King-street, Cheapside, 


YHE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from (ne Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. Ail the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately on application Prospectuses, with 
Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at grea oe reduced prices, 
may also be bad, free, on applicati on.—Boorn’s, Caurton’s, Hope- 
son's, and Sac NDERS & Oriey's United Libraries, or, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 


(THe RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with ever 

regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by MATTHEV 

THOMPSON, Studio, 25, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square. 


SPECL AL NOTICE.—The SCOTTISH KOH-I- 
NOOR, unique White Aquamarine from Perthshire, is for a 
short time ON VIEW, on present: ation of Card, at the MINERKAL- 
OGICAL and GEVLOGICAL USEUM of Bryce M. Wricurt, 
F.R.G.S8., &c., 90, Great Russell street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 


T° SOLICITORS, EXECUTORS, TRUSTEES, 
and the PUBLIC.—Mounted and Unset Jewels, Watches, ¢ hro- 
nometers, Clocks, Silver and Plated Goods, Dressing-Cases, and other 
Valuables can be included in SALES b »y AUCTION which take place 
Three Days in each week at DespenuAM, StorR & Sons’ nase Mart, 
King-street, Covent-garden, W.U. Terms on application. Catalogues 





Post free. 
Valuable Laces, Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Wardrobes, Officers’ 
Uniforms, Guns, Wines, Silk Mercery, Woollen Drapery, Haraess, 


included in AUCI ION SALES 
in each week at Messrs 
Coveut-garden, 


China, Bronze ry urniture, &c., can be 
which take place Three or Four Days 
Drepexuam, Storr & Sons’ Great Marr, King-street, 
London, W.C. 


Sales by Auction 

Chinese and Japanese Curio: 

A" ESSRS. CHRISTIF, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice the at Aros f will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, mes’s-square, on WEDNES- 
DAY, July 25, at 1 o'clock pon Hol CURIU SLTLES from CHINA 
; consisting of Peresinta- Bropzes —Li acquer Cabinets— 
Carvings in Jade and lvory— Enamels —Books Paintings on Silk, &c. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 








sities. 


Porcelain and Decorative Objects. 
MESSBS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give n that the 


oy wi SSRs by ATICTION, 








at eir Great Kooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on TH URSDAY, 
Ju at 1 u’clock precisely, "POR ELAIN and ‘DE Cc OR ATIVE 
OBJEUY'S from different collections; including a large Dresden 
Dinner Service-a Uinuer Service of Painted Creil Ware Old Derby 





uln, &c. 
and Catalogues had. 


Dessert Services—Criental and other Pore 

May be viewel two days preceding, 

gs and Engravings, the 
Baronet. 








Property of a 


\ ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
4 respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
- their Great Remor, King-street, St. James’s- square, on MOND AY. 

July 30, at 1 o'clock ‘precisely, a CULLECTILUN of &. TCHINGS and 
ENGRAVINGS , the Property of a Baronet; comprising Works of 
Albert Diirer, Rembrandt, and Hollar—Engravings by Hogarth, Books 
of Prints, &c. 

May be viewed Friday and Saturday preceding, and Catalogues had. 


A Collection of Etehin 


A Collection of Engravings, the Property of a Gentleman. 


\" ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
& respectfully give notice that they will SELL by aterros. r, 
ie, on a8 “ie y 





their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James's 
July 31, at 1 o’clock precisely, a COLLECTION of ENGRAVIN 
Property of a Gentleman ; comprising Fiue Mezzotints, after sir x 
Reynolds, Hoppner, Romney, and Gainsborovgh—a large number of 
Engravings by Bartolozzi and Bunbury—Etchings, and Karly Italian 
Engravings and Wovodcuts. Also, Drawings by R. Buckuer, A. E. 
Chi alon, K.A., P. De Wint, Horner, &e. 





The V valuable Contents of a small Sion 3 ‘ 
Park-lane. 


\ ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on THURSDAY. 
August 2, and Followi: g Day, at 1 o’clock precisely (in consequence of 
the House having been Sold), the whole of the useful and ornamental 
CONTENTS of a GENTLEMAN'S RESIDENCE, removed from Dean- 
street, Park-lane; comprising beautiful Chippendale and other Old 
English Furniture, and Suites of Modern Yak and other Furniture; 
and a great variety of Decorative Objects, including Clocks and Can- 
delabra—Old Napkin, and Enamelled Uriental. Dresden, Bow, (helsea, 
and other Porcelain— Majolica, Rhodian, Delft, and Wedgw ood W. ‘are— 
and a few Mezzotint Engraving. 


remove? from 





Collection of Ancient and Modern Music and a large 
Assemblage of Musical Instruments. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
4 by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
THURSDAY, July 26, one Following Day, a valuable LIBRARY 
of ANCIENT and MODERN MUSIC, including a large Collection of 

\nthems, Part-Songs, aon ‘and Madrigals in scores and parts, suitable 
for a Glee Club or Choral Society ; also numerous Musical f Justruments 
Pianofortes, Harmoniums, American Or ans, Harps, rare italian 
Violins, Violas, Violoncellos, Bows, Cases, 

Catalogues on receipt of two ‘Stamps. — 





The intere sting Library of the late Eminent Dramatic 
and Critic, JOHN OXENFORD, 


i" ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SaLL 
1 by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C, 
TUESDAY, July 31, and Following Days, the LIBRARY of. ‘the 
late JOHN’ OXENFORD, Erq., Dramatic Author and Critic, com. 
prising the Works of Shakespeare, Bacon, Shirley, Webster, Greene, 
Kit Marlow, Dryden, mig Dugald Stewart, Fetis, Publications of the 
Shakespeare Suciety, ; to which will be added another Property, 
comprisiug Saisselincaeas Literature. 

Catalogues on receipt: of two stamps. 


Author 


per 


Collection of Engravi ings, Water-Colour Drawings 
Paintings. 


i" ESSRS. PUTTICK &S SIMPSON are pre paring 
J for immed‘ate SALE a large and valuable COLLECTION of 
ANCIENT and MUDF RN ENGRAVINGS, also Water-Colour Draw. 
ings, aud teveral Fine Paintings. 


— and Miscellaneous Library 1 of Col. H. A. OUVRY, 
.B., and Libraries of other Collectors, including some 
aon Ancient Music, 


MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will 
WO SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY. July 24, and Three Follow. 
» at 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS, including the First 
ORIENTAL and MISCELLANEvWUS LIBRARY 
ar "Colonel H. A. OUVKY, C.B., and other Properties; com- 
prising the Great Senanett _Dictionary, published by the Imperial 
Academy at St. Petersburg, 7 vols. in 6 Wilson's Sanscrit Dictionary 
—Tales in Hindi, manuscript—Wayang Book of Theatricals, written 
by a Native Prince, with Coloured Drawings, unique— Hafez, Poems, 
in Persian, very splendid Manuscripts—Kitabi Marika, Persian Songs 
and Pictures, with Paintings by Native Artists—Vendidad Sadah, in 
the Zend language, a Manuscript of the greatest rarity— Pali Manu- 
scripts—Valuable Sanscrit and other Oriental Works, printed and 
manuscript—Curious Spanish Works on America—C urtis’s British 
Fntomology, 8 vols.—Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 5 vols.—Johnstone’s 
British Sea-weeds, 4 vols.—Gregson’s Lancashire—Frunet, Manuel du 
Libraire, 6 vols.-- Lodge's Portraits, 12 vole. in 6— Liturgy for 1580 
Earthquake—Ottley’s History of Engraving, 2 vols.—Works of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, 5 vols., India paper portraits—Finden’s Female 
Aristocracy, India proofs— Casas (bras, and numerous Works in all 
Classes of Literature ; also valuable Ancient Music, a Camera Lucida, 
an Engineer's Spirit Level, and a capital Brass Theodolite. 
May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had ; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 





The Valuable Library of the late EDWARD FRANCIS 
RIMBAULT, LL.D 
MESSRS. 
yelp nth WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
is y AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
Ww. a. oe TUESD. s¥, July 31,and Five Folk owing Days, at 1 o’clo ck 
precisely (Monday. Aug ust 6, being Bank Holiday, excepted), the im- 
ortant LIBRARY of” the late EDWARD FRANCIS RIMBAULT, 
L.D.; comprising valuable Ancient Music (Printed and in Manu- 
script)—Works of the early English Poets and Dramatists—rare Tracts 
and old Plays—Miscellaneous Literature in the oifferent Branches— 
some valuable and curious Articles, consisting of old Carvings. Fram 
Prints and Drawings, Stained Glass, Bookcases, a Pair of Virgiuals 
made by Adam Leversidge, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, on 
receipt of fc four stamps. — anes ae aig ec: 


Collection of Trojan Antiquities 8, dite, ” discovered by Mr 

CALVERT, of the Dardanelles ; and Antiquities of the 
Rev. THOS. HUGO, M.A. F.S A. 
MESSRS. 

QOTHESY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, strand, 
W.C. on THURSDAY, Angust 2 an 1 o'clock precisely, the interesting 
COLLECTION of TROJAN ANTIQUITIES and ’RE-HIsToRIC 
REMAINS, discovered at Hissarlik and in the Troad by Mr. F 
CALVERT, of the Dardanelles ; comprising a Unique Attic Talent or 
Weight, found at Abydos, with Inscription in Phoenician (h aracter?— 
a White Marble Slab, containing a Greek Inscription of 106 Lines— 
a Funeral Tablet, or Altar, with Inscription—Marble Bust of a 





Philosopher, with Inscription—Glass Vee found in Greece— 
an interesting Collection of 300 Trjan Antiquities and Pre- 
Historic Remains; ANCIENT GREEK POTTE i x ee the late Col. 

“UWNELEY; MISCELLANEOUS ANTIQU and other 


Articles of the late Rev. THOS. HUGO, M “ty ase Suit of 
armour of the Fifteenth Century—an Antique M: be le Statuette of 
the Emperor Commodus—Antique Statuary Marble Figure of « Faun 
— eee of Robert Burns—and various Articles of considerable 
interes 

May ‘be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by p 
receipt of two stamps. zi 


The Hugo C ‘ollee Blow of the Works of Bewick. 
MESSRS. 


grit WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
K AUCTION, at their House, No. 13. Wellington-street, Strand, 
wWw.c. med WEDNESDAY, August 8, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock 
precisel y, the exceedingly choice, valuable, and almost unique 
COLLECTION of BUOKS, Wood Eogravings (m any in rare proof 
states), and Engraved Wood-Blocks, memaneetee, Autographa, Letters 
by or "relating to Thomas and John Bewick, collected from every 
possible source by the late Rev. THOMAS HUGO, M.A. F.8.a. 
Catalogues, illustrated, to show the present state of the Blocks, may 
be had by post on receipt of twelve stamps. 
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PHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
I. The FIRST LORD ABINGER and the BAR. 
II. RECENT DISCOVERIES in ART and ARCO OLOGY in 
ROME. 
III. OXFORD GOSSIP in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
1V. ECONOMICAL FACTS and ECONOMICAL FALLACIES. 
V. SCIENCE of ELECTRICITY as APPLIED in PEACE and 
R. 


VI. NEW GUINEA and POLYNESIA. 
VII. WAR in the EAST. 
VIII. The PRIEST in ABSOLUTION and the RIDSDALE JUDG- 
ENT 


IX. NATIONAL INTERESTS and NATIONAL MORALITY. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 299, JuLy, 


was published on SATURDAY LAST. 
Contents. 
L. The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of KLEBER. 
II. The SIBYLLINE BOOKS 
III. INDIAN FAMINES. 
IV. COPERNICUS in ITALY. 
V. NORTH-COUNTRY NATURALISTS. 
VIL. METROPOLITAN MEDICAL RELIEF. 
VIL VENICE DEFENDED. 
VIII. ENGLAND of ELIZABETH. 
IX. GEFFCKEN on CHURCH and STATE. 
X. The RUSSIANS in ASIA MINOR. 
London: I &Co. Edinb 





h: 3 A. - &C. Black. 


Now pseile, No. VIIL., ee 1877, price 6e. 
es CHORCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Contents. 
1. ANNIHILATIONISM. 
The CHURCH of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
The LIFE of TITIAN. 
4. The SEPOY WAR. 
5, Lord FALKLAND and his MODERN CRITICS. 
6. Miss MARTINEAU. 
7. The PRESENT RELATIONS between CHURCH and STATE. 
8, The JUDGMENT and the CRISIS. SHORT NOTICES. 
Spottiswoode & Co. New Street-square, London, E.C. 


2 
2. 


bd 





Now ready, price 6s. 


MHE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. New SEsigs. 
T No. CII. JULY, 1877. 
Contents. 
I. The CHARTERED GUILDS of LONDON. 
IL. ILLICIT COMMISSIONS. 
Ill. HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
1V. The PRESENT EDUCATION of SOLICITORS. 
V. OLD GAELIC CULTURE. 
VI. SUCCESSFUL LAWYERS. 
VII. The CRADLE of the BLUE NILE. 
VIII. The EASTERN QUESTION. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE:-—1. Theology. 2 Philo- 
sophy. 3. Politics, Sociology, Voyages and Travels. 

i Science. 5. History aud Biography. 6 Beiies-Lettres. 
London: Triibner & Co. 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


TOTICE.—The FIRST VOLUME of the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY is now ready, price 158. 6¢., and contaias 
ee by the following Writers 
Mr. Tenny Mr. Frederick Harrison. 
Rt. Hon. W. "e. Gladstone, M.P. 


Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. Mr. W. Crookes. 
Cardinal Manning. | ay aon. James Stanefeld, M.P. 
The Duke of Arg | Lady Polloe' 


Mr. Frederick My 

Professor Croom ‘Robertson. 
Professor Oliffurd. 

Mr. Arthur Arnold. 

ae James Spedding. 


yll 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Professor Huxley. 
Lord Selborne. 
The Dean of St. Paul's. 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold. | Mr. W. R. 8. Ralston. 
Mr. J. A. Froude. Mr. E. D. J py ileon 
Sir John Lubbock, M.P. r. O. Fy 


Mr. Edward Dicey. 
Mr. Thomas Brassey, M.P. 
Mr John Fowler. 


Mr. Grant so = P. 

Sir Thomas Wa 

Right Hon. tem Playfair, M.P. 

Canon Carter. Mr. Henry Irving. 

Rev. Dr. Martineau | Mr. Edgar Bowring. 

Rev. J. Baldwin Brown. Sir Julius Vogel. 

Rev. J. Guiness Rogers. Mr. R H. Hutton. 

Rev. A. H. Mackonochie. Dr. Ward. 
Published Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 


*,* The Eighteenth Thousand of No I. is now being printed ; and 
further Editions of Nos. LI. and IL1. are also in the press, 


Henry S. King & Co. London. 


Now ready, No. I. demy 4to. price 1s. 


[2 DUSTRIAL ART: a Monthly Review of 


Technical and Scientific Education at Home and Abroad. 


Contents. 
CAXTON. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION in ENGLAND. 
LYONS SILK. 
NAVAL EDUCATION. 
CONSERVATOIRES des ARTS and METIERS. 
NOTES—-REVIEWS—NEW INVENTIONS. 
Illustrated with 42 Woodcuts. 
London: Hardwicke & Bogue, 192, Piccadilly. 


OURNAL of the INSTITUTE of ACTUARIES 
and ASSURANCE MAGAZINE, No. CVLII. price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 

Mr. CHARLES D. HIGHAM On the True Measure of the Death 
Strain on the Funds of a Life Assurance Society. 

Mr. WILLIAM SUTTON On a Comparison of various Methods of 
Graduation of a Mortality Table, considered in reference to the 
Valuation of the Liability of an Average Life Uffice under its 
Assurance Uontracts. Parts I. and LI. 

Mr. T. B. SPRAGUE, M.A.—Does Vaccination afford any Protection 
against Small-Pox ? 

London: Charles & Edwin Layton, Fleet-street. 


, ry 
YHE BUILDER, a Weekly Illustrated Peery 
bs onduet ed by Mr. GEORGE GODWIN. F.R.S.—price 4d., or by 
post, 4 d.—addresses itself to many Classes of Readers The Number 
for pais WEEK includes Views of the Holy Apostolic Church, Cam- 
berweil, and the New Schools, Hamburg; Articles on Pi ypulation and 
the Means«f support - Sanitary Processes—The Roman Forum—Naples 
iat and its Intluence, &c.—46, Catherine-street ; aud ali 
- smer 





[TRE E AR CHITEC’ T (a W ache Ath-Soumnal of 
§ ULY 2ist contains Illustrations of Irish Antiquities —the 
Screen in Manchester Cathedral—and a Church at Lee. Also, Articles 
on the Discevery of a Prehistoric City, by Kk. P. Pullam— Restoration 
in France—Old Gothic and New—The Sanitary Influence of Light— 
The Proposed Government Uffices—The New Law of Ancient Lights— 
Correspondence, &e. Price 4d.; by post, 5d. 
Office ; 175, Strand, London, W.C. 








POPULAR MANUALS. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


BRITISH RURAL SPORTS. By Stonehenge. Price ll. 1s. 
CLATER’S CATTLE DOCTOR. Price 15s. 

The FARMER’S CALENDAR. By J.©. Morton. Price lis. 
WALSH’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE and SURGERY. Price 7s. 6d. 
The MODERN PLAYMATE. By Rev. J. G. Wood. Price 7s. 6d. 
BOUTELL’S HERALDRY. Revised by Aveling. Price 78. 6d. 

The HOME BOOK for YOUNG LADIES. Price 7s. > 

KARR’s TOUR ROUND MY GARDEN. Price 7s 6d. 
WATERTON’S ESSAYS on NATURAL HISTORY. Price 7s. 6d. 


In medium 8vo. price 12s. 6d. cloth gilt and gilt edges, 
PRATT’S 
FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
AND THEIR ALLIES, 
THE CLUB-MOSSES, PEPPERWORTS, and HORSETAILS. 
Containing 41 Coloured Plates. 


In medium 8vo. price 31. 15s. cloth gilt and gilt edges, 


PRATT’S 
FLOWERING PLANTS, GRASSES, 
SEDGES, AND FERNS. 


THE SIX-VOLUME EDITION. 
With 313 Pages of Steel Plates, printed in Colours by Kronheim & Co 


AMERICAN HUMOUR. 
(THE ‘HELEN'S BABIES’ SERIES.) 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

In square feap. 8vo, price 1s. each, Picture Covers. 


1. HELEN’S BABIES. (100th Thousand). 
2. BROTHER BILLY, DOR&RY BAKER, BUBBY SHORT. 
2. ME! July and August. 





SCHOOL PRIZE-BOOKS. 
In morocco, calf, or cloth, gilt edge. 
ALL FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
A COMPLETE CATALOGUE NOW READY (forwarded post free) 
of CHOLCE BOOKS, suitable for SCHUOL PRIZES or GIFTS. 


_FREDERICK Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF LATIN LITERATURE, 
FROM THE YEAR B.C. 753 TO A.D. 640. 


By LEONHARD SCHMITZ, UL.D., Classical Examiner in the 
University of London. 





Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 341 pp. 23. 


HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


By SUTHERLAND MENZIES. 
With Coloured Map and numerous Illustrations. 





Feap. 8vo. cloth, 126 pp. 1s. 
GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF CHAUCER 
AND SPENSER. 


By the Rev. F. G. FLEAY, Author of ‘The Shakespeare Manual.” 





Fourth Edition, with Map and IJustrations, post 8vo. cloth, 48. 6d. 
THE GEOLOGY OF ARRAN AND OTHER 
CLYDE ISLANDS. 


With an Account of the Botany, Natural History and Antiquities, 
Notices of the Scenery, aud an Itinerary of the Routes. 


By the late JAMES BRYCE, M.A. LL.D. F.G.8.5., &¢. 





IMPORTANT TO TOURISTS, TRAVELLERS, &c. 
Just published, large post 8vo. cloth limp, price 3s. 


COLLINS'S POCKET COUNTY ATLAS 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Containing Maps of all the Counties, printed in Colours, and divided 
into the Parliamentary Divisions, and showing the Physical Features, 
owns, Villages, Railways, Roads, and Canals; together with a 
Railway Map of England, forming a useful Guide to the Angler, 
Sportsman, Tourist, or Traveller. 





Wituram Coitins, Sons & Co. London, Glasgow, 
and Edinburgh. 





This day, price 2s. 6d. 160 pp. 
FATAL DAYS; or, France, Europe, and the 
Sixteenth of May’ By M. DE LA FRANCHE CcoMTs. 
London: W. Mullan & Son, 34, Paternoster-row. 





J ust published, Thirteenth Edition, price 3s. 6d. crown 8vo. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 
and the Diseases induced by it. 
London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


Now ready, with Engravings, crown 8vo. 68. 6d. 


RADACH ES : their Causes, Nature, and Treat- 
By W. H. DAY, M.D. MROCP.L., Physician to the 
Samaritan Hospital for Women and Children. 
J&A. Churchill, New Burlington-street. 


Just published, price ls. 
P oO E M 8. 
By JANE BOWRING CRANCH. 
Provost & Co. 36, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


New Edition, with Photographic Frontispiece, price 1s. 
THE SEARCH fora PUBLISHER ; or, Counsels 


for a Young Author. 











‘ontents. 
Publishers, Publishing Ar t Illustrati 
Binding Notices of the Press, Advertising, 
Copyrigii, &c. Typo-Moarks for Proof-Sheets, Sizes of Books, 
Sizes of Paper, Comparative Sizes of Books and Paper, &c., 


ba Spectnens of various Types, Weod and Photographic Illustra- 
lons, XC 
London: Provost & Co. 36, Henrietta-street, | Covent-garden. 


19mo. cloth, price, 18. 6d. 
HN’S FIRST GERMAN COURSE. New 
Edition. Entirely Re-Edited by JACOB GABER, University, 
Heidelberg. 
*,* A copy to Teachers on receipt of 12 stamps. 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 








Now ready, 8vo. cloth extra, price 12s. 
h ONOTHEISM derived from the Hebrew Nation 


and the Law of Moses, the Primitive Religion of me Oity of 
Rome: an Historical Investigation. By the Rev. H. FORM 
Williams & Norgate, | 1 Henrietta-street. Covent-garden, cties 
and 20, Sout h F treet, E 








4to. uniform in size with * The Srtalegee of the Burlington Fine-Arts 


Not. on the ETCHED WORK of REM- 
RANDT. By the Rev. C. H. MIDDLETON, 
With Special Reference to the Collection lately exhibited at the 
Fine-Arts Club. 
Reprinted (by permission) from the Academy. 
Jobn Wilson, 12, King W illiam-street, Charing Cr Crore. 





Just published, Qe. 


| Santee ond OTHER POEMS. 
E. 8S. LITTLETON 
“I have read your *Hamand,’ comple tely through—portions 
aloud to a circle of critics.’ It contains many fine thoughts and weli- 
drawn characters.”— Extract from a Letter. 
London: E. W. Allen, 11, Ave Maria-lane, E.~. Tunbridge Wells: 
H. Nye, Grosvenor Library ; and principal Bookse llers. 


Crown 8vo. price 78. 6d. 
ETER.” (A“Stone.”) ‘This Rock”; “ The 
Keys” (Matt. xvi. 18, 19). A Commentary. 
“Simon Peter, a Servant and on Ape postle of Jesus Christ ;” also 
*an Elder. 





Spiritually, a King and a Priest ; Ecclesiastically, neither a Royal 
Priest nor Priest-Maker, 
“Ye also, as lively Stones, are bui't up a spiritual house, an holy 
Priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus 
Christ..... Ye are a chosen generation, a Royal Priesthood.” 


1 Peter ii. 5, 9 
By EDWIN T. CAULFEILD. ‘ 
A Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 


London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Paternoster-rv 
Peachy ey 0. Paternoster-row. Bath: R. E. 





Feap. 8vo. price 3a. 6d. 
A NEW POEM BY GERARD BENDALL. 


O L F E J EGO D: 
A TALE OF THE NORTH. 

“ A task becomes & pleasure when we have under review such a book 
as * Olaf Ejegod.” The author's rhythmical power is well-nigh perfect. 
The leading poem in this book, and it really deserves the name, treats 
of the wrecking of Jarl Olaf's house by a certain King Erik. The 
verse may remind some of Coleridge's * Uhristabel’; but somehowi: 
suggests to us Uhland more than any other modern writer.” *—Graphic 

“This legend is told in verse which is often nervous. The best 
ee in itis the speech of Ulf the giaut, which has a fine and martia! 





."— Atheneum. 
Feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
ESTELLE; and other Poems. By Gerrarp 
BENDALL. 


8. . B. Barrett, 1 25, Paternoster-square. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS, JUST PUBLISHED. 


Sours by EAST: Notes of Travel in Southern 
Pr. By G. F. RODWELL, Science Master in Marlborough 
College. 2 —_ Page UVriginal and other illustrations, 4to. cloth 
extra, Sase’ 21 
* He is able - give freshness to his chapters by faithfully recording 
the ideas and impressious of a cultivated observer . Descriptive pas- 
sages that are admirabie in their way.”"—Daily News. 





HISTORY of BELFAST, from the Earliest 
Times to the Close of the Eighteenth Century. By GEORGE 
BiNN. Maps and Iliustrations. Lurge 8vo. 770 pp, cloth gut, price 28s. 
“Worthy of being regarded as a standard ” ork of reference to the 
locality of which it treats."—Belfust News Lette 
**In all respects this work is very complete.” "Nor thern Whig. 





Imperial folio, in portfolio or bound, full cloth extra, gilt edges, price 
ive Guineas, 
Ew ZEALAND SCENERY. Fifteen Chromos, 
lithographed after Original Water-Colour Drawiugs, by JOHN 
GULLY. With Descriptive Letter-press by Dr. JULIUS von HAAS. 
Marcus Ward & Co. London and Belfast. 
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“Who does not welcome ‘Temple Bar’?”—JoHN BULL. 


On July 27, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, price 
One Shilling, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


No, 201, for AUGUST, 1877. 
Contents. 
MRS, EDWARDES’S NEW NOVEL. 
A BLUE STOCKING. By Mrs, Annie Edwardes, Author 
of ‘ Archie Lovell,’ ‘Leah: a Woman of Fashion,’ 
&c. Chaps. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Il. UN PROPOS MAL-A-PROPOS, 
Ill. QUIET WAYS, 
IV. OUR OLD ACLORS.—John and Sarah Kemble. 
V. CYNTHIA, By John Sheehan. 
VI. KRIN. 
VII. The SIESTA. 
VIII, The PERILS of OUR FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 
IX. SONNET. 
X. JOSEPH SHERIDAN LE FANU, 
XI. A SPANISH TERTULIA, 
XII. LATIMER as an HISTORIAN, 
XII, “CHERRY RIPE!” By the Authoress of ‘ Comin’ thro’ 
the Rye.’ Chaps. 30—34, 
* * Cases for binding the volumes of Temple Bar can be 
obtained at all Booksellers’, price One Shilling each. 
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LIFE in the CLOISTER, in the Papal 
COURT, and in EXILE. By GIUSEPPE MARIA CAMPA- 
NELLA. Demy 8vo. with Two Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


THAT UNCONSCIONABLE TURK, 
and What to Do with Him. By VERITATIS VINDEX. 
Demy 8vo, sewed, ls. 


The TOKEN of the SILVER LILY: 


a Poem, By HELEN B. MATHERS. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


The LITERARY REMAINS of the 
late CHARLES F. TYRWHITT DRAKE, F.R.G.S, Edited, 
with a Memoir, by WALTER BESANT, M.A.  8vo. 
with Portrait, 14s. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JENNIE OF THE 
PRINCE'S,’ 
In a few days will be published, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
W 0 N ! 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JENNIE OF THE PRINCE’S.’ 





POPULAR NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The Hon. MISS FERRARD. By the 


Author of ‘ Hogan, M.P.’ 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


The BREAKING of the STORM. 


From the German of SPIELHAGEN. By EMILY and 
AGNES STEPHENSON, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


KILCORRAN. By the Hon. 
FETHERSTONHAUGII. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 


**Some of the descriptions are remarkably clever and dashing. 
There is arun with the hounds that Whyte Melville himself 
might honour with his approbation.”—London. 


Mrs. 





NEW ADDITIONS TO 
BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
JOAN. By Rhoda Broughton. 6s. 
EDINA. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
SUCCESS: and HOW HE WON IT. 


From the German of E, WERNER. 6s. 


RicHarD Beytiry & Soy, New Burlington street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





18, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—_——~—— 


The SEA of MOUNTAINS: an 


ACCOUNT of LORD DUFFERIN’S TOUR THROUGH 
BRITISH COLUMBIA in 1876. By MOLYNEUX ST. JOHN, 
2 vols. With Portrait of Lord Dufferin. 2ls. 
* A faithful and readable account of the daily doings of 1. ord and 
Lady Dufferin throughout their varied travelling in the Pacific.” 
Court Journal. 


ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. By 


J. W. BUDDAM-WHETHAM, Author of ‘ Pearls of the Pacific,’ 
&c. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 
*A bright and lively account of interesting travel. We have not 
met anywhere a - ler pict ure of Central American scenery and 


surroundings.”—Glo 
MY LIFE, from 1815 to 1849. By 


CHARLES Lt ve TUS, formerly of the Royal Navy, late - i 
Coldstream Guards, Author of ‘My Youth by Sea and 
2 vols. 21s. 


CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. 


By LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. SECUND SERIES. 2 vols. 
Svo. sus. 


MY YEAR in an INDIAN FORT. 


By Mrs. GUTHRIE, Author of * Threugh Russia.’ 2 vols. crown 
8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


By Professor CHARLES DUKE YONGE. Second and Cheaper 
Edition. 1 vol. large post 8vo. with Portrait, 98. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
ANNETTE. By the Author of ‘St. 


OLAVE’s,’ &. 2 vols. 


WINSTOWE. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 


3 vols, 
“Itis no mean praise to say of this novel that George Eliot never 
Wove together a more consistent and truthful i ta of the 
characteristics of human life and aature.”— Messenger. 


The MARQUIS of LOSSIE. By 


GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 
“This novel contains many noble thoughts, clothed in beautiful 
words.”—John Bull. 
“*A powerfully-told story. It is excellent as a novel, and as the 
thoughtful production of an earnest man.”—Scotsman. 


MRS. ARTHUR. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of * Chronicles of Carlingford,’ &c. 3 vols. 


‘Mrs. Oliphant’s present story has a plot of the kind that is sure to 
interest. The book is full ie clever touches both of thought and 
churacter.”—Saturday Revie 

“A very delightful book.” r— Academy. 


The BURTHEN of REUBEN. By 


Mrs. RANDOLPH, Author of ‘ Wild Hyacinth,’ &c. 3 vols. 


* This story may be heartily recommended for its cleverness and 
general tone of culture. Every character which the guth< or lifts out of 
mere outline is firmly drawn and tellingly coloured.”— Academy. 


WINNIE’S HISTORY. By M. Cc. M. 
SIMPSON. 3 vols. 
“ A clever book. It is very pleasant reading.”— Examiner. 


A THING of BEAUTY. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of ‘Her Plighted Troth,’ 
*Guardian and Lover,’ &&. 3 vols. [ July 27. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 53. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 


Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 
Sam Slick’s Nature and Human | Lost and paver. By the Hon. 
Nature. Mrs. Nort 
John Halifax, Gentleman. ealaus Histo ory. By Amelia 


The Crescent and the Cross. By/ _ b. Edward 
Eliot Warburton. | Life of Edward Irving. By Mrs. 





Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. Oliphant. 
A Womaun’s Thoughts about} St. Olave’s. 
Women. By the Author of | Sam Slick’s American Humour. 
‘John Halifax. No Church, 
Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. | Christian’s Mistake. By the 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. Author of‘ John Halifax.’ 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Po Alec Forbes. By George Mac 
A Life fora Life. Byt e Auth r Donald, LL.D. 
of ‘ John Halifax.’ Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. A Noble Life. By the Author of 
Margaret and pers # —— 
Sam Slick’s Old J 
Darien. By E. W — 
Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. 
The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 
The Englishwoman in Italy. 
Nothing New. By the Authorof| G. W. Dasent, D.C. 
‘John Halifax David Elginbrod. By George Mac 
Freer’s Life of Jeanne d’Albret. Dona .D. 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires. y. By the Author of 
Burke’s Romance of the Forum. dalifax.’ 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. | Hannah. Ly the Author of ‘ John 
Studies from Life. Bythe Author} Halifax.’ 
of * John Halifax.’ Sam _Sliek’s Americans at Home. 
Grandmother's Money. The Unkind Word. By the Author 
Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. of ‘John Halifax.’ 
Mistress «nd Mai By the | A Kosein June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Author of * John Halifax.’ | My Little Lady. By E. Frances 
Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. P oynter. 


ca. 

Robert ro By George Mac 
Donald, 

The poles ‘s Sines dom. By the 
Author of ‘ Johm Halifax.’ 

Annals of an meena Life. By 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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NOTICE.—IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY MR. GALLENGA, 


TWO YEARS of the EASTERN 


QUESTION. By A. GALLENGA (of the Times), Author of ‘ Italy 
Revisited, * *Country Life in Piedmont,’ * ‘I'he Invasion of Den. 
mark,’ &c. 2 vols. 8yo, 338. (Just ready, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. MINTURN’'S 
*TRAVELS WEST.’ 


TRAVELS WEST. By William Min- 
TURN. Large post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


** A charming book, full of anecdotes of Western American travel, 
and in which the author, who travelled from New York across the 
whole Amercan Western desert, gives his experience of a coantry 
almost unknown to European colunist-. We wish we could transoribs 
some of the very clear descriptions of scenery, life, and manners in 
which this book abounds.” 


NOTES and ESSAYS on the CHRIS- 


TIAN RELIGION : its Philosophical Ertactolee and its Enemics, 
By JOHN JOSEPH LAKE. Crown 8vo. 78. vd. 


DIFFICULTIES of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. Bya YOUNG BEGINNER. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


The GREAT FIGHT between the 


BEAR and the TURK EY-—its Origin and ~—_ ae Results. By 
a YOUNG LION. In wrapper, price 6d. posi 


"— Public Opinicn. 





POPULAR NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
AGAINST HER WILL. By Annie 


L. Zpeena, Author of ‘A Canadian Heroine.’ 3 vols. price 
3ls. 6d. 


TRUE WOMEN. By Catherine Stuart. 


3 vols. 318, 6d. 


BITTER to SWEET END: a Novel. 
8 vols. 31s. 


“There is a genuine tone of humour about much of the conversations 
anda patural bearing about the heroine which give very p least ant read- 
ing, and a good dea! of interest and amusement cto the book On the 
whole, we cannot but praise ‘ Bitter to Sweet End.’”— P ublic Opinion, 


The RECTOR of OXBURY: a Novel. 


By JAMES B. BAYNARD, 83 vols. 318. 6d. | This day. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &c., each Complete in 
One Volume. 


ADAM and EVE'S COURTSHIP; 


or, How to Writea Novel. By JAY WYE. Crown 8vo. price 78. 6d. 


A DISCORD: a Story. By Aleph 
WILLESON. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


“Something more than ordinary praise is due to a story which hasa 
leading idea of tts own, and works it out steadily, yet without weary- 
ing the reader with excessive iteration or exaggeration.. +A Discord’ 
reminds us of some of Miss Sewell’s best works. We should aimost be 
disposed to give it the preference, on the ground that the human 
interest is broader. Sometimes we see traces of another and well- 
known influence. Mr. Price is a person not unworthy « the gallery 
of portraits which George Eliot has given to us.” —Spectut 


The BRIDE of ROERVIG. By W. 


BERGSOE. Translated from the Danish by NINA F.iiANCIS. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
* A charmingly fresh and simple tale, which was well worth trans- 
lating, and has been translated well.”—Athenaum 


TOUCH NOT the NETTLE: 


By ALEC FEARON. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THROUGH HARDSHIPS to LORD- 


SHIPS. By FLORA EATON. Crown 8vo. 7s 


DAISY and the EARL. By Con- 
STANCE HOWELL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


** The novel is decidedly entertaining, and it has good points enough 
to sugge-t the regret that its authore:s has made it tuo nice to be natu- 
ral, and too pretty to be probs able.” —Atheneum 

** We can recommend * Daisy and | the Eari’ weg pens der 
wu ervic: 


The VANDELEURS of RED TOR. 


By THEODORE RUSSELL MONRO. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The BURIED PAST: aNovel. Crown 


8v9. 78. 6d. 


The LADY BLANCHE. By Harold 


ST. CLAIR. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


a Story. 


Sous 





SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10, Southampton-street, Strand. 
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Mortimer Collins : His Letters and Friendships. 
With some Account of his Life. Edited by 
Frances Collins. 2 vols. (Sampson Low& Co.) 

Mrs. Mortimer Co..ins has accomplished the 

task of vindicating her husband with so much 

zeal that he is either a churlish reader or an 
implacable enemy who refuses her the grace she 
seeks. Mortimer Collins had some staunch 
friends and some enemies equally staunch. 
His manner to those whom he did not seek to 
propitiate was not always conciliatory; there 
was a certain amount of absolute aggressive- 
ness in his bearing; and nota few who had no 
personal hostility shrank from him as a noisy 
and overpowering companion. To win from 
men thus disposed a forgiveness for the past 
is not, perhaps, difficult. Others besides 
Sganarelle have felt, if they have not said, con- 
cerning the departed, ‘‘ Mais enfin la mort 
rajuste toutes choses, Elle est morte; je la 
pleure. Si elle était en vie, nous nous querel- 
lerions.” Mrs. Collins does more, however, 
than merely secure oblivion for past short- 
comings ; she inspires a certain measure of 
absolute interest in her subject. It is a mis- 
take, pardonable enough in a wife, to suppose 
that the success of Mr. Collins was such as to 
inspire jealousy among his fellows. If he was 
unpopular with certain men, his unpopularity 
arose from the fact that he was outspoken, little 
scrupulous concerning the feelings of others, pre- 
judiced in his views, and intolerant of what 
he considered heterodoxy. A man who dealt 
as freely as he hard knocks at whatever he dis- 
liked might expect some return hits; and the 
belief that malice was the cause of the com- 
parative failure of some of his works will not 
extend beyond the small circle of his feminine 
admirers. His verse, by which he is chiefly 
known, obtained fav ourable recognition. His 
novels were in no sense works of art, and were 

80 disputatious and controversial in vein, 

there is small cause for wonder if they provoked 

at times condemnation in language more strong 
than might have been used in the case of 
writers less firm in conviction or less dog- 

matic in utterance. For the rest, he was a 

Bohemian, refusing to be bound by the restric- 

tions on which society insists, and taking to 

himself, at any rate in matters of taste, the 
famous motto of his favourite Medmenham,— 

“Fay ce que voudras.” Our own last recollec- 

tion of him is seeing him, a year ago, in the 





Mansion House responding to one of the toasts 
at a municipal banquet to literature. There, in 
the midst of the conventionally attired throng, 
he stood, his stalwart form arrayed in a velvet 
shooting-coat, a white waistcoat, and light 
trousers, His shirt was open at the neck, 
and a handkerchief was lightly tied round his 
throat. Ina reformer who found galling the 
tyranny of. custom, such licence might be 
understood. Collins was, however, before all 
things a conservative, and in some respects 
at least a stickler for what is orthodox and 
conventional. 

It is but just to Mrs. Collins to say that 
she endeavours to set before the public a 
faithful picture of her husband, and while she is 
pardonably indulgent to shortcomings does not 
deny their existence. More than once in the 
course of the two volumes, she states the fact 
that great virtues were accompanied by great 
faults, though she pleads, not very intelligibly, 
that the latter were “faults of the body 
rather than of the mind,” and urges what is 
scarcely exact, that “they were never concealed 
either from his friends or his readers.” She 
owns, moreover, that among his readers there 
are many, probably, “to whom he will seem in- 
comprehensible, and some to whom he may, 
perhaps, appear ridiculous.” On the whole, 
she has discharged her task skilfully; and 
if she does not succeed in convincing the 
world in general that her husband was all for 
which she took him, she, at any rate, leaves 
the impression that he was a more lovable 
and less bellicose being than has been some- 
times assumed. 

Her book can scarcely be called a biography. 
The early life of Mortimer Collins is briefly 
told, and there are few particulars from which 
we can form an idea of his intellectual growth 
and development. Little information con- 
cerning his birth and school-days is supplied, 
though we learn that before he left school he 
had soared far beyond the ordinary flight of 
the fledgeling writer, and, besides contributing 
to the Bath and Cheltenham Gazette, had 
written in Punch and in Fraser’s Magazine. 
While engaged as usher in a school, he still 
continued to write for various journals. Soon 
after his first marriage, which took place when 
he was twenty-two years of age, he accepted 
an appointment as mathematical master of 
Queen Elizabeth’s College, in Guernsey. 
During the period he spent in this island, he 
published his first volume of verse, ‘Idyls 
and Rhymes.’ In 1856 he left Guernsey, 
and during the ten following years edited 
various provincial newspapers, besides con- 
tributing to London journals. In 1860 he 
published his second volume of verse, which 
he called ‘Summer Songs’; and in 1865 his 
first novel, ‘ Who is the Heir?’ was given to 
the world. His second marriage took place 
in 1868 ; and in the same year he published 
his second novel, ‘Sweet Anne Page.’ 

These are almost all the particulars that 
can be gathered concerning Mortimer Collins 
before the period at which his fate was linked 
with that of the author. So soon, however, 
as Mrs. Collins begins to give her own ex- 
periences, the character of her work is altered. 
She still occupies herself little with incidents | 


which, in a life such as was led at Knowl Hill | | 1 


—from that time forward their joint residence, | 
—could have been neither numerous nor impor- 
tant. 





tranquil and, in the main, pleasant and enjoy- 
able existence, and brings before us with 
exemplary clearness the man as he was, or at 
least as she wishes him to appear. We are 
bestowing upon her book high praise in assert- 
ing that it is pre-eminently the book of a 
woman. That pleasant gossiping faculty, 
and that interest in trifles which render women 
the best letter-writers in the world, and the 
only correspondents worth having to the man 
who is travelling and wishes to be kept in- 
structed concerning home doings, are hers in 
the highest degree. We realize accordingly, 
with a clearness that leaves little to be desired, 
the species of life which Collins led beneath 
the lime-trees and among his friends, his dogs, 
and his books ; and our only regret is that we 
do not possess a like insight into the life and 
method of writers concerning whom there is 
more abiding interest. 

As seen in these pages, Mortimer Collins 
appears a good-hearted man, with an 
unlimited capacity for enjoyment, serenely 
happy in all purely domestic arrangements, 
living from hand to mouth, frank, and jovial 
in hospitality, willing to oblige, and still more 
willing to be obliged, carolling forth songs, 
good, bad, and indifferent, upon all occasions, 
and possessing some other resemblance, besides 
the singing quality, to the birds who were his 
friends and his companions. Nothing goes so 
far towards making us like him as his genuine 
affection for animals of all kinds. Next to 
his poems, of which a portion will probably 
survive, those of his works best worthy of pre- 
servation are his descriptions of natural 
objects. During many years of his life 
he contributed to the Press and St. Jaines's 
Chronicle a letter, under the heading of ‘* Ad- 
versaria,” and with the signature Cvcilius, 
in which he makes constant mention of his 
garden and the birds and trees it contained. 
A selection from these writings would make a 
delightful companion to every lover of nature, 
and would, if accompanied by two or three 
score of his poems, constitute the most fitting 
memorial of his life. Here is a portion of a 
capital description of his three dogs, who were 
his constant companions. So characteristic is 
it, and so excellent, we quote it, although it 
has previously appeared in print :— 

“One is a mighty wolf-hound of the Pyrenees, 
a most courteous and chivalrous dog, who, when 
he walks out with ladies, treats them as if he were 
preux chevalier. He rather likes a fight; has 
thrashed all the dogs within a few miles ; and 
sighs, like Alexander, for more worlds to conquer. 

. The second of our canine comrades is a little 
Scotch terrier called Growl, and so christened 
because his first intelligent act in life was to 
growl at his mother. She, Lady by name, was 
the most energetic dog we ever remember; she 
would take a header into a bucket of water, and 
pick up a halfpenny at the bottom of it. Her son 
has much of her spirit; if we take him on the 
Thames he often jumps ‘overboard to attack the 
swans, and he is quite willing to fight any dog, 
however huge. The great wolf-hound has given 
him several shakings, and once he was resuscitated 
only by a copious exhibition of port wine ; but he 
still growls at him whenever he comes too near. 
Like the English at Waterloo, he does not know 
| when he is beaten. Dog number three is a blue 
Skye, thoroughbred, given to us a few years ago 
ecause his jealous temper caused him to bite the 
egs of a baby newly arrived in his master’s house. 
His master, though the editor of a great review, 
_ could not tolerate cynical criticism of that sort. 


She presents instead a picture of a | So Fido came home to us, and a pleasant little 
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fellow he is. Always in extremes, he is either 
barking with exuberant joy, or looking at you with 
great melancholy brown eyes, that seem as if they 
belonged to an imprisoned spirit. He never seems 
to sleep. We often write into the short hours. 
When we raise our eyes there are Fido’s invari- 
ably watching us. Is has been said of some dogs 
that they can do everything but talk. Fido does 
talk. We know what he means as well as possible. 
He has particular expressions for everything that 
he wants.” 


Besides these dogs he had tame owls, white 
rats, and a tortoise, with other more common- 
place favourites. He would establish friend- 
ship, however, with the birds that flew wild 
in his garden; was permitted to stroke the 
blackbird while she was sitting on her nest ; 
and was on terms of closest familiarity with the 
robins. 
for those who cannot see the glad life of nature 
without wishing to destroy it, and was at 
constant feud with the bumpkins who, with 
their guns, approached his premises. Here is 
another piece of description, this time of birds 
and flowers, that almost recalls Gilbert White. 
He speaks at first of the cuckoo and the 
nightingale :— 

“Yee, here we have them back to their time, 

though they may have wintered in Aigean islands 
or on the margin of Nile. So with the flowers, The 
punc‘ual primrose brightens all the banks. The 
vernal world is full of song and fragrance ; the 
exile from England may well exclaim with the 
poet,— 
O qui mea me distat in Anglia 
Qua nunc Aprilis floret amabilis ! 
Even while I write I hear the quaint queak, queak, 
queak of the wry-neck, Yunwx torquilla—known as 
the snake-bird trom its violent hissing when any 
one approaches its nest; known, also, as_ the 
cuckov’s mate, because it usually arrives a little 
before the cuckoo, It is a carpenter, this little 
migratory creature, and builds its nest in some 
hollow tree—coming back year after year to the 
very came tree, if undisturbed. Some birds are 
masons, like the swallows ; some miners, like the 
jackdaws and kingfishers ; some basket-makers, 
like jays, and thrushes, and bullfinches ; some 
parasites, who won’t trouble themselves to make 
nests of their own if they cau help it, as the cuckoo, 
and many of tse hawksand owls. But their habits 
often vary: thus the robin redbreast usually 
chooses a cavity in a bank or tree-root; but I 
know of a pair who at this moment are contentedly 
sittiog in an old basket that hangs in my out- 
house.” 

Sometimes, as in his reflections upon his 
white rats and their surprising fecundity, 
or in his account of the dog whose wounded 
foot was enveloped in a poultice, which 
he persisted in regarding as edible rather 
than curative, he shows some very pleasant 
fancy. 

There are few letters in prose, and those 
few are of no exceptional merit. In a portion 
of his correspondence he appears to have 
spoken out with characteristic vehemence 
about living writers, and the publication of 
this is accordingly postponed. The principal 
feature in the volumes consists of those epistles 
in verse which he threw off with marvellous 
facility. As a rule, these have little merit, 
and there are very few of them which the 
reader will care to look at a second time. 
Moitimer Collius was indeed happiest when 
he was most in earnest. Not often does he 
rise to such capital banter as the imitation of 
Aristophanes, four lines of which may claim 
to rank among the most successful of jeux 
Cesprit:— 





There was an ape in the days that were earlier ; 
Centuries pass’d, and his hair became curlier ; 
Centuries more gave a thumb to his wrist— 
Then he was MAN,—and a Positivist. 
Rhymes acknowledging presents of wine, coals, 
and the like, valentines to female correspon- 
dents, which are generally signed with his 
wife’s name as well as his own, and other 
| trifles of the kind, are given in superabun- 
dance. They display great facility in versi- 
fying, anda certain elegance in diction, 
but are, in most instances, scarcely worth 
preservation. Of the poems now for the 





He had the true contempt of the poet | 


first time collected, the best have already 
| appeared in the Atheneum. The following 
| poem, addressed, like much of his highest 
| work, to his wife, and written upon her birth- 
| day, is in his happiest vein :— 
Ah, where was IT, that happy day 
My pretty } 





came this way ? 
Surely the careless wandering boy 
Felt in his heart a thrill of joy, 
Saw in the sky a brighter gleam, 
Had, as he stroll’d, a mystic dream 
Of the fair child of wit and whim 
That very moment born for him. 
I don’t know where, I don’t know how, 
But I will swear that I 
Recorded a true marriage-vow 
In that July. 
She came into the world for me: 
I wonder if the summer sea 
Whisper’d of her an amorous tale— 
Or if the dulcet nightingale 
Utter’d through the woods a word 
Of the coving little bird, 
Just flown down from spheres divine, 
To be mine, yes, always mine. 
T care not how, I care not who, 
Brought tidings from the sky, 
3ut I will swear my bride I knew 
In that July. 
I knew her, yes, no matter how, 
Even as I know her now— 
A goddess with two loving eyes, 
A baby that was born too wise. 
* * * n 
A lady who, in happiest mood, 
Could teach the world of Ladyhood, 
Since now she came to earth’s green coast, 
Among the months shall I 
Revere the most (and kiss her most 
Therein) July. 

We owe Mrs. Collins a picture of her hus- 
band which contains the due mixture of 
grave and gay. Not uwunclouded was the 
existence of Mortimer Collins, aud ever and 
again we get a glimpse of discomfort and 
a hint of calamity. On the whole, how- 
ever, the impression conveyed is pleasant 
as well as favourable, and the manner in which 
the task has been accomplished is in the highest 
degree creditable. If we had to name what 
preceding poet Mortimer Collins most closely 
resembled, we should call him a smaller, very 
much smaller, Herrick. In his best lyrics, 
the Vicar of Dean Prior is far in advance of 
the modern singer. Both, however, had the 
same genial delight in natural beauty and in 
most good things, including good living. Both 
were prone to the enjoyment of clever com- 
pany, and had, indeed, a good, and healthy, 
appetite for enjoyment of all kinds; and 
both displayed in their verse an abundance 
of fancy and grace of versilication. In one 
respect Mortimer Collins resembles George 
Wither: instead of installing his muse as a 
goddess, he converted her into a household 
drudge. He rhymed on all occasions: and 
it is superfluous to say that had he written 
fewer verses, he would have written better. 
| Such as they are, however, his poems form, 








we have previously remarked, his real claim 
to remembrance. His novels are already all 
but forgotten. In his political writing he 
shows himself enthusiastic and sometimes 
almost rabid, and his reflections are those 
of a man who is at once visionary and re- 
actionary. Men of his stamp are now rare, 
A score of years ago, when he and James 
Hannay, his friend,—and, we may almost say, 
model,—and others of their school, were in 
full tide of activity, they constituted a power 
in the Conservative camp. One after another 
they have disappeared. It is, as yet, however, 
too early to pronounce upon their political 
influence. Socially, they did something to 
give English Bohemianism an attraction for 
those outside its limits A Bohemian pur 
sang Mortimer Collins was at heart. Of late 
years, however, he had lived so entirely in 
the country, that his face had almost been 
forgotten in his former haunts. He has left 
some pleasant recollections, and some genial 
and hearty tributes to his worth appear in the 
volumes which his wife has consecrated to his 
memory. 








Yorkshire Diaries and Autobiographies in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. (Sur- 
tees Society. ) 

Ir the interest attaching to historical docu- 

ments was to be estimated by the amount of 

pleasure which they give to the reader, many 
most important records would assuredly be 
cast away as of no value. Such would, cer- 
tainly, have been the case with the diaries before 
us. They consist, as the Preface points out, 

of the jottings of a Parliamentarian captain, a 

Puritan minister, a yeoman, a tanner, and a 

dean, but there is not one single page of 

amusing reading among themall. The editors 
have done their part well, and have had the 
help of some of the most competent antiquaries 
in the North of England, but no amount of 
labour can make these old papers anything 
but wearisome to those who have to go 
through them. We must, however, guard 
against our remarks being misunderstood. 
We certainly do not imply that the Council of 
the Surtees Society have acted otherwise than 
well in committing these papers to the print- 
ing press. On the contrary, we hold that they 
have exercised a wise discretion in so doing, 
for the originals are in private hands, and if 
not preserved in type run a great risk of 
being lost ; and although no one outside the 
county of York, except a reviewer, will ever 
read them through, yet the minute topo- 
graphical and genealogical details which they 
contain are of importance to those who would 
rightly understand the local history of the 

West Riding. The Parliamentary captain, Adam 

Eyre, has succeeded in throwing more life into 

his notes than any of his successors have done, 

and it is not impossible that if he had tried 
to give a picture of the small world in which 
he lived, he could have done so in a way 
which would have interested his readers. He 
had, however, no literary ambition, but just 
jotted down from day to day an account of 
where he went, what books he perused, what 
money he spent, how he and his wife quar- 
relled, and what was the state of his religious 
feelings. This last is the only subject on 
which he ever waxes eloquent, and then we 
have a notion, though we could by no means 
furnish proof of the truth thereof, that his 
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remarks are not original, but taken word for 
word from some one or other of the sermons 
of the time. 

Eyre’s diary, as we have it now, begins 
with the year 1647, after he had withdrawn 
from active service, but evidence exists that 
there once was an earlier volume giving an 
account of his career as a soldier. It is much 
to be regretted that this book is lost, for he 
was very accurate in recording small facts, 
and such a journal as his, kept by a Parlia- 
mentarian captain, who had served under 
Ferdinando Fairfax—the old lord—and after- 
wards under Sir Thomas, the victor of Naseby, 
would probably be a really important addition 
to our means of realizing the state of England 
during the time that the first war, as it was 
called, was raging. In the journal before us 
old companions in arms, unknown men for 
the most part now, flit past us, but there is 
no record of their thoughts or actions, or of 
the violent party struggles which were rend- 
ing Britain to pieces, while the retired captain 
was studying Foxe’s ‘Book of Martyrs,’ or 
fishing in the Don. 

The notion which novelists and the historians 
who copy them have of an officer of the great 
Independent army is strangely unlike what 
Eyre’s diary discloses. Except for the religious 
reflections, there is nothing to confirm the 
illiterate popular ideas on the subject. He 
writes good English without clothing common 
ideas in scriptural garb, enjoys horses, field 
sports, and fishing, does not object to football, 
and visits ale-houses, to sit and drink with 
his friends therein, after a fashion which 
modern habits have rendered impossible for 
one of his social rank. There are, indeed, 
several entries which seem to indicate that 
joviality was as great a snare to this Puritan 
captain as it is said to have been to those who 
served on the other side. On Sunday, the 
26th of March, 1648, we find the following 
penitent record, ‘This day I went with my 
wife to Peniston, to the church and shee re- 
ceived the communion, and I spent, God for- 
give me, 3* 6%; and so wee came home again, 
and IT had abused myself in drinking. God 
have mercy on me.” 

Among the captain’s friends were several 
members of the Wordsworth family. On one 
occasion William Wordsworth, of Fulthwaite, a 
direct ancestor of the poet, assisted him in set- 
tling a quarrel between some neighbours. He 
spent on that occasion, probably for beer, the 
sum of tenpence, and had his saddle-cloth stolen. 

John Shaw’s autobiographical jottings con- 
tain far less food for the imagination or facts 
for the student than those of the Parliament- 
arian captain. Shaw was a Puritan minister, 
but not of an extreme type. During the 
earlier part of his career he wandered about 
a good deal; at one time he was settled at 
Chumleigh, in Devonshire, and at another at 
Cartmell, in Lancashire, but Yorkshire, his 
native county, was the principal seat of his 
labours. He ministered for a long period in the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, the High Church, 
as it is called at Hull, to overflowing con- 
gregations. Col. Robert Overton, of Easing- 
ton, was at that time the Parliamentarian 
governor of the town. He was a Puritan of 
amuch more advanced type than Shaw, and 
appointed John Canne, the well-known Baptist 
leader, to preach before him. To prevent 
confusion, Shaw tells us that— 





“the governor and the officers, did by a thick wall 
. .. part the chancel of Trinity Church in Hull 
from the body of it, and brake a door into the 
chancel; and so Mr. Canne preached to the 
governor—Colonel Overton—and the soldiers there, 
at the same time when I preached in the body 
of the church, and yet I had constantly above 
three thousand hearers.” 

The doorway which was broken for the 
purpose of admitting the soldiers to Canne’s 
ministrations was discovered im the north 
wall of the chancel a few years ago. The 
diarist is needlessly hard upon Canne. “He 
troubled both England and Holland,” his 
brother Puritan tells us. The truth is, how- 
ever, that he was in his day and generation a 
much more noteworthy person than Mr. Shaw. 
He held unpopular religious opinions, but 
otherwise there seems to be nothing known of 
him that is not to his credit. His ‘ Necessitie 
of Separation from the Church of England’ is 
a book still sometimes read. A new edition 
of it was published in 1849. The two men 
evidently had a cordial hatred for each other, 
for Canne, in a note to one of his sermons, 
takes occasion to speak of Master Shaw as 
‘‘a notable turn-coate and time-server,” and 
to accuse him of “such scandalous actions as 
seldome are heard of.” They were evidently 
good, God-fearing men, but differed strongly 
on points of faith and discipline. 

When Shaw was officiating as minister in 


the Old Augustinian Priory of Cartmell, he 


encountered somewhere among the neighbour- 
ing fells a man who was, or pretended to be, 
so ignorant that he had never heard of the 
doctrines of the Christian religion. Shaw at 
once began to instruct him, and when he men- 
tioned our Lord’s name, the man exclaimed :— 
“Oh, sir, I think I heard of that man you 
spake of, once in a play at Kendall, called 
Corpus Christi play, where there was a man 
on a tree and blood ran down.” This story 
proves that the common opinion that religious 
plays went out with the Reformation cannot 
be sustained. The man, however, was pro- 
bably making fun of Mr. Shaw, for 
it is hard to conceive that one so densely 
ignorant would have remembered the words 
Corpus Christi, and been able to repeat them 
after many years had passed by. 

Fretwell’s diary contains an interesting 
notice of the great cattle plague, which 
ravaged various parts of England during the 
years 1745-1758, and John Hobson preserves 
a note which shows that Capt. Burley, who 
commanded the Antelope at the beginning 
of the Civil War, but retired on the navy 
declaring against the King, was probably a 
Yorkshire man, and that he certainly held 
land within the county at Brush House, near 
Ecclesfield. A melancholy interest attaches 
to the memory of this brave sailor. He was 
in the Isle of Wight when Charles the First 
was imprisoned at Carisbrook, and hearing 
that the King suffered indignities at the hands 
of his gaolers was so transported with fury. 
that he caused a drum to be beaten and called 
the people to arms, in the hope of delivering 
the monarch. The riot was speedily quelled, 
and Burley put to death for high treason. 

There appears to be an error in the note, 
p. 27. A stroke or strike of corn is in some 
parts of Yorkshire equivalent to a bushel ; in 
others it signifies two pecks (Robinson’s ‘ Mid 
Yorks. Gloss.’). We do not remember to have 
met with the word meaning two bushels, and 





think it extremely unlikely that it should 
ever do so. 








Critical Miscellanies, Second Series. 
John Morley. (Chapman & Hall.) 
THERE are not many English critics whose work 
at the present day better deserves to be rescued 
from the dust-bin of old reviews than Mr. John 
Morley’s. Mr. Morley’s views on many —per- 
haps most—points are by no means those of 
the generality of his countrymen. But he has 
a curious knack of presenting the most un- 
English views—or, as that adjective possesses 
a somewhat uncomplimentary connotation, 
perhaps we should say the views least familiar 
to the majority of Englishmen—in the most 
English manner. There is something curi- 
ously national in his sturdy good sense, in the 
downright character of his thought, and in the 
absence of anything like dilettantism or of the 
still more objectionable spirit which adopts 
paradoxical and unpopular ideas for no other 
reason than that they are unpopular and para- 
doxical. Moreover, the characteristics of his 
thought are reflected almost more clearly than 
is usually the case in his style. We do not 
know a style which is, in its way, more healthy 
and vigorous. If it has not the exquisite 
beauty and attraction of some others, it is 
almost better suited than a finer vehicle for 
the conveyance of the sort of thought with 
which it is usually freighted; while, at the 
same time, it is by no means devoid of 
technical grace. The chief fault with which 
the critic can charge it is a very occasional 

indulgence in unnecessarily exotic terms. 

The essays which this volume contains will 
have once been familiar to many people in 
the pages of the Fortnightly Review. They 
consist of studies on Turgot and Robespierre, 
of a very interesting series on John Stuart 
Mill, and of shorter papers on Taine’s 
‘Ancien Régime,’ on Macaulay, and on 
Popular Culture, the last named having 
been, as may be remembered, delivered as 
an address at Birmingham. In these latter 
there is not much that calls for comment. On 
Turgotand Robespierre Mr. Morley speakswith 
the authority of knowledge, perhaps fuller and 
fresher than that of any gther Englishmen. 
On Mr. Mill his voice is the voice of an enthu- 
siastic, but perfectly independent, admirer ; 
and, at the same time, that of one who is cer- 
tainly the most intellectually distinguished of 
Mill’s spiritual progeny. His utterances, 
therefore, should, and certainly do, tend to 
edification. 

The essay on Robespierre is distinguished 
for its manful attempt at absolute fairness of 
treatment. This fairness is certainly a rather 
new thing, as far as the “‘sea-green incorrupt- 
ible” is concerned, and the result of it is in- 
comparably the most valuable study of his 
career that has yet been given to the world. 
There is, however, noticeable a certain remnant 
of prejudice. For instance, we come upon an 
exceedingly careful and lengthy indictment 
against the Queen. Mr. Morley, though of 
course unfavourable, is studiously moderate ; 
but he does not seem fully to recognize the 
necessity of connecting impartially actions 
with motives on one side as well as on the 
other. He decides that, “unless social equity 
is a chimera, Marie Antoinette was the pro- 
tagonist of the most barbarous and execrable 
of causes.” The ground for this conclusion is, 
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among others, that the Queen’s extravagance 
impoverished the nation. Well and good. 
But, if we are to argue in this fashion, 
we must allow the other side to call 
the cause of freedom barbarous and exe- 
crable, because its supporters are undoubtedly 
responsible for the Terror and the September 
massacres. Does history gain by an inter- 
change of abusive language of this kind? To 
illustrate further what we mean, it may be 
noticed that elsewhere Mr. Morley emphatic- 
ally disclaims any comparison between his 
subject and “Ezzelino or Alva.” Now the 
introduction of Ezzelino here begs the ques- 
tion. No one, as far as we know, has ever 
considered Ezzelino’s atrocities to have been 
connected otherwise than accidentally with 
the assertion of any principle or belief, social, 
political, or religious. They were instances of 
pure individual moral depravity, and, this 
being the case, the mention of their author’s 
name in connexion with Robespierre would be 
a gross outrage and absurdity, nodoubt. But 
will an impartial judge say the same of Alva? 
We think not. Alva and Robespierre were 
both men who had at heart the accomplish- 
ment of certain great social and political ends. 
To these ends they chose certain means. The 
ends may commend themselves differently to 
different persons. The choice of means may 
seem wise or unwise, But it is impossible, on 
any tenable ground, to deny that the moral 
position of the two men is at least comparable, 
if not identical. Mr. Morley has here been 
evidently biased by his sympathy with the 
object of the one and his dislike of the object 
of the other. But it is something to have 
shown oneself, if not actually impartial, at any 
rate more impartial than any of one’s prede- 
cessors, and this honour Mr. Morley may cer- 
tainly claim. 

The essay on Turgot does not please us 
quite so much. The account of the adminis- 
tration of the Limousin is one of the most 
interesting sketches of its kind we know ; but, 
as a whole, the essay is a very little dull. It 
is not up to Mr. Morley’s usual level of style; 
it is clogged and choked by long extracts and 
condensations of Turgot’s works, and it has 
the Joring quality of most panegyrics. The 
hagiology of what Mr. Carlyle has so happily 
called “the kirk of the other complexion ” 
always appears to possess this quality in 
unusual measure. It seems as though the 
writers were saying all the time, “ We can pro- 
duce a saint or two as well as the others, we 
can assure you.” Turgot, in especial, exer- 
cises upon some people very much the same 
effect as the étre supreme did on Billaud- 
Varennes. There is a painful absence of 
humanity about him. However, this is, 
of course, very much matter of individual 
impression, and of the instructiveness of this 
portion of Mr. Morley’s work there can be no 
doubt. Nothing more is required to show to 
those who are not acquainted with the his- 
tory of the Ancien Régime at first hand the 
hopelessness thereof. When a city of the 
plain is marked for destruction, one righteous 
man or two cannot save it. It will not 
even allow him to save it if he tries; and so 
Turgot, and others beside Turgot, found to 
their cost. 

To many, perhaps to the majority of 
readers, the series on Mill will be of the 
greatest interest. It consists of a short notice 





in the nature of an obituary, of a long review 
of the “‘ Autobiography,” and of a still longer 
commentary, not altogether acquiescent, on the 
“Religion.” The first isa very graceful tribute, 
though perhaps, after the manner of such 
tributes, it a little exaggerates the importance 
of its subject. In particular, we think that 
Mr. Morley decidedly over-estimates Mill’s 
influence at Oxford during the twenty years 
preceding his death, From 1853 to 1863 
that influence was no doubt very powerful : 
from the latter date it declined rapidly. The 
causes of this decline we have never seen dis- 
cussed, though they would make an unusually 
interesting subject. With the more thought- 
ful minds, the publication of the book on 
Hamilton had no good effect. There were not, 
we think, many professed Hamiltonians then 
at Oxford, and much of the criticism was felt 
to be unanswerable ; but there was a petti- 
fogging tone about some of it, and a total 
absence of any attempt to substitute a com- 
prehensive system for that attacked, which 
were distasteful to minds fresh from the study 
of Plato and Spinoza, Descartes and Berkeley. 
It must be remembered, also, that Millism is 
much more a habit of thinking than a system 
of thought. Not a few of those who taught 
at the time we speak of had forgotten this, 
and were satisfied with dealing out to their 
hearers the contents of the “‘ Logic” as a positive 
system of philosophy. It was not much to be 
wondered at that the neophytes got rather 
tired of witnessing the perpetual application 
of the association key to locks in which it 
turned round to admiration, but which it never 
seemed to open, and that they welcomed with 
joy the more elaborate gospels of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, and of half-a-dozen of those German 
philosophies whose posthumous place of migra- 
tion is sufficiently well known. But thisis an 
historical digression. 

The most interesting part of the essay on 
the “ Autobiography” isthe attempt to dispel the 
impression given by the books of the joyless 
and almost uncomfortable character of Mill's 
life. We donot think Mr. Morley is altogether 
right in confining this impression to a “ sect 
of religious partisans,” nor can we pronounce 
his disclaimer altogether successful. Still his 
parallel of the apparent joylessness of Chris- 
tianity to the cheerful Pagan of the first 
century is ingenious, and has a certain dialectic 
validity. In the essay on the “Religion,” he is, 
as we have said, no longer apologetic, but in a 
manner polemic. The battle between master 
and pupil is extremely interesting, and it is 
only to be regretted that the prejudices of 
most people one way or the other are so strong 
that but few will probably be able to enjoy it 
thoroughly. Given the point of view from which 
both alike argue, we think there is no doubt 
that an impartial umpire must assign the prize 
to the younger disputant. The passages in 
which Mr. Morley sums up the argument for 
the “in-a-low-degree-probable Creator,” and 
then discusses the legitimacy of that very 
singular Being, are models of statement and 
handling. So, also, is that in which he dis- 
putes the reserved position assigned by Mr. 
Mill to the Author of Christianity, though he 
does not seem quite sufficiently to recognize 
the connexion between this position and the 
hypothesis of the “ in-a-low-degree-probable ” 
Demiurge. At the same time the umpire will 
probably be of opinion that the master saw 








more clearly than the pupil the extreme un. 
likelihood of converting meditations “on the 
experience of the race, on the passions, the 
efforts, the destinies of man on the earth, 
and on the amazing sublimity and beauty, 
the vastness and force of the wide universe 
in which man is placed” into the stuff of 
new religion, and that his consciousness of 
the improbability more than anything else 
drove him to take refuge in the inconsistencies 
and compromises which Mr. Morley, with the 
confidence of a more cheerful belief in such 
meditations, has rather ruthlessly exposed, 
As a specimen of philosophical criticism, we 
should say that this essay exceeds in value 
anything of the kind we have seen for some 
years. The educational value of Mr. Morley’s 
work, at its best, is, indeed, hardly to be 
exaggerated. Its singular freedom from the 
mere bandying of terminological jargon makes 
us think much more of the bonne école of 
Hume than of our modern philosophizers, 

We have said that the shorter essays do not 
call for much individual comment, with the 
possible exception of that on Macaulay, which 
is a remarkable piece of iconoclasm, and, as 
such, pleased or scandalized a good many 
people at its first appearance. But all of 
them go worthily to furnish forth a volume of 
much literary and philosophical merit, and one 
which will long keep its place with Mr. 
Morley’s admirers among books to be read 
and read again. 








Lectures on Welsh Philology. By John Rhys, 

M.A. (Triibner & Co.) 

THESE lectures can be confidently recom- 
mended not only to all students of Welsh 
philology, but to all who take an. intelligent 
interest in Celtic studies in general. ‘they 
contain much valuable information and in- 
struction on the several topics treated of, and 
will tend to put anend to many delusions 
hitherto existing in several quarters as regards 
everything Celtic. The work is the produc- 
tion of a scholar well prepared for the task he 
has undertaken, and is appropriately dedicated 
to Prof. Max Miiller and Mr. Whitley Stokes, 
masters in the Science of Language, of whom 
the author has shown himself to be no un- 
worthy disciple. He has made good use of 
their writings, as. well as of the most important 
publications on comparative philology which 
have appeared for several years past, at home 
and abroad. Mr. Rhys’s contributions to the 
Revue Celtique-and to Kuhn and Schleicher’s 
Beitrdge evinced a true philological spirit, 
and led readers of those periodicals to expect. 
much from him in the same direction—an 
expectation which the lectures before us prove 
to have been well founded. The plan of the 
work is good, and, in calmness of tone and 
closeness of reasoning, it contrasts favourably 
with some pretentious works on Celtic matters 
recently put forth by men of much learning 
and great enthusiasm, but who, unfortunately, 
had not the advantage of a sound glottological 
training. 

Mr. Rhys’s volume consists of seven 
lectures: 1, “An Introductory Sketch of 
Glottology—Grimm’s Law—Classification of 
the CelticL anguages”; 2, “Welsh Conso- 
nants”; 3, “Welsh Vowels”; 4, “A Sketch 
of the History of the Welsh Language” ; 
5, “History of the Welsh Alphabet”; 
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6, “Ogams and Ogmic Inscriptions”; 7, “An 
Attempt to reconstruct the History of the 
Ogmic Alphabet.” There is also a valuable 
Appendix on the subject, chiefly of early in- 
scriptions found in Wales, or in other parts 
of the country known to have been occupied 
by the Kymric Celts. The above brief head- 
ings will by no means give the reader an ade- 
quate idea of the variety and interest of the 
topics discussed in the course of these lectures. 

The author adopts the classification of the 

Celtic languages now generally received by 
scholars, viz, that into Kymric and Gaelic, or 
as some writers prefer to have it) Goidelic, 
with their well-known subdivisions; and ex- 
plains how the resemblances which they 
present on the one hand to the Latin dialects 
and, on the other, to the Teutonic, may have 
been produced by “the geographical position 
occupied at the dawn of history by the Celts, 
between Italians and Teutons,” and by the 
fact ‘‘that it is owing to the encroachment of 
languages deriving their origin from Italy and 
Germany that the vast Celtic world of anti- 
quity has been, as far as regards language, 
reduced to its present narrow dimensions.” 
He shows, on linguistic grounds, that the 
opinion of those who maintain that the lan- 
guage of the Ancient Gauls belonged rather to 
the Kymric than to the Gaelic branch of the 
Celtic is untenable, and altogether dissents 
from the view “that the Celts at the time of 
their taking possession of the British Isles 
were even then of two distinct nationalities, 
speaking practically two distinct languages.” 
Philology, he thinks, can readily explain the 
differences of language which have since then 
arisen, while the circumstances under which 
the Kymri and Gael have lived since the 
time of Julius Czsar are sufficient to account 
for the differences in their national character 
and habits. 

In treating of Welsh consonants, the author 
proves that the system of mutation or initial 
changes common to Welsh and Irish, and 
regarded hitherto, for the most part, by the 
grammarians of both nations “as the pride 
and peculiarity of Celtic phonology,” is not a 
Celtic peculiarity at all, but merely the effect 
of the principle of “assimilation,” which may 
be described as “‘a tendency to economize the 
labour of pronunciation.” Several of the 
causes which led to differences of mutation in 
the case of the same consonants in Welsh and 
Irish are pointed out; the difficulties of the 
whole subject are candidly acknowledged ; and 
the lecture concludes with the following piece 
of advice, which cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed on all students of Celtic, particularly 
if they be native Celts :— 

“But whence, it will be asked, does the greater 
difficulty attending the study of the Celtic lan- 
guages, and of the Welsh in particular, proceed ? 
Mainly from two causes—the great dearth of speci- 
mens of them in their earlier stages, and the large 
scale on which phonetic decay has taken place in 
them. For, to pass by the former for the present, 
it is to be remembered that the phonetic changes 
which have been engaging our attention are but the 
footprints of phonetic decay, and that the phono- 
logical laws which have just been discussed form 
but the map of its encroachments, and a plan, as 
It were, of its line of attack. With these before 
our eyes, we are, to a certain extent, enabled to 
infer and picture to ourselves the position, so to 
say, and the array in which the forces of our lan- 
guage were at one time drawn up. So, when you 
hear it said, as you frequently may, that Welsh or 








Irish is the key to I know not how many languages, 
do not believe a word of it: the reverse would be 
nearer the truth. We want concentrated upon the 
former all the light that can possibly be derived 
from the other Aryan tongues; that is to say, if 
we are to continue to decipher their weather-worn 
history.” 

The subject of vowel-changes in Welsh is 

treated of at considerable length and with 
much ability, extensive use being made of the 
other members of the Aryan family, particu- 
larly of the Old Irish, in elucidating many of 
the obscurities inseparable from the question. 
We think, however, that a better practical 
acquaintance with the Irish language would 
have enabled the author to do greater justice to 
some of the points touched on in connexion 
with Welsh vowel-changes. His explanation of 
the manner in which Welsh wy, oe, on the one 
hand, and Irish é@, ta, on the other, may be 
traced to a “common Goidelo-Kymric proto- 
type” we do not question, but we cannot 
agree with his opinion that— 
“the latter steps in the series, well known in 
Irish in such instances as croinn for crainn, a 
tree, &c., illustrate a tendency which is perpetuated 
in the Anglo-Irish pronunciation of the English 
words fine, I, line, as foine, oi, loine.” 

The Irish words instanced we have heard 
pronounced again and again in most parts 
of Ireland, and never in such a way as would 
warrant the author’s conclusion. We must 
take exception also to some of his remarks on 
the pronunciation of certain other Irish 
diphthongs, as, for example, that of “ao, the 
modern Irish representative of Old Irish oz.” 
The sound of this “digraph” differs so much 
in the several Irish dialects as to render it 
very unsafe to base any phonological argu- 
ment thereon. Mr. Rhys seems to have taken 
his examples from the Connaught Irish, which 
in many respects is less interesting to the 
student of the more ancient forms of the lan- 
guage than the Munster idiom. His treatment 
of the subject of vowel-changes is, on the 
whole, satisfactory. It is clearly shown that 
as in the case of consonants, so also in the 
case of vowels, the principle of assimilation is 
the chief agent in bringing about changes. 

In Lecture IV. the Welsh language is traced 
back through its various stages to the time of 
the Roman occupation of Britain; the usual 
division of the Welsh, historically considered, 
into Old, Middle, and Modern is set aside as 
inadequate, and a sixfold division is adopted, 
on what appear to be very good grounds. 
The sources are pointed out whence the means 
of judging the language in the several stages 
of its progress from pre-historic times are 
derived, while, incidentally, not a few questions 
of interest as bearing on the subject in hand 
are discussed. This is probably the part of 
the work which will prove most interesting to 
the general reader. On evidence furnished by 
the language itself, and from the analogy 
of the Irish, the author proves that the Welsh 
once had case-endings, three genders, and a 
dual number,—answers, briefly but conclu- 
sively, the objections of those “ who fail to see 
how a language once possessed of a system 
of case-endings could get to lose them,” as 
well as of those enthusiasts—and they are still 
numerous—“ who will have it that Welsh can 
never have had cases, because it is, as they 
imagine, nearly related to, or immediately 
derived from, Hebrew, which also has no cases.” 
We would gladly, if the space at our disposal 





allowed, give the answers to these different 
classes of objectors at full length. We recom- 
mend them earnestly to the notice and atten- 
tion of all Celtophiles. 

The arguments of those antiquaries who 
claim some of the inscriptions found in Wales 
as “belonging not to the Welsh, but to the 
Irish,” are next dealt with, the origin of this 
erroneous view is explained, and the main 
linguistic ground on which it has been main- 
tained is thus shown to be untenable :— 

“This [the word magqvi], it is said, is the Irish 
mace or Mac, & son, genitive maice or maic, and it 
is held to settle the question. The truth, however, 
is that it contributes nothing at all to the settling 
of it ; for, as all Celtists knows, the Kymric lan- 
guages Lge J change qv into p, so that the 

. Welsh map, now mab, ‘a son,’ is as regularly 
derived in Welsh from maqv-t as mac is in Irish. 
What would have been to the point would be to 
prove that the Kymric change of qv into » was 
obsolete before the period of the inscriptions whose 
origin is in question. This the writers whose 
views we are discussing would, I feel confident, 
find to be an impossible task to perform,” &c. 

Many more arguments in support of the 
author’s position are adduced, and the dis- 
cussion on this particular question is thus 
concluded :— 

“ Lastly, supposing, per imposstbile, the foregoing 
reasoning to be inconclusive, we still have a 
weighty argument in the fact—for such it seems to 
be—that the Kymric race has occupied Wales, 
Cornwall, Devon, and other parts of England from 
the time of the Roman occupation to our own day, 
excepting in so far as their territory has been 
encroached upon by the English nation and lan- 
guage. It follows, then, that the onus probandi 
remains with the advocates of the Irish claim, and 
that they are not at liberty to attempt to prove 
any of our inscriptions to be of Irish origin until 
they have made out that the same cannot be ex- 
plained as Welsh. Let it first be shown that they 
cannot be Welsh, then they will have a right to 
make them out to be Irish, if they can, and, 
logically speaking, not before, as we have a priority 
of claim, which stands whether they attribute the 
inscriptions to Goidelic invaders or regard them 
as proofs that the Goidelic race occupied this 
country before the Kymry. For in either case 
the knowledge of letters may be presumed to have 
reached the former, whether in Ireland or in the 
more inaccessible parts of the West of Britain, 
through the latter, who must have learned (if they 
had occasion for it) from the Romans how to honour 
their dead with inscribed tombstones, That the 
Kymry should have taught this to the Gaels, and 
so far forgotten it themselves as to leave us no 
monuments, while the Gaels are alleged to have 
left so many, is incredible.” 

The fifth lecture in the volume contains a 
“brief sketch of the fortunes of the Roman 
alphabet among the Kymry, and its successive 
modifications among them to the present day.” 
The steps by which its letters were changed 
into what are sometimes called the Irish cha- 
racters, sometimes the Saxon, and, by way of 
compromise, the Hiberno-Saxon, are well 
described ; the question regarding the dates 
and antiquity of British and Irish inscriptions 
is fairly stated and admirably discussed. The 
lecture, though replete with interest for the 
philological student, does not furnish much 
matter suitable for quotation. The author 
modestly speaks of his account of the Welsh 
alphabet and spelling as “tentative”; but it 
may be safely predicted that a considerable 
time must elapse before any better account may 
be expected to appear. 

“OQvams and Ogmic Inscriptions” are 
treated of in Lecture VI., which forms, for its 
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extent, the best work on this subject that has 
come under our notice. It cannot fail to con- 
tribute largely towards the solution of the 
obscure and difficult problem with which it 
deals. Mr. Rhys does not agree with those 
who regard the Ogmic mode of writing as 
cryptic,—a view held by some distinguished 
antiquaries. Nor does he admit that it was 
invented in Ireland, as many have believed. 
He considers it, on the contrary, to have 
extended to Ireland from Wales, according to 
the westward course of civilization; to have 
existed in the British Isles before the intro- 
duction of the Roman alphabet ; and to have 
been derived (probably through the Teutons) 
from a Phoenician source. His opinion as to 
its growth is thus stated :— 

“So far as we have gone, the connexion seems 
to amount to this :—1. The framers of the Ogam 
alphabet did not take up all the Phcenician 
letters, but only fourteen or fifteen of them. 
2. These they took in their order in the Pheenician 
alphabet. 3. They translated the Semitic cha- 
racters into straight lines, probably because they 
found them easier to cut on wood, which, it may 
be presumed, was the material which they mostly 
used to write upon, but chiefly, perhaps, because 
they may have already been in the habit of cutting 
scores resembling Ogmic digits on wood, horn, or 
bone.” 

As to the probable dates of the existing 
Ogmic inscriptions in Great Britain and 
Ireland, he is of opinion, on grounds of lan- 
guage and palography, that none of them 
can lay claim to a higher antiquity than the 
fifth and sixth centuries of our era, while 
many, especially in Ireland—where the prac- 
tice of writing in the Ogam characters con- 
tinued longer in use—must be referred to a 
much later period. 

The concluding lecture, though, as the 
author remarks, “devoted mainly to conjec- 
tures,” will be found full of interest for the 
antiquary and the philologist. It is in some 
degree a development of the author’s argument 
in favour of the Phoenician origin of the 
Ogmic alphabet, the conclusion arrived at,— 
after a careful examination of most of the 
available sources of information, including the 
Scandinavian“ Runes ”—being, that,— 

“The Ogam alphabet is of a double origin, 


forming a sort of compromise between the 
East and the West. The characters used, if 


considered merely as writing and without 
reference to their meaning, are European, and 
traceable to the quaternary period. The same 
may, probably, be said of the direction of the 
writing from left to right. The order of the 
letters, on the other hand, and some of their names 
admit of being traced to a Pheenician origin. The 
Celts appear to have got their Ogams from the 
Teutons, who seem to have used an alphabet of 
that description before they adopted the characters 
of the Roman alphabet.” 

The lecture ends with an enumeration of 
some of the principal grounds on which the 
opinion is based, “that the Irish borrowed the 
Ogmic mode of writing from the Kymry, as 
they did also, in all probability, the mode of 
cutting Roman letters on stone.” We strongly 
commend this part of the work to all Ogmic 
students, whether Gael or Kymry. 

The volume is well printed, and furnished 
with a tolerably complete index. There are 
but few typographical errors. We marked 
some, which we afterwards found rectified in 
the “Corrigenda.” The following, however, 
seem to have escaped the author's notice. At 
page 30, we find “ Ulcagnus ” for what we must 











suppose was intended to be “Ulcagni.” At 
page 278, “ ceirce” is printed as Irish for “a 
hen.” This is the genitive case, the nomi- 
native being, old Irish, cerc; modern Irish, 
cearc. The Ogams, whereof many are fur- 
nished, are printed on the whole with remark- 
able accuracy, the only mistake we have 
observed being that at page 293, where the 
third last digit in the second line of the Ogam 
is given as ¢ instead of 7. We trust that Mr. 
Rhys’s example may prove contagious, and 
svon stimulate some oue of the distinguished 
scholars of whom the Gaels can still happily 
boast, to do for their own most important 
branch of the old Celtic tongue what he has 
so well done for the Kymric. 





RECENT VERSE. 

Poems. By Ernest Myers. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The Fall of Rora, The Search after Proser- 
pine, and. other Poems, Meditative and 
Lyrical, By Aubrey de Vere. (H. &. 
King & Co.) 

Antar and Zora: an Eastern Romance ; 
Inisfail, and other Poems, Meditative and 


Lyrical. By Aubrey de Vere. (Same 
publishers. ) 

Angels and Men: a Poem. By Wellen 
Smith. (Nisbet & Co.) 


Rays from the Southern Cross. By Georgiana 
Peacocke. (H. 8. King & Co.) 

Sir Rae: a Poem. With Illustrations. 
(Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott.) 

Stays of the Christian Home : Hymns by Living 
Writers, Edited by the Rev. Charles Rogers. 
(Houlston & Sons.) 

Pegasus Re-saddled. By H. Cholmondeley 
Pennell. (H. 8. King & Co.) 

In these days when to manufacture verse 

seems a considerable part of the whole duty 

of man,—a part, too, which he unsparingly 
fulfils,—there are necessarily a number of 
writers who, by studying closely the spirit and 
form of works which they admire, are able to 
produce careful and, in some cases, highly 
finished imitations of them. To this category 
of writers belongs Mr. Myers, whose facility 
in apprehending and expressing beauty after 
the manner of his models is a talent which 
should of itself secure to his work some 
measure of attention. Mr. Tennyson, and 
more especially Mr. Swinburne and Mr. 

Matthew Arnold, are well represented in his 

effusions. True, there are amongst them a few 

poems which do not bear the stamp of any 
master in particular ; but these compositions, 
unfortunately, are inferior to the remainder. 

That Mr. Myers can write creditably under 

infiuence will be seen by an extract :-— 

We will not have desire for the sweet spring, 
Nor mellowing midsummer— 
We have no right to her : 

The autumn primrose and late-flowering 
Pale-leaved inodorous 

Violet and rose shall be enough for us : 
Enough for our last boon, 

That haply where no bird belated grieves 

We watch, through some November afternoon, 

The dying sunlight on the dying leaves. 

Mr. Swinburne’s manner is very apparent in 

these lines, though the design and feeling of 

the entire poem may, perhaps, fairly be claimed 
by its author. 

Mr. Aubrey de Vere has collected the poems 
he published previously to 1861; in these he 
displays a certain measure of grace and facility 
in writing sonnets. This, however, is accom- 








panied by no genuine lyrical faculty. The 
narrative poems, accordingly, which form g 
considerable portion of the present volumes, 
are of no special value, and the meditative 
poems would have impressed us more in prose, 
The sonnets, however, redeem the books from 
blankness, and even give them a sort of value, 
Many of the sonnets are elegant in form, and 
all have a certain tenderness and felicity of 
expression, while some show the author to be 
“‘touched to fine issues.” The following, if 
not the happiest of the sonnets, is likely to 
commend itself to most readers. 

Happy are they who kiss thee, morn and even, 

Parting the hair upon thy forehead white : 

For them the sky is bluer and more bright, 

And purer their thanksgivings rise to Heaven. 

Happy are they to whom thy songs are given ; 

Happy are they on whom thy hands alight : 

And happiest they for whom thy prayers at night 

In tender piety so oft have striven. 

Away with vain regrets and selfish sighs — 

Even I, dear friend, am lonely, not unblest : 

Permitted sometimes on that form to gaze, 

Or feel the light of those consoling eyes : 

If but a moment on my cheek it stays 

I know that gentle beam from all the rest ! 

A sonnet to a sceptic, which follows, is singu- 
larly fine: the last two lines approaching, if 
they do not reach, absolute sublimity. It is 
difficult to avoid a feeling of tenderness to- 
wards a mind so conservative, so reactionary 
even, in its sympathies, as that of our author 
when we see these qualities combined with 
the restlessness that impels its author to grope 
among disquieting problems, and to hunt 
among shadows for light. How difficult it is 
sometimes to reconcile belief and aspiration in 
any reasonable bond of union is shown in the 
second poem in the book, ‘The Infant Bridal.’ 
The motive of this is the victory of peace. 
Mr. De Vere sings of the gain that is brought 
by the union of the infant offspring of two 
monarchs, who, after being always at war with 
each other, at length fall by each other's hand. 
He however interrupts the song of praise for 
peace in order to show how the youth as soon 
as he nears manhood, if, indeed, he can be said 
to do so, seeing he is only twelve years of 
age, is 
Vowed to the Cross, and honourable war. 

It needs a very staunch faith indeed to 
regard the Crusades as differing in any impor- 
tant respect from ordinary forms of medizval 
war. Mr. De Vere may, of course plead that 
he is dealing with the modes of thought of 
past times. Such « plea would, however, be 
scarcely fair, seeing it is obvious he himself 
possesses the staunch faith of which we speak. 
The ‘ Recollections of Greece,’ and other poems 
of travel have interest for those acquainted 
with the spots described. On the whole, how- 
ever, the refinement and distinction which 
abound in the minor poems fail to compensate 
for the absence of breadth, and it is only the 
sonnets that appeal to any but the narrowest 
circle of readers. ‘The Fall of Rora’ consists 
of fragments of a lyrical drama, written upon 
the subject of the Waldenses. 

‘Angels and Men’ is a very pious and 
rather mystical poem, written in blank verse 
of the most commonplace character, and dedi- 
cated to the Laureate, whom the author calls 
“my tuneful Tennyson.’ The extent of Mr. 
Wellen Smith’s lyrical faculty may be inferred 
from the fact that he regards as a verse the 
following combination of words :— 

Father / Creator! Preserver! God! 
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Those who see in New Zealand the England 
of the Southern Seas will find confirmation of 
that view in Miss Peacocke’s book. It has every 
characteristic of ordinary English verse such 
as every year deluges us with and which dis- 
appears, to what limbo we are unable to guess. 
In the interests of humanity, it is desirable, if 
we are to fill with an English race the islands of 
the Southern Ocean, that we should suppress 
that race of friends who insist upon the pub- 
lication of poems avowedly written with no 
view to the public. Surely it is scarcely worth 
while to send across half the globe an invita- 
tion like this :— 

Come, sister, come, let us up and away ; 

Sweetly and brightly the breezes play ; 

Spring, bright Spring, is coming again, 

Bringing all pleasant thoughts in her train. 
Nor do we consider the term ‘ Rays from the 
Southern Cross’ especially significant when 
applied to such lines as 
Again above the storm, in accents wild, 
Is heard a voice ; it shrieks, ‘‘ My child! my child ! ” 
The illustrations, by the Rev. Philip Walsh, 
which accompany the volume do not add greatly 
to its value. 

If the poems before described may claim 
their title of ‘ Rays from the Southern Cross,’ 
‘Sir Rae’ might, with equal right, proclaim 
itself ‘an ingot from the Western mines.” It 
“hails” from California, and, as an introduc- 
tion states, was finished at the bidding of a 
lady of great literary taste and refinement, 
who heard the first canto, and liked “the 
rhythm and the plot,” and encouraged the 
author to finish it. He has been ill advised, 
however, in sending the completed work across 
the Atlantic. We doubt if there is a single 
lady in this country so eccentric in taste, or so 
complaisant in disposition, as to read the first 
canto and express a desire for more. ‘Sir 
Rae’ is written in what, we suppose, is 
assumed to be ballad verse. Four lines 
will show with what signal success this is 
managed :— 

“General St. Cloud! living, and well! ” 

“‘ Jean,” shrieked the general ; “ where is she, 

My child, you took with you to dwell ? 

Speak! Have you brought her back to me?” 
This book, also, is illustrated. 

The hymns included in the ‘Christian 
Home’ do not give us a high notion of the 
poetical gifts of modern writers. They are 
sadly inferior in diction, as in fervour, to the 
hymns of Wither, of Watts, and of Wesley, to 
say nothing of such later writers as Mont- 
gomery, Heber, and Keble. There is, indeed, 
a depressing mediocrity about them, which 
leads one to doubt the merit of the selec- 
tion. Surely Miss Rossetti has written hymns 
fifty-fold better than anything in this com- 
pilation. 

Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell has collected a 
number of his vers de société, and published 
them in a very pretty little volume. Those 
who remember ‘Puck on Pegasus’ will be 
sorry to find it hard to recognize the author 
who must have pleased them before, and led 
them to form considerable expectations. Mr. 
Pennell has not lost his skill in queer but easy 
versification. Nor has he altogether forgotten 
the distinction between the art of the satirist 
and of the writer of trifles. But there is 
a touch of bitterness in his raillery now which 
would have spoiled his verses even if they were 
weighted by a more abundant supply of wit 
than they can boast of. The fact is that they 





are sadly wanting in point, one and all. Vers 
de société with the faults we have indicated 
sink to mere mechanical exercises. In this 
kind of writing the sort of effect you wish to 
produce is, that every reader shall think as he 
reads that he could at once sit down and do 
as well himself. Only, if your verses are good, 
he will find himself dreadfully mistaken. Un- 
fortunately, it may confidently be said that 
any one with the smallest power of versification 
would not find himself mistaken after reading 
Mr. Pennell’s rhymes. They are, in fact, not 
much above the level of the impromptu verses 
which get written at a round game. They 
seem even to have had a damping effect upon 
Mr. Du Maurier, for out of his ten illustrations 
there is certainly not more than one equal to 
his usual drawings for Punch. 








The Folk-Lore of China, and its Affinities with 
that of the Aryan and Semitic Races. By 
N. B. Dennys. (Triibner & Co.) 

Amone the Chinese, who are possessed of 

some civilization, who are entirely ignorant 

of science, and whose priests are little better 
than wizards and necromancers, we may natu- 
rally expect to find vast stores of super- 
stitious beliefs and legends ; nor will any one 
so expecting who reads Mr. Dennys’s book be 
disappointed. On every important event of 
daily life, and in almost every branch of folk- 
lore, he has diligently collected the beliefs 
current among the people, and, with but a few 
exceptions, he has been able to identify them 
with those existing in European countries. On 
this identification Mr. Dennys has enlarged 
at considerable length, in some instances 
even relating the whole of the European 
counterpart of the Chinese legend. We are 
inclined to grudge the space thus occupied to 
the exclusion of additional Chinese matter. 
Mr. Dennys has divided the contents of his 
work into superstitions as to personal fortune; 
superstitions as to various subjects; super- 
stitions involving the interference of super- 
natural powers ; legendary folk-lore, and fables 
and proverbial folk-lore. Under the first head- 
ing come the popular beliefs concerning birth, 
marriage, and death; and on these whole 
books might be written,—indeed, we may say 
are written, for the larger portions of the 
numberless astrological almanacs which are 
published annually are devoted to forecasts 
and portents connected with these events. 
Astrology, taking as a basis the day and hour 
of the birth of a child, forecasts its horoscope, 
and indicates the lucky days for the various 
events of infantine life ; further, it prescribes 
the periods in which, if marriages are con- 
tracted, the largest amount of happiness will 
be obtained, and points to the seasons when 
the dead will find the snuggest lying in the 
grave. But, apart from astrology, Mr. Dennys 
gives us a number of superstitious beliefs on 
these subjects, nearly all of which have their 
counterparts in Europe, and are capable of 
explanation. Among others, however, there 

is one for which it is difficult to supply a 

meaning. In many parts of China, a bride, on 

entering her future home, is lifted over a pan 
of lighted charcoal placed on the threshold ; 

a somewhat similar custom prevailed among 

the ancient Romans, who placed fire and water 

on the doorstep for the bride to pass over; but 
no attempt has, as far as we are aware, even 





been made to explain the significance of either 
act. 

In the manner in which the bridegroom 
becomes possessed of his bride, however, it is 
easy to trace a survival of the ancient practice 
of marriage by capture. In some parts of the 
country the bridegroom goes at night, with a 
following of friends and servants, to the home 
of his bride, and carries her back in triumph 
to his house; while in others he meets her 
half way, but always at night, and takes her 
from her companions. This is but a step in 
advance of the custom which prevails in Cen- 
tral Asia, where the bridegroom goes through 
the farce of racing after his bride on horse- 
back. There are also many legends relating 
to marriage which are essentially Chinese, 
such, for instance, as the belief that the feet 
of every pair to be united in wedlock are from 
infancy tied together with an invisible thread 
of red silk. 

Many Chinese superstitions are largely in- 
fluenced by the belief in the omnipotence of 
Fung-shuy, which may be described as the 
groping of the Chinese mind after a system 
of natural science, and by which the sites for 
graves and buildings are fixed and the welfare 
of households assured. On several occasions 
the superior wisdom of the laws of Fung-shuy 
as to the choice of sites, compared with the 
usually accepted principles of sanitary science 
among ourselves, has been conclusively proved. 
When our troops took possession of Canton 
in 1858, the military authorities chose the hill 
in the northern part of the city as the head- 
quarters of the troops, and converted the 
temples with which its sides abounded, 
although, in accordance with Fung-shuy, not 
a dwelling-house was to be found upon it, 
into barracks; while in the flat, densely 
populated parts of the city strategical points 
were occupied by the remainder of the garri- 
son. The hospital returns were not long in 
showing that in this case at least Fung-shuy 
had reason on its side; for a comparison 
between the healthfulness of the two portions 
of the garrison proved that the troops posted 
in the midst of all the filth of a Chinese city 
suffered less from illness than their comrades 
who looked down upon them from “the 
heights.” Similar experiences were made at 
Hongkong, where the sites of some of the 
public buildings were condemned both by 
Fung-shuy and the experience of the officials 
who were doomed to occupy them. 

There is no such reasonable ground for the 
popular legends concerning elfin foxes, dragons, 
hares possessed, and other uncanny monsters, 
nor for the faith which is generally reposed 
in the protective power of charms and 
amulets. But to suggest a doubt as to these 
last superstitions is to throw a stone at a valu- 
able priestly monopoly. To the Buddhist and 
Taouist priests belong the privilege of dis- 
pensing these mysterious bits of paper, and, 
as may be supposed, as long as the priests can 
maintain any hold over the minds of the 
people, so long will charms and amulets be 
bought and sold. It would be as reasonable 
to expect a Shaman to denounce exorcism as 
a fraud, as to hope that Chinese priests may 
be induced to disparage the virtue of their 
wares. A case with some nearer approach to 
plausibility might possibly be made out for 
the belief shared in by Chinamen that celestial 
phenomena have a direct relation to terrestrial 
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are believed to be omens of evil augury to 
reigning sovereigns, nor is it only in China 
that occasionally events have offered some 
justification for the belief. It is an incident 
worthy of note that the death of the Emperor 
Hien-fung, in 1861, was immediately preceded 
by the appearance of a comet, and that just 
before his successor, Tung-che, sickened with 
his fatal illness in 1874, a comet appeared in 
the sky. 

It has been impossible in this notice even 
to indicate the many branches of Chinese folk- 
lore of which Mr. Dennys treats in his work. 
To say that he has not exhausted the field is 
merely to say that he has not performed an 
impossible feat; but his book, which is full 
of valuable and interesting matter, will form 
a very important addition to folk-lore litera- 
ture. 








A History of Franee. 
M.A. Vols. II. 
Press.) 

Mr. Kircutn’s book is an abridgment of 

French history. Although larger than a hand- 

book in the strict sense of the word, it is 

evidently intended to be put before learners, 
and supply them with a clear, rapid, and yet 
sufficiently complete account of the sequence 
of events. It is, therefore, out of question to 
require from Mr, Kitchin either new ideas or 
new researches. He was not bound to go to 
the original sources, compare and criticize 
them : all that he could be expected to do was 
to make himself acquainted with the second- 
hand authorities, to be familiar with the state 
of historical knowledge, and to adopt on each 
point the most trustworthy or, at least, the 
most probable opinion. Beyond this nothing 

could be reasonably stipulated for, except a 

good arrangement of the materials he had 

collected and a pleasant style. 

So far as the style goes, there is not much to 
praise or to blame in Mr. Kitchin. The narra- 
tive is simple, clear, and adequate : it lacks, 
indeed, fire and colour ; but, after all, in a text- 
book clearness is the first of qualities. The 
disposition of the matter is at first sight rather 
surprising, and naturally suggests sundry objec- 
tions, Mr. Kitchin has wished to establish 
a more rational division by grouping the reigns 
into periods, of which each, he thinks, has its 
its own peculiar characteristic. Thus the first 
Book, or “The Age of Louis XI.,” contains 
the close of the reign of Charles VII., the 
reign of Louis XI., and that of Charles VIII. 
down to 1494. The next Book, ‘‘ The Age of 
the Italian Expeditions,” stretches from the 
expedition of Charles VIII. to the Treaty of 
Madrid (1526). Book IIL, or ‘*The Last of 
the Valois,” is divided into two parts, “The 
Age of the Italian Wars,” including Francis I. 
and Henry IIL. and “The Civil Wars,” which 
takes us from Francis II. down to the Edict 
of Nantes. Book IV., “ The Bourbon 
Monarchy—its Rise,” comprises the period 
from the Edict to the death of Mazarin ; ‘“‘ The 
Monarchy at its Height” (Book V.), the reign 
of Louis XIV.; and the last Book, the sixth, 
“The Decadence of the Monarchy,” contains 
the reigns of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. 

It is obvious at once to how many objec- 
tions such a division is open. ‘The Age 
of Louis XI.’ includes the closing years 
of Charles VII., who was on the worst 
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of all influence in the government, and the 
first years of Charles VIII., which were 
marked by a violent reaction against the 
whole of the work of Louis XI. The 
title of the first part of Book III., “The 
Age of the Italian Wars,” is altogether false. 
Italy played only a secondary ré/e in this 
period. The central fact of the epoch is the 
contest between France and the House of 
Austria. In the eyes of most French his- 
torians, the policy of France in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries was swayed by the 
idea of counteracting the excessive preponder- 
ance of the House of Hapsburg and of estab- 
lishing, for the benefit of all Europe what is 
styled “the Balance of Power.” Mr. Kitchin 
seems to think that France was moved by 
much less disinterested and more ambitious 
motives. We are inclined to agree with him; 
but it would have been well to notice these 
claims of French diplomacy, if only to refute 
them, and to give to the struggle between 
France, Germany, and Spain the importance 
it deserves. 


When we come to examine each of 
Mr. Kitchin’s Books by itself, it will 
be found that the narrative is well 


managed and well divided; the Introductions 
which precede each division are precise, 
although brief, and are useful guides to the 
reader. The details are wisely chosen, 
sufficiently numerous to impart some life to 
the narrative, and yet not so many as to 
make it complicated or difficult to follow. In 
one word, with what Mr. Kitchin tells us 
there is no fault to be found. But as to 
what he has not told us there is great com- 
plaint to be made. Mr. Kitchin relates in a 
capital style the political history of France,— 
he supplies sketches of the chief men, he shows 
them contending on the battle-field or in the 
cabinet; but heleaves almost entirely unnoticed 
all that concerns the manners, the ideas, the 
literature, and even the institutions of the 
country. In this respect, Mr. Kitchin’s 
manual is in accordance with gone - by 
methods. People are agreed nowadays in 
thinking that what it is above all important 
to make known to young people is not facts, 
but the ideas of which those facts are the ex- 
pression. There is not a word in Mr. Kitchin 
about the Renaissance—a movement so par- 
ticularly brilliant in France; almost nothing 
on the literary movement of the seventeenth 
century ; what is said of Voltaire and Rous- 
seau is quite insufficient to give a notion of 
the double movement, scientific and philo- 
sophical, of the eighteenth century; finally, the 
religious struggles of that century, which had 
such a great influence on the French Revolu- 
tion, are not made sufficiently prominent. The 
Reformation is treated with more care, and 
Mr. Kitchin has examined the reasons which 
prevented France from becoming Protestant, 
and which produced Calvinism. On the other 
hand, he is almost silent about financial affairs ; 
the réle played by the Parliament in the 
eighteenth century, &c., is not even indicated, 
The names of Machault and Maupeou are not 
so much as pronounced. Generally speaking, 
in fact, the third volume, and the reign of 
Louis XV. especially, are by far the feeblest 
part of the book. In regard to facts, Mr. 
Kitchin is usually exact. There are, to be 
sure, some mistakes which show he is not 





of the inventor of the Vaudeville in the 
fifteenth century, Jean Bassin—a double error, 
because he should have written Basselin, and 
because the verses attributed to Basselin were 
fabricated at the end of the sixteenth century 
by Jean le Houx; but, in general, he has re. 
course to good authorities and chooses his facts 
with discernment. His judgments, in particular, 
are marked by firmness and justice, and his 
general theory, that the fall of the monarchy 
was the work of the monarchy and its exagger- 
ated absolutism, is excellently worked out in 
these volumes. 

To conclude, if any student wishes for an 
abridgment of the political history of France, 
he will find Mr. Kitchin’s manual admirably 
suited to his needs. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


The Great Gulf Fixed. By Gerald Grant. 

3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
Winstowe. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 3 

(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Severed by a Ring. By Frances Geraldine 
Southern. 2 vols. (Remington & Co.) 
Mr. Grant’s work possesses the merit of not 
being a conventional novel. Neither is it 
more than reasonably sensational. The hero 
is not, we are happy to say, perfect; nor is 
the heroine divinely beautiful. The characters 
are neatly and naturally, rather than power- 
fully drawn. The women are womanly with- 
out being insipid, and the leading lady is a 
charming creation. Mr. and Mrs. Lane, the 
little cosy, comfortable, good-hearted middle- 
class couple, are well described: and it is 
possible to feel that we have known them 
somewhere. It is to be hoped that Mr. Gerald 
Grant will continue to give us from time to 
time other novels equally carefully and cleverly 

written, 

Three tragic deaths in three volumes are 
surely a waste of pathos; yet Mrs. Adams 
harrows us by the spectacle of an incendiary 
perishing in the snow after setting the roof of 
his greatest benefactor on fire, of the heroine’s 
first lover dying of delirium tremens, and of 
a hunchbacked clerk, whose moral nature is 
the very converse of his physical sinking 
in all the stages of consumption. ‘The story 
is in no need of such an accumulation of 
misery. The sustained sufferings of the hero, 
whose patience under the double trial of his 
doubtful parentage, and of the spectacle of the 
woman he loves wasting her aflection upon 
a worthless debauchee, is something heroic, 
should be enough to satisfy the most morbid 
lover of pain. ‘The relation of William Snow, 
or Mallinger, to his friends and foes,—to the 
crippled friend of his childhood, and to the 
strange family with which he finds himself 
connected in manhood, to his benefactor, 
David Earle, and to the unhappy roué who 
for a time supplants him in Lilian’s love,—all 
serve to try his mettle in the most crucial 
manner. He is, on the whole, a most satis- 
factory hero, though the character of his humble 
friend Jim is more original. Pelham Pettigrew, 
the legal genius who resolves every one’s diffi- 
culties, is also good, though a little stagey 
and occasionally exasperating in his manner- 
isms. The intentionally comic parts of the 
story are modelled “after” Dickens, and, of 
course, a trifle overdone. Mrs. Dutton is one 
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of the more wearisome of the exponents of 
comedy. The Scotch baronet with the un- 
likely name, Sir George Plaistow, isa grotesque 
impossibility, David Earle, too, the patron 
of Snow’s youthful years, is a rather mawkish 
old gentleman of the Cheeryble type ; but, on 
the whole, the book has good points enough in 
it to float a more outrageous plot and more 
unnatural characters. 

Miss Southern’s love-story runs far from 
smoothly. The heroine places her affections 
at first sight upon a “ brave soldier,” whose 
mysterious relations with a certain Anna 
Prince, her maid, cause her in a fit of indigna- 
tion to wed a “noble baronet” to spite him. 
On her wedding-day she discovers from a 
letter, which she has refrained from opening 
till that time, that her lover is blameless, and 
has, in fact, been taking an unnecessary 
amount of odium upon himself in order to 
screen a worthless brother. Then ensues a 
vast amount of misery to the wedded pair. 
Madeleine is perpetually on the verge of elope- 
ment with the soldier, and, though she remains 
technically faithful to the baronet, leads him 
a wretched life till time, and a dangerous 
illness on his part, unite the struggling pair. 
Sir Gerard is a model of patience, and the 
book, therefore, inculcates an excellent moral 
for husbands. The style is imperfect. “Are 
you agreeable to this place ?” is but vernacular 
grammar. A less excusable sentence, how- 
ever, is, “ Against the news had spread to 
England, she fancied she might confidentially 
count on being a wife herself.” 








LAW BOOKS, 
History of Modern English Law. By Sir Roland 
Knyvet Wilson, Bart., M.A. (Rivingtons.) 

To give “as compendiously as is consistent with 
clearness a history of the laws of England from 
the year 1765, when the first attempt to describe 
them as a whole in a popular form was made by 
Sir W. Blackstone, down to the present time,” is 
the object of the author of this book. The work 
is divided into three parts: Part I. treating of the 
law in the time of Blackstone ; Part II. treating 
of the life and work of Bentham; and Part ITI. 
treating of the legal changes since 1825. The 
subject of the second part, though having a direct 
bearing upon modern legislation, does not appear 
to us to fall properly within the scope of the work. 
Part III. forms, of course, the most important 
part of the book, and comprises chapters on 
“changes as to the form in which the law is enun- 
ciated”; “changes in the law of property, contract, 
and absolute duties”; changes in the laws as to 
wrongs and remedies”; “changes in the laws as 
to procedure and evidence”; “changes in the laws 
relating to special classes of persons.” In this part 
of the work, which is comprised in a hundred and 
eleven crown octavo pages, most of the legislative 
changes effected during the last fifty years are shortly 
noticed. The reader, therefore, cannot complain 
of the work on the ground of its being bulky. 
On looking through it, however, we could not help 
feeling that some passages in it are likely to mis- 
lead uninformed persons. In speaking, for in- 
stance, of the order in which the half blood suc- 
ceeds to real property on the death intestate of 
the owner, Sir R. Wilson says (at page 206), “A 
kinsman of the half blood comes next after a kins- 
man in the same degree of the whole blood.” Now 
this statement is quite true when the common 
ancestor is a male, and quite untrue when the 
common ancestor is a female. When the common 
ancestor is a female, the half blood come in next 
after the common ancestor, that is to say, their 
place in the order of succession is much more 
Temote than that of the half blood when the 
common ancestor is amale. Again, when speaking 





of the laws of descent as they existed before 1833, 
Sir R. Wilson says, at page 44, “the course of de- 
scent was traced, not immediately from the last 
owner, but from the last person who acquired by 
a title other than descent—the original ‘ purchaser’ 
ashe was called.” Again, at page 206, when speak- 
ing of the law as it now stands, he says, “the 
descent is now traced in all cases from the last 
owner, not the last purchaser.” It appears to us 
that these statements are the reverse of the facts. 
Under the old law the descent was traced from 
the person who last died actually seised, that is, 
had the feudal possession, the maxim being seisina 
facit stipitem; whilst under the present law the 
descent is traced from the purchaser, the person 
last entitled being considered to have been the 
purchaser, unless he be shown to have inherited. 


Railway Passengers and Railway Companies : their 
Duties and Liabilities. By Louis Arthur 
Goodeve. (Stevens & Haynes.) 

Tue author, in his Preface, says that his endeavour 

has been “ to express, as it at present stands, the 

whole law relating to railway passengers in such 
manner that it may be intelligible to any reader ” ; 
and he expresses a hope that the work may be of 
use to the travelling public, as well as to the legal 
practitioner. We think that his hope will be in 

a great measure realized, as he has managed to 

pack into a very small space much useful infor- 

mation on a somewhat extensive branch of law. 


A Treatise on the Law relating to the Pollution 
and Obstruction of Watercourses. By OC. 
Higgins, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. (Same pub- 
lishers. ) 

Mr. Hicerns’s treatise consists of two parts: the 

first is an analysis of the Rivers Pollution Act of 

1876, with explanatory comments ; the second is 

an investigation of the subject of riparian rights, 

an inquiry which is rendered necessary to the full 
understanding of the Act in question by the fact 
that Section 16 states that “the powers given by 
this Act shall not be deemed to prejudice or affect 
any other rights or powers now existing or vested 
in any person by Act of Parliament, law, or 
custom.” Riparian rights have consequently to be 
considered. They arise either ex jure nature, by 
way of easements, or from custom. The law on 
each of these heads is carefully gathered from the 
reports of various cases, and intelligibly laid 
down. The remedies for the infringement of 
rights are then discussed in the same lucid method. 

An Appendix contains “some statutory provisions 

relating to watercourses and the vesting of 

sewers.” This is useful and valuable as far as it 
goes; but it is not exhaustive. Nor is it quite 
clear on what principle the selection has been 

made. The first Act cited is 3 & 4 Will. IV. 

c. 22. The Thames Conservancy Acts of 1864 and 

1866 and the Lee Conservancy Act of 1868 are 

cited, but no other Acts of a similar nature ; so 

that this part of the treatise is somewhat capricious 
in its grasp. The indexing of the book is a perfect 
model of excellence in this too often neglected part 

of an author's work. A Table of Contents, a 

Table of Statutes, and a Table of Cases are pre- 

fixed ; and an admirable Alphabetical Index is 

appended. The work will be found of great value 
in that large crop of legal cases for which the 
seed was sown broadcast by the Public Health 

Act of 1872; while a later, but still prolific, crop 

may be looked for from the Legislation of 1876. 


The Law of Literature. By James Appleton 
Morgan, M.A., of the New York Bar. 2 vols. 
(New York, Cockcroft & Co.; London, Sampson 
Low & Co.) 

Tuts is substantially a treatise on the law of copy- 

right ; but the author, following the example of 

Mr. Shortt, has thought proper to combine with 

this theme the subjects of libel and contempt of 

court. All this, no doubt, may be regarded as 
included in the “ law of literature” ; but, beyond 
the well-known principle that libellous and hurt- 
ful matter is not protected by our copyright laws, 
there is really no reason why a student of the law 
of copyright should be troubled with considerations 








of libel or contempt. Mr. Morgan’s offences, how- 
ever, go much further than this, He is not only 
determined to investigate the law wherever it can 
be found to have even the remotest bearing on 
literary labour, but is given to illustrate his 
subject by endless quotations, acknowledged 
and unacknowledged, from other works. Thus, 
before definitively settling down to the subject of 
“dramatic copyright or stage right,” he devotes 
many pages to tracing the origin and progress of 
stage performances, starting with “the opinion of 
the learned,” that the Book of Job is in dramatic 
form, and conducting his readers regularly through 
the most prominent facts in the history of the 
Greek and Roman drama, the miracle plays and 
moralities, and so forth. The result, as may be 
expected, is a very large book. That a good deal 
of curious matter relating to copyright is com- 
prised in the 1,600 closely-printed pages of these 
two handsome volumes, may be readily acknow- 
ledged ; but Mr. Morgan’s comments are wanting 
in the precision which can alone give value to legal 
instruction. When, for example, he remarks that 
“it is not improbable that we owe to the fact that, 
in his day, a manuscript or published work was 
practically without protection, and not to be 
entrusted beyond the writer’s hand, that no 
authentic and authoritative text of Shakspeare 
exists,” it might naturally be inferred that in the 
time of James the First there was no such thing 
as literary property. But the author's “right to 
his copy,” which, said Milton, “God forbid should 
be gainsaid,” was, as Mr. Morgan is well aware, 
recognized both by the common law and by the 
Licensing Acts and Ordinances before the statute 
of Anne. No doubt what is meant is, that, as 
piracy was generally defined as the unauthorized 
multiplication of copies, and the mere speakin 
of words on a stage was not a multiplication o 
copies, Shakspeare, in common with the other 
dramatists of his time, probably hesitated to 
publish his plays, lest he should thus enable un- 
scrupulous rivals to perform them without his 
leave. Again : there is no more difficult question 
in copyright law than the exact limits within 
which it is lawful for a writer or compiler to avail 
himself of the matter of another writer’s copy- 
right work. Mr. Morgan, however, attempts to 
settle this question offhand by the astounding 
proposition that ‘‘so long as copies of his whole 
work are not multiplied without his licence, his 
right is not infringed.” This, we will undertake to 
say, is not law, either in England or in the United 
States. English authors are bound to be grateful 
to Mr. Morgan for declaring himself“ unreservedly 
in favour of international copyright”; but there 
is some difficulty in determining what are his 
precise views on this subject. What he means by 
saying that “it is a fact that an author’s universal 
right tothe result of his own labours, wherever he 
is, and to whatever nationality he claims allegiance, 
is fully recognized and admitted to-day both in 
England and America,” we are wholly at a loss to 
conceive. Equally puzzling is his remark that 
“the one reason, perhaps, why the English author 
does not come to the American publisher is because 
by his own laws—by his own British statutes— 
a prior publication in this country deprives him of 
his copyright at home”; and, further, that “it is, 
to say the least, insincere for Englishmen to charge 
the United States with standing in the way of 
a policy to which the only real barrier is opposed 
by themselves.” Mr. Morgan must be aware that, 
under the United States law, no one but a citizen 
of the United States, “or a resident therein,” can 
obtain copyright there ; so that an English author 
first publishing in the United States would not 
only lose copyright at home, but would fail to gain 
any rights in the country of his preference. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs. Provost & Co. send us Paper Money, 
by Mr. James Harvey, of Liverpool. The race 
from which alchemists were once reared is not yet 
wholly extinct among us. As fascinating and as 
hopeless as the search after the philosopher's 
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‘stone, is the endeavour to find a currency in paper 
money which need not be payable in gold, but 
which yet is to maintain an equal value with that 
metal ; which is to expand in sympathy with the 
ewishes of mankind, and yet is to contract when 
‘required in obedience to the strictest laws of 
.political economy. Mr. Harvey, as far as we 
understand him, believes that such a paper cur- 
rency is possible. No doubt unconvertible paper 
‘currencies have at times beenof very high service 
‘both to individuals and to countries, and especially 
in periods of great national trials. The most 
recent, and perhaps the most successful, instance 
of such a currency is that employed in France, 
rendered necessary through the payment of the 
war indemnity to Germany, which Mr. Harvey 
does not fail to quote. But this vast paper 
circulation really has rested throughout on a 
metallic basis; it was not self-supporting, and had 
it not been for the brilliant management of the 
Bank of France, which has conducted its business 
throughout ‘with a skill, and it may be added 
with a patriotism, beyond praise, that bold ex- 
periment might have seen a very different con- 
clusion. We have read Mr. Harvey’s volume 
throughout, from the Preface to the Appendix, 
and with every desire to be accessible to new 
forms of truth, have to remain of the opinion that 
a metallic basis is essential to the idea of any 
currency which is to be permanently satisfactory. 


Mr. Exxior Srock’s reprint of Caxton’s 
Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers, to which 
Mr. W. Blades supplies a preface, is as perfect 
a reproduction as possible of the original. The 
book is extremely well got up, with initials and 
paragraph signs in red, convenient paper, large 
margins, stamped cloth binding in imitation of 
‘russia, The text is generally well printed, and 
seldom blurred or faint, as photo- lithographic 
reprints commonly are. The copy in the 
British Museum, which was used as model, has 
not affixed to it the colophon with the date 1477 
and the name of Caxton, which are to be found 
in Lord Spencer’s copy at Althorp. A curious 
feature of the book is the unevenness of the lines, 
which gives a ragged appearance to the pages, and 
indicates in books of the fifteenth century the 
hand of an inexperienced typographer. Another 
peculiarity is the casual occurrence of the lower 
case d with the split upper stroke, or double haste, 
to be found in the almost identical type used by 
John Veldener in his early books, such as the 
‘Herbarius’ and his reprint of the ‘Speculum 
Humane Salvationis.’ 


Unpver the title Inde et Himalaya, Count 
Goblet d’Alviella publishes, through Plon, of Paris, 
one of the best books on travel in India which 
it has been our fortune to read. It has an excel- 
lent map, and the plates by which it is illustrated 
are also good. Almost the only error which we 
have detected is in the statement that the Malay 
Archipelago is a Buddhist country. Count Goblet 
d’Alviella, who was the special correspondent of 
the Indépendance Belge in India during the 
Prince’s visit, takes a very favourable view of the 
English rule in India, but he does not hesitate to 
blame us in those cases in which he thinks blame 
our due, as, for instance, in the matter of the 
proposed visit to the Prince’s durbar of the young 
Nizam. 


WE have on our table Trade Marks’ Registra- 
tion, by L. B. Mozley (Stevens & Sons),— Cheap 
German Series: the First and Second Exercise 
Books and the Second Reader, by E. L. Naftel 
(Longmans),— Elements of Geometry, by E. Atkins 
(Collins),—- Botanical Tables, by A. B. Buckley 
(Stanford),— The Age of Anne, by E. E. Morris, 
M.A. (Longmans),— Handbook of Essentials in 
History and Literature, by Rev. D. Gallery, S.J. 
(Dublin, Gill & Son),—The Competitive Elementa ry 
Geography, by R. Johnston (Longmans),—The 
Arctic Expedition, 1875-6, by R. Johnston 


(Warne),—The Bath Thermal Waters, by J. K. 
Spender, M.D., and Rev. L. Blomefield, M.A. 
(Churchill)—Memoir of James Haughton, by 
Samuel Haughton (Longmaus),—A Biographical 








Sketch of David Hare, by P. C. Mittra (Calcutta 
Newman),—The Life of Pope Pius IX., by 
Rev..A. Mills (Lane),— Life of Handel, by Dr. 
Fowle (Pitman),—Three Sketches of Life in Ice- 
land, by Carl Andersen, translated by M. Fenton 
(Washbourne),—Sea Fisheries, by E. W. H. Holds- 
worth, Salmon Fisheries, by A. Young (Stanford), 
—Precious Stones and Gems, by E. W. Streeter 
(Chapman & Hall),—Russia Financially Con- 
sidered (Wilson),— Papers on the Eastern Question 
(Cassell),— Essays and Reviews, by Right Rev. J. 
L. Spalding, D.D. (New York, the Catholic Publi- 
cation Society),—The Critical Review, by D. 
Puseley and Son (Hall & Lovitt),—The Prophe- 
cies of Braham Seer, by A. Mackenzie (Inverness, 
Mackenzie),—The Music-Pupil’s Register, by J. 
Bradford (Simpson & Co.),—The Village of Mer- 
row: its Past and Present, by Frank Johnson 
(Montreal, Lovell Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany),—Tasso’s Enchanted Ground (Batchards),— 
A Book of Bristol Sonnets, by H. D. Rawnsley, 
B.A. (Hamilton, Adams & Co.),—Baby-Land, by 
C. M. Gemmer (Blackwood & Co.),— Flowers 
of the Free Lands. by T. Bracken (Dun- 
edin, Mills, Dick & Co.),—Blanche of Bourbon 
and other Poems, by H. Alcmar (Hookham),— 
The Pleasures of Human Life, and other 
Poems, by H. E. Clamp (Bury St. Edmugds, 
Merrell),—Boyhood Lays, by W. H. Thomas 
(Triibner),—Christian Politics, by Rev. J. Lloyd, 
M.A. (Bell),— Glimpses of Pastoral Work: in the 
Covenanting Times, by Rev. W. Ross, LL.D. 
(Nisbet),—Principles of the English Church, by 
Rev. C. Hole (Longmans),—Morals and Religion 
in History, by J. D. Marshall (Blackwood & 
Sons),—Jsrael in Canaan under Joshua and the 
Judges, by A. Edersheim, D.D. (Religious Tract 
Society),— Ascension Day and Whitsuntide, by 
Kuklos (Harris)—La ‘tréce avant les Grees, by 
Louis Benloew (Paris, Maisonneuve & C.),— 
and Der Begriff der Strafe, by H. Pfenninger 
(Nutt). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 
Pusey’s (Rev. E. B.) Minor Prophets, 4to. 31/6 cl. 
Stanley's (A. P., D.D.) Addresses and Sermons delivered at St. 
Andrews in 1872, 1875, and 1877, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Law. 
Joyce’s (W.) Doctrine and Principles of the Law of Injunc- 
tions, 8vo. 30/ cl. 
Purday’s (C. H.) Copyright, a Sketch of its Rise and Progress, 
8vo. 5/ cl. , 
Fine Art. 
Thompson's (Kate) Handbook to Public Picture Galleries of 
Europe, er. 8vo. ti/ cl. Ip. 
History and Biography. 
Historical Biographies—Life of sir Walter Raleigh, by Louise 
Creighton, feap. 8vo. 3/ cl. 
Menzies’s (Sutherland) History of Europe, from the Decadence 
of Western Europe to the Reformation, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Schmitz’s (L., LL.D.) History of Latin Literature, 2/6 cl. 
Geography. 
Burnaby’s (F.) A Ride to Khiva, cheap edition, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Hachette’s Diamond Guides, Baden and the Black Forest, by 
Ad, Joanne, 18mo. 3/ cl. 
MacCoan’s (J. C.) Egypt as It Is, Svo. 21/ cl. 
Morford’s Short Trip-Guide to Hurope, 1877, 12mo. 6, cl. 
Philology. 
Fables of La Fontaine, Books 1 and 2, edited, with Notes, by 
P. Bowden Smith, feap. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Science. 
Darwin's (C.) Different Forms of Flowers on Plavts of the same 
Species, cr. 8vo. 10/écl. 
Roscoe’s (H. E.) and Schorlemmer’s (C.) Treatise on Che- 
mistry, Vol. 1, Non-Metallic Elements, 8vo. 21/ c!. 
Whitweli’s Iron Smelter’s Pocket Analysis Book, fcap. 5/ roan. 
General Literature. 
A Month in the Coasting Trade, a True Narrative, by E. A., 
J.8.C., and J. A. R., er. 8vo. 1/6 sw. 
Annette, by the Author of ‘St. Olave’s,’ 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Broughton’s (R.) Joan, Popular Edition, ¢i/ cl. 
Chamisso'’s (A. Von) Peter Schiemihl, with Notes by M. 
Foerster, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. swd, 
Chapman's (Hon. Mrs. E. W.) A Constant Heart, 2 vols. 12 
Grant's (Jas.) Did She Love Him? a Novel, 12mo. 2/ el. 
Graphic (The), Vol. January to June, 1577, tolio, 20/ cl. 
Hobart’s (Lord) Political Essays, Svo. 6/ cl. 
London Journal, Vol. January to June, 1877, 4to. 4/6 cl. 
Lush’s (W. J. H.) Examination Papers for Use of Medical 
Students, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Lytton’s (Lord) Last of the Barons, Library Edit., 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Manniny’s (Card.) Miscelianies, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 15/ cl. 
re Club Cricket Scores and Biographies, Vols. 7 and 
8, 10/ el. 
Mother’s Nell, by E. R. G , roy. 16mo. 1/6 el. 
Punch, Vol. 72, January to June, 1877, 4to. 8/6 cl. 
Thomson's (W,) The Sizing uf Cotton Goods, S8vo. 7/6 cl. 








CAXTONIANA. 
Hampstead, July 16, 1977, 

In Mr. Blades’s admirable work on the ‘Life and 
Labours of Caxton,’ he gives a very interestin 
account of a broadside printed by him at West. 
minster, and which I see, by the notice of the 
Caxton Celebration in your columns last week 
is exhibited at South Kensington. In this are 
mentioned ‘Pyes of two and thre comemoracions 
of salisburi vse.’ Only a fragment of these 
“pyes” is now known to exist, and is at present 
in the British Museum, having been discovered 
by Mr. Blades at St. Albans in the covers of 
‘Boethius de Consolatione Philosophie,’ printed 
by Caxton. As it is very different from the 
‘Directorium Sacerdotum,’ printed by Caxton 
circa 1486, it has been impossible hitherto either 
to arrange the few leaves yet found, or to point 
to the original on which Caxton founded his 
edition. Iam happy to be able to announce that 
on Saturday last I discovered among the Addi- 
tional MSS. in the British Museum this missing 
link, and I hasten to announce the fact in your 
columns, as it seems quite unknown even to that 
laborious and painstaking investigator, Mr, 
Maskell, or to any of his predecessors in the 
field of liturgical research. The volume in ques. 
tion is a paper MS. of 104 leaves, having the 
same watermarks as so many of Caxton’s books, 
and contains the Calendar (here bound up by 
mistake at the end of the volume at fol. 97), then 
at fol. 4 commences the ‘Pica pro tribus Com- 
memoracionibus,’ followed on fol. 81 by the ‘Crede 
Michi.’ The book was written by John Raynton, 
as we learn from the colophon on fol. 96, “ Explicit 
tractatus vocatus Crede michi quod Raynton.” 

Si Jho. ponatur & Han. simul accipiatur 
Et nes, jungatur qui scripsit sic nominatur. 

This is immediately succeeded by a Rubric, in- 
forming us by whom the work was drawn up, 
“Tste liber compilatus fuit vtiliter ad jnstanciam 
Reuerendi Doctoris Magistri Thome Gasgan tractus 
de Ordinali Sarum.” This Dr. Thomas Gascoigne, 
afterwards Chancellor of Oxford University, was 
at this time a most Jearned doctor of the province 
of York, as Caxton himself informs us in his 
‘Defensorium Directorii Sacerdotum,’ where he 
says that Gascoigne made this ‘Pye of three 
Commemorations of Salisbury Use’ for John 
Kempe, Cardinal Archbishop of York. I have 
collated in the short time at my disposal two or 
three of the printed fragments with Gascoyne’s 
MS., and find them as nearly identical as possible 
in a work of such numerous contractions and 
arithmetical figures. Epwarp Scort. 


Dr. Grosart has sent us the following note :— 
“ The Rev. Dr. A. B. Grosart may be permitted 
to ask Mr. Scott and others interested to consult 
his Introduction to the Roxburghe Club edition 
of the ‘Complete Poems of Richard Barnfield’ 
(1 vol. 4to. 1876), for demonstrative evidence that 
to Barnfield, not to Shakspeare, belongs ‘As it 
fell upon a day.’ Of course this correction does 
not touch the (supposed) Caxton parallelism—as 
to which opinions will differ—but it does seem 
well to make it. Dr. Grosart would also refer 
students to Mr. Charles Edmonds’s admirable and 
chatty Introduction to his reproduction of ‘The 
Passionate Pilgrime, from the text of 1599 (along 
with ‘Venus and Adonis’ of 1599 and other 
rarities), Henry Sotheran & Co., 1870. Both 
works are accessible in the British Museum.” 





“BOSSUET INCONNU.” 

Ir is difficult to estimate the value of the 
recently discovered manuscript of Bossuet (con- 
taining a commentary on Juvenal and Persius) 
from the somewhat excited Preface of M. Auguste- 
Louis Ménard, yet this Preface is at present -all 
we have to judge from. There seems to be no 
reason to doubt that a work, hitherto unknown, of 
Bossuet has recently been discovered ; but that it 
deserves the passionate eulogies with which M. 
Ménard announces it remains to be proved. 
M. Ménard’s preference of dithyramb to criticism 
is go marked that it is not easy to place much 
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confidence in his judgment. For instance, speak- 
ing of the work he has found, he says,— We 
sess the soul of that genius which devoted 
itself for ten years to infusing the quintessence of 
profane antiquity into the young mind of the 
Dauphin: his eagle glance pierced the darkness ; 
from his golden mouth poured floods of eloquence, 
and from those sublime improvizations torrents of 
light burst forth for all.” Whether it is the awful 
grandeur of M. Ménard’s style which causes even 
Bossuet to pale, or the more commonplace reason, 
that the newly discovered MS, does not really 
contain much matter worthy of the Bishop of 
Meaux, we will not say; but the few extracts 
the editor gives from his MS. do not impress us 
yery much. But M. Ménard is not likely to pre- 
sent the best side of any cause he advocates, and 
he may have wronged Bossuet by his extracts, still 
more by his style of eulogy. This is not his fault. 
But is there any connexion between an over-flowery 
style and a proneness to historical inaccuracy ? 
Perhaps there is. In any case, M. Ménard speaks 
of Moliére having dined with Louis X[V. If this 
is M. Ménard’s mode of alluding to the celebrated 
“en cas” anecdote, it is strangely incorrect. The 
current version of the story is that the King gave 
Moliére his ‘‘ en cas de nuit,” which the latter ate 
in the royal bedroom. The “en cas” was a tray 
of cold viands placed in the King’s chamber, in 
case he might feel hungry in the night. The 
distinguished painter, Ingres, has made the sup- 
posed scene the subject of a well-known picture. 
Bat no fabulist has ever gone further than this. 
No one before M. Ménard has ever suggested that 
Moliére dined with the King—the King who ever 
dined in solitary grandeur, with the proudest 
nobles of the land standing behind his chair. That 
the whole story is now gravely suspected of being 
a myth seems to be unknown to M. Ménard. 








A NEW GREEK FRAGMENT OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY. 

In the museum at Liverpool are several inscribed 
tiles, the so-called ostraka, with Greek and Coptic 
inscriptions, of the usual kind found in Egyptian 
collections, most of them containing only short or 
mutilated inscriptions, and a few of the usual 
receipts of the tax-gatherers under the Roman 
Government, for contributions to the poll-tax, 
workman’s licence, and conservancy of the river. 
On these it is not my intention to dwell at present, 
but only to call atteation to one of four ostraka, 
with Greek inscriptions, addressed by a person 
named Theopompos to his son of the same name, 
which came into the collection from the Mayer 
collection, and has been privately lithographed in 
fac-simile some time ago. Ina recent examina- 
tion of the collection at Liverpool, I did not give 
especial attention to this tile, but a lithograph of 
it having been forwarded to me by Mr. Gatty, the 
Keeper of the collections of Antiquities at Liver- 
pool, I transcribed it out, and found it contained 
a fragment of Ezyptian history. The number of 
this ostrakon in the Liverpool Catalogue is 11,529. 
The Greek text is as follows, and the numbers 
indicate the lines :— 

(1) Qcoropros Oewroprut vit (2) prAratwr 
evrpatrety ev TwL Kata (3) THV VKEeptodpida ToXL 
pepe Tov HAtov (4) teorarae ornAn pos dekva 
Tov oykov ypappact (5) Syportkois ev nt ava- 
ywookeTar ws n XKenrodpis dredeEato (6) Ap- 
pevetv Tov adeAov arofavovta apayda (2) np&e 
de av (7) ty ery Acyurriaxa YB Kat ovvevepor 
auTye woAwv (8) ExTioOEe KaL TO EV GUTHL LEpoY 
tov HAvov apa de kat To Tov (9) POa SuedeEato & 
QauTiV O Ovyazpidovs 260 ynoos ped (10) HPEPaS 
dvw teAevTncas Vhexne Twr adeApwr Kara- 
Newrer zhv (11) BaciAeav ovros Se pvy peta 
Myvn(v) apEas PeOovyxer rapa (12) didwor Thv 
apyyv mevTe Kat K apfas tys Acyurrov etn 
(13) kat TavTa prev w TEKVOV Tepe Twv Ovvactwv 
TovTwy evpyTat (14) yeypappeva ev THLOTHARL O 
de Apacis ap£as Avyvrrouv ogy (15) pera Mynvynv 
kat Apafiiav dovAwoapevos racav Kat TeAEV(16) 
Tyoas ev Tw A THs avTov apyns Dpw Xepye 
Twt maids (17) KataAdere Thy apynv oup- 





ghacket de THe oTYAHL Kat (18) MaveBwv o AXeé- 
avépevs o Tas Borchens ovyypa(19)Papevos 
ypadas et de kat o LYeBevvuTns Mavebwv (20) ovx 
owa* cuppacke: TovTots ovK (21) oda Laxys de 
os kat Evpoovvos Eppi(s) (22) Aeyerar evpytrac 
ott npev peta Meudhexynv reurrov Kat b ovra 
(23) trys Krverves Suvactyvy Kat adeA(24)hov 
avtov Tov de Laynv TaxeAwdrs (25) Sradeyerac o 
vLos GUTOU pecs ext (26) tyv AcOcorcav yevoveb- 
vos TavoTpatiay (27) kparer wayne (wypyoapevos 
de kat APwpov (28) tov tov Avhiwrwv Suvartnv 
Kat To TOAV (29) THs xwpas Syrwoas eravyndOev 
ets Avyr(30)rtov ev Gavacw Kapwv eteXeuTHCEV 
ext (31) Tou pp THs SvvamTeas avTov eTEL THY 
(32) de apyynv Oovooppis diadeyeTtar o mars av 
(33) tov Miohesnes S€ Kat ovTos Tov wov 
xpovov (34) Laovpis o Oovooppews adeAdos 
apxet THs (35) Acyurrou ereot v pe’ ov Ilerov- 
Bacrs (36) wrropertar BacrAeve(v) ery pK ovTos 
Se (37) ery v os xat AtBvas Kareotpeyato 
(38) eravacravras. Eppwco (39) Onn Oev pnvos 
AreAAauov & vrrapevov. 

“Theopompos to his dearest son Theopompos 
prosperity. In the Eastern part, against the city 
of Scemiophris, is erected a tablet on the right 
hand of the shrine, in demotic writing, in which is 
read how Scemiophris succeeded Amenemis, her 
deceased brother, and at the same time ruler over 
Egypt twelve years, and founded the city of the 
same name, and in it the temple of the Sun, and 
also that of Phtha. Othethchesos, her daughter’s 
son, suceeeded her; having died after two days, 
he leaves the kingdom to Spheches, his brother, and 
he, being the 152nd after Menes, delivers the 
government to Phethouches, having ruled over 
Egypt twenty -five years; and these things, O 
my son, have been found written in the tablet 
concerning these rulers, Amasis having ruled the 
253rd after Menes, and having subjugated all 
Ethiopia, and having died in the (?) thirtieth year of 
his rule, leaves the government to his son Horus 
Cheres. The Alexandrian Manetho, the one who 
wrote the royal history, says the same as the 
tablet ; but if the Manetho of Sebennytus agrees 
with these things, I do not know. Sakes, who is 
said to be Euphrosynos Hermes, it is found that he 
ruled after Mempheches, the 505th ruler of Egypt, 
and his brother. Takelophis, his son, succeeded 
to the government, and, being with an expedition 
against Ethiopia, conquers in battle, and, having 
taken prisoner Athoros, the ruler of Ethiopia, and 
spoiled much of the country, returned to Egypt 
labouring with a mortal malady, and died in the 
fortieth year of his reign. Thousormis, his son, 
succeeds to the government, and ruled an equal time. 
Saouris, the brother of Thousormis, rules Egypt 
for forty years, after whom Petoubasis is said to 
have ruled (120 years), the same forty years, who 
also overthrew the revolted Ethiopians, Farewell. 
From Thebes, the 4th of the present month 
Apellaios,” 

The question, of course, is who Theopompos was, 
there being several persons and historians of that 
name known. The one most probable would be 
the Theopompos the friend of Julius Ceesar, as he 
comes nearest to the probable period of the com- 
position, which is dated in the Macedonian month 
Apellaios, and as these months disappear after the 
Ptolemies, and are replaced by the Egyptian, the 
probability is that the latter was written under 
the reign of some of the Ptolemies, perhaps the 
last, and while the Macedonian year was still in 
use, This coincides with the hypothesis that the 
letter may have been written under Julius Cesar, 
or in the time of Cleopatra, and was a communica- 
tion addressed from Thebes to his son, perhaps 
resident at Alexandria, in answer to some his- 
torical inquiry. The handwriting does not throw 
much light if it was contemporaneous ; it is larger 
and more uncial than the tax-gatherers’ receipts 
at the time of Caligula, and, at first sight, might 
be considered to be much later, and copied from an 
earlier writing. 

It will be seen that the account much resembles 





* ove owda, twice’ written, the first time cancelled by a line 
over and under each letter. 





that of the Greek historical writers on Egypt, espe- 
cially Eratosthenes, as it gives the names of the 
kings, their order from Menes, the length of their 
reign, and, in one instance, the translation of the 
name. With rare exceptions, these cannot be 
identified with the Egyptian monarchs either of 
the monuments or Manetho. The latter, it will 
be remarked, was inscribed in demotic characters, 
which first came into use B.c. 690, in the reign of 
Tirhakah, so that the original could not be older 
than that date, and was consequently late, and it 
is hardly possible that the inscription was exactly 
as stated in the letter, the order after Menes and 
regnal years being, probably, glosses. That the 
writer was not a Christian, or late, will be evident 
from the year of the world which they prefixed to 
their lists. The city of Scemiophris is probably 
the site of the Labyrinth close to the lake Moeris, 
where the name of this queen has been found. 
Her name, Scemiophris, the Sebeknefru of the 
hieroglyphs, appears in the twelfth dynasty of 
Manetho, but only with the date of four years 
of reign ; the same lists mention her as the sister 
of Ammenemis, and as Theopompos had been, or 
was, well acquainted with this fact from Manetho, 
he has probably introduced it as a gloss. It will 
be observed that the writer places two other kings 
in the twelfth dynasty, Othethchesos and Spheches, 
and adds twenty-five years and two days to the 
twelve years of Scemiophris, making a total of 
thirty-seven years, two days, not four, of the 
Manethonian lists from the accession of that 
queen, Phethouches is probably the first king of 
the thirteenth dynasty. Amasis, the first king 
of the seventeenth or eighteenth dynasty, is stated 
to be the 253rd successor of Menes. Peioubasis is 
clearly the Petoubastis, or Petoubates, of the 
twenty-third dynasty, and apparently the last 
king mentioned on the tablet. 

The value of this new Greek fragment to 
Egyptian history chiefly consists in two facts, the 
assignment of some of the monarchs to their place 
in direct succession to Menes, as deduced from the 
text of Manetho extant at the time, and that two 
Manethos were at that time in existence—a fact 
which may explain, or aid, at all events, to do so, 
the discrepancies of the lists as given by the Syn- 
cellus and Africanus. 

Is the tile genuine? That is, at present, a 
difficult question to solve ; the Greek is very bad, 
and exhibits the grossest ignorance, and many 
words not found in any lexicon: yevdpevos is 
written yevoveOvos, Gavdty is written Gavacw; 
péper is pepp. Most of the names exist in the 
extant Manetho, and the Mayer collection passed 
through the hands of Simonides, who forged the 
palimpsest history of Ouranios. There are so 
many tiles of this Theopompos, that the whole 
of them require critical examination before they 
can be accepted; and with this cautiou, that I 
cannot pledge myself absolutely to its authen- 
ticity, I commend the fragment to the attention 
of scholars to decide if it is a fragment of a real or 
a spurious Theopompos. S. Birca. 








A LETTER OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Worthing, July, 1877. 

TuovueH I cannot answer the question of H. A. 
(Atheneum, 16th of June, 1877), by explainin 
why the editor of Haydon’s ‘Correspondence _ 
Table-Talk’ has placed in 1820 the letter of the 
Ist of July, from Sir Walter Scott to my father, 
printed in vol. i. (p. 346) of that book, 1 can at 
least show that the date 1820 is wrong. I have 
examined the original letter, which is preserved in 
vol, ix. of my father’s MS. Journals, and I find 
that, though the handwriting is clearly Sir Walter's, 
it contains neither signature nor year-date, the 
former having been cut out, while the latter most 
probably never existed, the year-date being absent 
from the majority of Sir Walter's letters to my 
father. But on the outside are three post-marks, 
in one of which the year is distinctly 1829, and 
not 1820. Moreover, Sir Walter writes to “ Bur- 
wood Place,” a name which, as is evident from 
letters addressed to my father in 1827 and 1828, 
was not applied before the beginning of 1828 to 
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the house in which he lived from 1824 to 1846. 
In 1820 he was still resident in St. John’s Place, 
Lisson Grove. With regard to H. A.’s inquiry 
if “the painter” was “twice married,” I can only 
say that I never heard my father mention any wife 
but the “ beautiful widow,” to whose character (“a 
heroine in adversity and an angel in peace”) he 
bore touching witness in almost the last words he 
ever wrote ; and that in the affidavit under his 
hand, dated 9th of October, 1821, in pursuance of 
which his marriage-licence was granted, and which 
I have éxamined, he declares himself to be a 
bachelor, and not a widower. 

That the “son” mentioned in Sir Walter's 
letter—his words, by the way, are not (as they are 
printed in the ‘Correspondence and Table-Talk’) 
“the honour you have done me in giving your son 
my name,” as if the name had been already given 
on lst of July, but “the honour you propose me 
in giving your son my name”—is myself I proceed 
to show. On 13th of July (i.¢. twelve days after 
the 1st of July), 1829, as appears from an entry in 
my father’s Journal (vol. ix.), “dear Frank was 
christened Frank Scott Haydon, Sir Walter his 
God-Father, and Miss Mitford his God-Mother— 
Shutte Clergyman wrote the time of his Birth 
(Dec. 12th, 1822) opposite his name in the margin 
of the Parish Register ....” I remember even 
now many details of the ceremony here mentioned; 
notably the fact that it was I who was baptised, 
the presence of my father, and the absence of my 
illustrious god-father and my distinguished god- 
mother, who were represented respectively by a 
gentleman in black with (I think) a white tie,— 
possibly the parish clerk ; and a melancholy lady 
in a bonnet and shawl,—presumably the pew- 
opener. The “Frank” mentioned in the entry 
quoted above is, therefore, identical with the 
writer of this note. But that the “Frank” in 
question was the son of the writer of the entry, is 
certainly not proved by the entry itself. My 
father’s Senndl te 1822, however, shows that the 
first child of his marriage, a son, was born on the 
12th of December in that year. And an entry in 
the handwriting of my father, signed by my father 
and mother, and made on the fly-leaf of a Prayer- 
book which formerly belonged to my paternal 
grandmother, proves that this son was uamed 
“ Frank Scott,” and that no other of their children 
had either of the names, “ Walter” or “ Scott.” 
From all of which, I conclude that the “ Frank ” 
who was “ christened” on the 13th of July, 1829, 
was identical with the “son” mentioned in Sir 
Walter's letter. It follows also that I was born, 
not, as the date assigned to that letter in the ‘Cor- 
respondence and Table-Talk’ would lead many to 
conclude, more than fifteen months before the 
marriage of my parents, but more than a year 
after that event. Frank Scott Harpo. 








THE NEW KEATS LETTERS. 


As you have kindly admitted into your columns 
wy first communication on this subject, I am 
encouraged to discuss more in detaii my main 
difficulty regarding these letters. Should they 
ultimately prove genuine, the New York World 
will have no one to thank but itself if, in the 
interim, methodical folks receive them with some 
suspicion. This mass of information has been 
presented to the public in a manner both slovenly 
and sensational. The anonymous correspondent 
merely tells us that Emma Keats, one of George’s 
daughters, now a Mrs. Philip Speed, of Louisville, 
is the present possessor of these papers, and he 
adds, “it is through her kindness that I have 
been permitted to see the relics and manuscripts 
referred to herein.” In the “further extracts” of 
the World of June 26, he seems not merely to 
have seen but taken copies of Mrs. Speed's family 
archives—“ in looking over my copies of the John 
Keats letters to his brother.’ This may be all 
right, but one would like to know a little more of 
the circumstances under which matter so long 
withheld by the family of George Keats from 
publication is now at lenyth so unreservedly con- 
tided to the correspondent of the World. 


This desire for more definite information greatly 
increases when one finds that it is no easy thing 
to ascertain what is uew in the present letters, 
and what has been already published. That this 
is rather an arduous task one typical instance will 
show. Lord Houghton (vol. ii. p. 37) publishes a 
letter, or part of a letter, written by Keats to his 
brother George. It occupies barely two pages of 
his biography; yet in the World version that 
letter is broken up into separate and discontinuous 
portions widely apart. Its every sentence re- 
appears and can be accounted for, but we have to 
seek through both numbers of the World (June 
25 and 26),and in three different places of the 
long Winchester letter, we have to transpose 
inverted passages, and collate discordant versions, 
before we are able to gather its disjecta membra 
into position for parallel comparison. This I pro- 
pose to do; and though other comments on these 
Keats letters crowd in upon me, I shall, if I con- 
fine myself to this one point, have sufficiently 
trespassed upon your space at its conclusion. 
Here are the two versions cheek by jowl. To 
assist the eye I have italicized such portions of 
the Yankee version as diverge from Lord Hough- 
ton’s. No break of continuity occurs in this 
last, but I have been forced to leave imaginary 
intervals, as the World extracts are more amplified, 
and, as will be seen by their foot references, dis- 
continuous. 


Lorp HovautTon’s Version. THs “ WoRLD” VERSION. 


to aconclusion. I have dealt 
out your best wishes like a 
pack of cards, but, being always 
given to cheat, I have turned 
upace You see I am making 
game of you. I see you are 
not happy in America. 


As for pun-making, I wish it 
were as profitable as pin- 
making. There is but little 
business of that sort going on 
now. We struck for wages 
like the Manchester weavers, 
but to no purpose, for we are 
all out of employ. Iam more 
lucky than some, you see, as I 
have an opportunity of export- 
ing a pun,—getting into a 
little foreign trade, which is a 
comfortable thing. You have 
heard of Hook the farce- 
writer. Horace Smith was 
asked if he knewhim. ‘Oh 
yes,” says he, ‘“‘ Hook and I 
are very intimate.” Brownt 
has been taking French lessons 
at the cheap rate of two-and- 
sixpence a page, and Reynolds 
observed, “‘ Gad, the man sells 
his lessons so cheap, he must 
have stolen them.” 


when my business with Ab! 
has come to @ good conclusion 
and the remittance is onthe road 
to you. I have dealt round 
your best wishes to our friends 
like a pack of cards, but being 
always given to cheat myself 1 
have turned up an ace. You 
see I am making game of you, 
I see you are not at all happy 
in that* America. England, 
however, would not be over 
happy for us if you were here, 
&c.— World, June 25, p. 2, 
column 4 (near the bottom), 
Here is something on puns 
that John Keats wrote to his 
sister-in-law in reply to an 
inquiry as to whether he drove 
the trade with his accustomed 
ardor: 
“As for pun-making, I wish 
it were as good a trade as pin- 
making. There is very little 
business of that sort going on 
now. We struck for wages like 
the Manchester weavers, but 
to no purpose, so we are all 
out of employ. I am more 
lucky than some you see by 
having an opportunity of ex- 
porting a few—getting into a 
little foreign trade—which ig 
a comfortable thing.” — World, 
June 26, 1st column of ‘* Some 
further Extracts.” 


He (Reynolds) began, for the 
service tt might be of (sic) himin 
the law, to learn French. He 
had lessons at the cheap rate 
of 2and 6 per fag, and observed 
to Brown, ‘*Gad,” says he, 
*‘the man sells his lessons so 
cheap he must have stolen 





From the time you left us our 
friends say I have altered so 
completely I am not the same 
person. 


Mine is not the same hand I 
clenched at Hammond.* We 
are like the relic garments of 
a saint, the same and not the 
same ; for the careful monks 
patch it and patch it till there 
is not a thread of the original 
in it, and still they show it for 
St. Anthony’s shirt. 


This is the reason why men 
who have been bosom-friends 
for a number of years after- 
wards meet coldly, neither of 
them know why. 


Some think I have lost that 
poetic fire and ardour they say 
I once had. The fact is, I per- 
haps have, but instead of that 
I hope I shall substitute a 
more thoughtful and quiet 
power. Iam more contented 
to read and think, but seldom 
haunted with ambitious 
thoughts. 


I am scarcely content to write 
the best verse} from the fever 
they leave behind. I want to 
compose without this fever; I 
hope I shall one day. 

You cannot imagine how 
well I can livealone. I told the 
servant to-day I was not at 
home to any one that called. 
I am not sure how I should 
endure loneliness and bad 
weather at the same time. It 
is beautiful weather now. I 
walk for an hour every day 
before dinner. 


°o 

My dear sister, I have all the 
Examiners ready for you. I 
will pack them up when the 
business with Mr. Abbey comes 


From the time you left me our 
friends say I have altered 
completely, am not the same 
person ; perhaps in this letter 
Iam, for in a letter one takes 
up one's existence from the time 
we last met. I dare say you 
have altered also, every man 
does. Our bodies every seven 
years are completely fresh- 
materialed ;+ seven years ago 
it was not this hand that 
clenched itself against Ham- 
mond. We are like the relic 
garments of a saint—the same, 
and not the same, for the 
careful monks patch it and 
patch it till there is not a 
thread of the original garment 
left, and still they show it for 
St. Anthony’s shirt. 

This is the reason why men 
who have been bosom friends, 
on being separated for any 
number of years, afterwards 
meet coldly, neither of them 
knowing why. The fact is, they 
are both altered. Men who live 
toyether have a silent moulding 
and influencing power over each 
other. They inter-assimilate. 
’Tis an uneasy thought that in 
_years the same hands can- 
greet each other again. All 
this may be obviated by a wilful 
and dramatic exercise of our 
minds towards each other. 
Some think I have lost that 
poetic ardour and fire 'tis said 
I once had. The fact is, 
perhaps I have ; but instead of 
that I hope I shall substitute 
a more thoughtful and quiet 
power. Iam more frequently 
now contented to read and 
think, but now and then 
haunted with ambitious 
thoughts. Quieter in my pulse, 
improved in my digestion, exert- 
ing myself against vexing specu- 
lations, scarcely content to 
write the best verse for the 
fever they leave behind. I 
want to compose without this 
fever. I hope I one day shall. 
You could scarcely imagine I 
could live aloneso comfortably. 
Kepen in solitarinesse.§ I told 
Anne, theservanthere, the other 
day, to say 1 was not at home 
if any one should call. I am 
not certain how I should endure 
loneliness and bad weather 
together. Now the time is 
beautiful. I take a walk every 
day an hour before dinner, and 
this is generally my walk, &c. 
—World, June 25, p. 2, col. 3. 
I have all the Examiners ready 
to send. They will be a great 
treat to you when they reach 
you. I shall pack them up 
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* The surgeon to whom 
Houghton’s note.) 


he was apprenticed. (Lord 


Rather a clumsy word for Keats to have coined. 


This archaism is found in ‘ 


t 
t Qy. verses. 
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The Eve of Saint Mark.’ 





*em.” You have heard of Heok, 
the farce-writer. Horace Smith 
said to one who asked him if 
he knew Hook, ‘‘O, yes ! Hook 
and I are very intimate.” 
There's a page of wit for you, 
to put John Bunyan’s emblems 
out of countenance.—World, 
June 25, p. 2, column 3. A 
little above the first extract, 
beginning, ‘‘ From the time you 
left me.” 

I wish one could get change 
for a pun in silver currency. 
I would give three-and-a-half 
any night to get into Drury 
pit. But they won't ring at 
all, &c.—World, June 26, first 
column of ‘*Some further Ex- 
tracts,” follows the last extract 
but one. 


Now, after perusing these parallel versions, I 
think few will deny that it is high time we should 
receive from some authoritative and competent 
quarter something like a clear and literary ac- 
count of the authentic text of this and the other 
Keatsian letters now before us. Has Lord 
Houghton in the above instance compressed for 
want of space? I hardly think so. Has the 
World correspondent expanded the sense, in- 
verted sentences, transposed paragraphs, and 
written in his own words and meaning? It may 
be—yet cui bono? The first grubber in literature, 
who has sufficient leisure, would be sure to call 
attention to the fact. Mean time, I submit these 
considerations to your readers, Ws 


I wish you could get change 
for a pun in silver currency, 
and get with three-and-a-half 
every night into Drury pit. 


Wit. you allow me to point out that the last 
discrepancy mentioned by “ V.” in his letter in 
last week’s Atheneum is not quite clearly stated 
by him. Keats says to Mrs. George Keats in 
Lord Houghton’s version (vol. ii. p. 46), “ By the 
time you receive this, your troubles will be over, 
and George have returned to you.” It is ob- 
vious that, according to this version, George had 
but just started, for Keats adds, “ Last Sunday 
George and I dined at Z” 

Now the World version represents the letter as 
written, not immediately after George’s departure, 
but immediately on his arrival. It runs thus: 
“By the time that you receive this, your troubles 
will be over. I wish you knew that they were 
half over ; I mean that George is safe in England, 
and in good health.” The letter is undated by 
Lord Houghton. The World gives the date as 
January 13,1820. If the World be right, George 
Keats came earlier than I have hitherto sup- 








* A contemptuous feminine expletive. 

+ The World version makes Reynolds take the French 
lessons, and adds a not very convincing reason. Reynolds is 
the joker in both versions. 
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ed. Lord Houghton’ says, vol. ii. p. 39, “In 
the beginning of the winter George Keats sud- 
denly appeared in England, but remained only 
for a short period.” 

IT am inclined, as “ V.” seems to be, to think the 
letters genuine. Still it may be well to remark 
that the date of the long letter to George in the 
World is wrong. It is dated, “ Winchester, Sep- 
tember, Friday,” and as Keats, in his letter to 
Reynolds, quoted by “ V.” last week, says he has 
been all the morning writing to George, the day 
must have been that of the letter to Reynolds, 
September 22nd, 1819. But September 22nd, 
1819, was a Wednesday. Of course, Keats may 
have added the day of the week when he — 


the letter. 








THE CAXTON EXHIBITION. 

In any investigation of the origin of print- 
ing, the block-books necessarily hold a promi- 
nent place. Many of them were without doubt 
in existence for many years before the invention 
of movable types, and even after the invention of 
printing block-books still continued to be issued. 
At what time their manufacture commenced it 
would be difficult to say ; perhaps, however, not 
earlier than the year 1440. They owed their 
origin, doubtless, to those figures of the saints 
which there is reason to believe were pretty pre- 
valent early in the fifteenth century, rubbed or 
impressed from wooden blocks, and occasionally 
accompanied by an inscription which had also 
been cut into the wood. 

Of these figures the earliest specimen known 
with a date is the famous St. Christopher, which 
has the date 1423 impressed from the block. It 
is the property of Lord Spencer, who has gene- 
rously lent it for exhibition, together with three 
other similar impressions of saints. As the St. 
Christopher was found pasted on the cover of a 
MS. belonging to the Carthusian monastery at 
Buxheim, near Memmingen, there is tolerably 
good reason for believing that it was executed in 
Germany ; but whether the production of such 
engravings originated in that country or in Hol- 
land is a matter not yet settled. As the practice 
of this kind of work increased, the possibility of 
extending its use still further appears to have 
suggested itself, either to the artists themselves 
or some of their patrons interested in conveying 
religious instruction to the people. Such were to 
be found, both among the regular clergy and the 
Christian guilds or confraternities that existed in 
Germany and the Low Countries in the fifteenth 
century. With additional skill and labour whole 
books might be produced instead of single sheets, 
and the figures, which were at first the principal 
things, might be illustrated by a text which it 
would be equally easy, if not easier, to engrave. 
The Bible history itself, and especially the life of 
our Saviour, might be so illustrated, and the terrors 
of death, hell, and the last judgment be repre- 
sented under all those harrowing forms with which 
the gloomy religion of the times invested them. 
From such considerations came into existence the 
block-books, some of which are undoubtedly of 
German origin, and some of Dutch. Laurence 
Coster, of Haarlem, was perhaps the first who 
laboured at the production of such works. Let 
us, if possible, give him this credit (although the 
matter is involved in much obscurity), since we 
are bound to resist the claims once made on his 
behalf to the invention of printing. 

The block-books here shown form a conspicuous 
feature in the Caxton Exhibition, and should be 
looked at with attention by all interested in the 
early history of wood-engraving. The examples 
given are fourteen in number, and comprise the 
‘Ars Moriendi,’ the ‘ Biblia Pauperum,’ the ‘ His- 
toria seu Providentia Virginis Marie, ex Cantico 
Canticorum,’ the ‘Sancti Johannis Apocalypsis,’ 
the ‘Eandkrist,” or Antichrist, the ‘Quindecim 
Signa extremi Judicii,’ the ‘ Ars Memorandi,’ the 
‘Speculum Human Salvationis, ‘Die Kunst 
Ciromantia,’ the ‘ Mirabilia Rome,’ and a French 
block-book, the ‘Calendaire,’ on vellum, the 
earliest specimen known to us of wood-engraving 





in France. ‘The dates 1458 to 1467 are inserted 
with a pen” in the last mentioned. Twelve of 
these specimens are exhibited by Lord Spencer ; 
one, a ‘ Biblia Pauperum,’ is sent by the Rev. W. 
Gott ; and another, also a ‘Biblia Pauperum,’ 
remarkably large and perfect, by the Esrl of Lei- 
cester. 

These block-books having been all well described 
by various authors, especially Heinecken and 
Weigel, we shall not dwell upou the order of their 
production and the comparative merits of their 
execution, but proceed next to notice the admir- 
able series of early printed books shown in the 
Caxton Exhibition. 

Mentz was, to our mind, without doubt, the 
cradle of printing, and Gutenberg its inventor. 
Moreover, we are inclined to believe that 
the invention was one which may have spon- 
taneously sprung from the genius of Guten- 
berg, “without the intervention of playing- 
cards, images of the saints, or block-books.” 
Gutenberg must have been a man of remarkab'e 
powers, not only of invention, but persuasion. He 
induced various people to enter into his specula- 
tions, not only with respect to printing, but other 
arts, such as the polishing of stones and mirrors. 
He had lawsuits and difficulties which obliged him 
to leave Strasburg and migrate to Mentz, where 
he entered into partnership with the goldsmith 
Fust, in order to carry out his invention of print- 
ing, first conceived by him in the former city. 
About the year 1450 he appears to have been 
settled at Mentz, and there, with the help of Fust’s 
capital, he produced a Bible—the first printed 
book, in two volumes, completed, as there is good 
reason to believe, in the year 1455. This Bible, 
which has been ridiculously called the “ Mazarine 
Bible,” from a copy of it having been found in the 
library of Cardinal Mazarine, but which we trust 
will be henceforth designated by the more common- 
sense appellation of the “Gutenberg Bible,” is 
represented in the Caxton Exhibition by a magni- 
ficent copy lent by Lord Spencer from the library 
at Althorp. It is one of the handsomest of printed 
books, fully justifying the exclamation which 
we once heard from Sir John Bowring, when 
looking at the copy in the British Museum, that 
“ printing, like Adam, was not born an infant, but 
a full-grown man.” Similarly, Dr. Cotton has 
said of it that, “like Minerva, it sprang to life 
mature, vigorous, and armed for war.” And Hal- 
lam, expanding the idea, but not acknowledging 
that he had borrowed it from Cotton, says, “It was 
Minerva, leaping on earth in her divine strength 
and radiant armour, ready, at the moment of her 
nativity, to subdue and destroy her enemies. .. . 
We may see in imagination this venerable and 
splendid volume leading up the crowded myriads 
of its followers, and imploring, as it were, a bless- 
ing on the new art, by dedicating its first fruits 
to the service of Heaven.” 

Before this work was produced, Gutenberg and 
Fast printed a few slight things, of which two 
specimens are here exhibited, viz, the ‘ Littere 
Indulgentiarum’ of Pope Nicholas V., bearing 
date 1454 ; and a later edition of the same, with 
the date 1455—both single sheets and printed on 
vellum. The Indulgence was issued by Nicholas 
V., in 1451 to all who by sums of money were 
willing to assist King John II. of Cyprus against 
the Turks. It was preached by one Paulinus 
Chappe, who, possibly having heard of the inven- 
tion of printing at Mentz, made his way thither, 
and was glad to make use of the press as a more 
expeditious and cheaper means of publishing the 
Letter he was commanded to issue than the pen of 

ascribe.” Copies of this Indulgence are also to 
be found in the British Museum. Those in the 
Caxton Exhibition have been lent by Lord 
Spencer. 

The same nobleman sends a copy of the famous 
Mentz Psalter, the second book printed, and the 
first with a date, namely, 1457. It is on vellum, 
but somewhat inferior, we think, to that exhibited 
by the Queen in Class C., which we mentioned in 
our notice of the collection of Bibles. There are more 
copies of the first Mentz Bible known to be in ex- 





istence than of this Psalter; as many as twenty- 
eight copies indeed of the former to only six or 
seven of the latter. All the Psalters known, how- 
ever, are on vellum, while only seven copies of the 
Bible are so printed. Of these latter, one is in 
the Grenville Library in the British Museum, 
but in our judgment it is not so pleasing to the eye 
as the copy on paper which came to the Museum 
with the library of King George the Third. 

In the production of the Mentz Psalter Guten- 
berg, it appears, had no share. He was not able 
to pay Fust the money he had borrowed, and a law- 
suit was the consequence, which ended in Guten- 
berg’s being obliged to make over his press and 
materials to the goldsmith. This was in the 
interval between the printing of the great Bible 
and the first Psalter. Gutenberg must, by this 
time, have been accustomed to litigation; for, 
besides the lawsuit already mentioned at Stras- 
burg, he appears to have had an action brought 
against him for breach of promise of marriage 
by a Miss Ennel or Anna zu der Iserin Thire, 
to whom it is supposed that he was afterwards 
married. 

On parting with Gutenberg, Fust carried on 
his business with the aid of a young man named 
Peter Schoeffer, of Gernsheym, formerly his 
apprentice, but who soon became his partner and 
his son-in-law. Fust and Schoeffer, after producing 
the Mentz Psalter, proceeded to print another 
edition of the same, which appeared in 1459 ; and 
a Durandus, ‘Rationale Divinorum Officiorum,’ 
which also appeared in the same year. Lord 
Spencer sends a copy of each, and each printed on 
vellum. The Durandus is printed in the smallest 
type. In 1462 they printed the second Latin 
Bible, in a smaller type than the first. This is the 
Bible which Fabricius tells us Fust sold at Paris as 
a MS., and was in consequence suspected of 
dealing in magical arts. A copy on vellum is 
exhibited by Earl Spencer, who also sends a copy 
on vellum of the first classic ever printed—Cicero’s 
‘ Officia et Paradoxa,’ Fust and Schoeffer, Mentz, 
1465 ; the ‘Grammatica ne same priaters 
and place—a book of singular rarity, 1466 ; and a 
Justinian, ‘Institutionum Libri V.,’ printed by 
Schoeffer alone in 1468. 

Thus far of Fust and Schoeffer, whose operations 
during their partnership appear to have been 
carried on with great vigour. 

Gutenberg, however, although left out in the 
cold, was not a man to despair or remain idle. 
We are told that about the year 1456, with the 
aid of Conrad Humbrecht or Humery, Syndic of 
Mentz, he set up another printing-press in that 
city, and there in 1460 produced, in all probability, 
the well-known book entitled ‘Catholicon, seu 
Grammatica et Lexicon Joannis Balbi de Janua,’ 
a copy of which is exhibited by Lord Spencer. 
The ‘Catholicon,’ however, does not bear his name; 
and no other works can be certainly identified as 
having been printed by him, although it may be 
reasonably supposed that he produced several. All 
that is further known of Gutenberg is that in 1465 
he received an appointment in the household of 
Adolphus, Duke of Nassau, and died in the service 
of that prince in 1468, a little before the time 
when Caxton began busying himself with his 
‘Recuyell of the Histories of Troye.’ 

There is thus this singular contrast to be noted 
between the first German printer and the first 
English, that while Gutenberg abandoned his 
occupation to take service in a court, Caxton left 
the service of a court (for he was more than once 
employed in the capacity of ambassador) to pursue 
the calling of a printer. 

Probably no exhibition, however learned or 
severe its aspect, is without its comic side. Several 
odd things have cropped up during the present 
Caxton celebration. Among the objects offered 
for loan were some of the commonest volumes to be 
found on the bookstalls. A copy of Doddridge’s 
‘Rise and Progress’ was recommended as “ fifty 
years old, very clean, but wanting the title-page.” 
Another offer, also seriously made, was that of a lock 
of hair from the sacred head of King Edward the 
Fourth, Caxton’s patron. The number of “Breeches 
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Bibles” and “Nuremberg Chronicles” offered 
would of themselves form a goodly loan exhibition. 
Some of the visitors to the galleries, people appa- 
rently intelligent and educated, have but hazy 
ideas of history as well as of typography. The 
constant inquiries for the Bible printed by Caxton 
are not perhaps a matter for much wonder, at any 
rate such a book was a possibility ; but it is hard to 
keep a serious countenance when thus addressed by 
an impulsive lady, “Oh! will you please show me 
the first edition of Shakspeare printed by Caxton ? 
the Queen’s copy, you know!” Again, this ques- 
tion was soberly put to the writer by a male 
genius : “ Were all these books made by Caxton, 
sir, or is it the printing only which is his?” 
A good deal of the literature called into 
existence by this celebration is simply mar- 
vellous from the ignorance it shows of all that 
has been written on the subject during the last 
twenty years. For instance, here is Charles 
Knighv’s ‘ Life of Caxton, originally published in 
1844, reprinted for the instruction of visitors to 
the Exhibition. Now no one would have been 
more annoyed than Knight himself could he have 
foreseen that all the mistakes which in his time 
were unavoidable, would be brought to the light 
and published thirty years later. The oddity of 
the publication is that the Catalogue issued by 
the Executive Committee of the Caxton Celebra- 
tion, of which Committee Mr. W. Clowes is a 
member, is in direct opposition to the ‘ Biography 
of Caxton,’ reprinted specially for the same cele- 
bration by Messrs. Clowes & Sons. Caxton was 
born in 1412, says the book; in 1422, says the 
Catalogue. The date of his apprenticeship is un- 
known, says the book; we exhibit the original 
entry of his apprenticeship in 1438, says the 
Catalogue. He printed sixty-four works, states 
the book, among which were a second edition of 
Charles the Great, ‘The Lucidarye,’ Lyndewoode’s 
Constitutions, ‘The Accidence,” and a Ballad; 
nearly double the number of works was printed, 
says the Catalogue, but not one of those mentioned 
above,—and so we might go on through a hundred 
mistakes, any one of which required but a slight 
amount of reference to correct. 








COPYRIGHT AND COPYWRONG. 
Montclair, New Jersey, U.S.A., July 2, 1877. 
BE ievine that there is no better method of 


national copyright has been as carefully considered 
by Congress as by Parliament, in both of which 
bodies committees have given the matter con- 
siderable attention, and will doubtless continue to 
do so, Congress being frequently urged to the work 
by American publishers. Of the two-score or more 
of English novelists whose works are sold here, 
there is not one of any popularity for whose books 
American publishers do not compete briskly, and 
in large figures. I can best indicate the difference, 
in this respect, between the publishers in the two 
countries by saying that for an English novelist 
whose book will! sell ten thousand copies here, I 
can, Without trouble, get more money, no matter 
how cheap his book, than my own combined 
receipts from English publishers of ‘ Helen’s 
Babies,’ although according to the admissions of 
these same publishers, more than a hundred thou- 
sand of this little book have been sold in the 
British Isles. And, further, a close personal 
knowledge of the publishing business in America 
during the past fifteen years enables me to assure 
such English author, that although no attempt 
would be made to cover his book by copyright, the 
courtesy of the trade is such that there is not one 
chance in five hundred that any other publisher 
would issue a rival edition. There is no living 
British novelist who is now republished by more 
than one American bookseller, and the several 
exceptions which have been made to this rule 
during the past five years have been due more to 
unfortunate personal antagonisms than to a desire 
for profit. JoHN HABBERTON. 





Literary Gossip. 

Ir is said that nothing has been as yet done 
towards satisfying the claims of the officers of 
the British Museum to an increase of salary. 
There has been a good deal of correspondence 
between the Treasury and the Trustees on the 
subject, but it seems that these two powerful 
bodies cannot agree about the salaries and 
mode of appointment of juniors entering the 
service, and until this is settled the officers 
are told to wait. But the officers hold staff 
appointments, and it was recommended by 
| Dr. Lyon Playfair’s committee that their 
salaries should be+increased. There is no 





meeting a bad argument than by giving the utmost 


publicity to the same, I beg your attention for the | 


Preface which Ward, Lock & Tyler have published 
with an incomplete and mutilated edition of my 
little book, ‘Other People’s Children,—a book 
covered by copyright according to English law, and 
upon which the rightful publishers pay me a 
royalty, a large proportion of which they advanced. 
In this remarkable production the publishers 
explain to the British public that British law 
allows the publisher of an American’s copyrighted 
works to touch the reader in that universally 
sensitive organ, the pocket. The only apparent 
point of this argument is the justification of Ward, 
Lock & Tyler in doing injustice to the author, the 
publisher, and the public, by publishing a frag- 


ment which no money could hire the writer to issue | 


by itself, which will deprive the rightful publisher 


of the profit legally and justly his due, and which | 


in its incomplete condition is an insult to the taste 
and intelligence of the reader. Certainly the 
argument has no other purpose, for if the pocket 
of the purchaser is the only interest to be con- 
sidered in book-making, the whole principle of 
copyright is at fault, and writers, Englishmen as 
well as Americans, should be placed under the 
ban. Can it be possible that England contains 
any class of readers who can be imposed upon by 
such sophistry ? 

In the same “Preface” an attempt is made to 
create prejudice against American writers by the 
assertion that the “American Legislature” 


declines to join in the enactment of an inter- 
national copyright law, and that English authors 
are consequently at the mercy of American pub- 
The truth is that the subject of inter- 


lishers. 


Caxton at Westminster, and the introduction 
of printing into England. The impression is 
limited to a very few copies, privately printed 
for subscribers, and will be issued, in the 
Roxburghe style, at the end of the current 
month. The following are some of the most 
important contents of this work :— 

1. Indulgence granted by John Kendale 
Legate from Pope Sixtus IV., to those contribut. 
ing to the defence of Rhodes againt the Turks 
dated 1480, with large four-line woodcut initial ; 
the earliest instance of printed initials in England. 
From the original in the British Museum. Unique, 
—2. The Epilogue to the “ Dictes or sayengis of 
the philosophres enprynted by me William 
Caxton at Westmestre the yere of our lord, 
M.CCCC.Ixxvij.” From the copy in the British 
Museum.—3. Caxton’s Hand-bill Advertisement, 
The first “ broadside” printed in England. From 
the copy in Bodley’s Library at Oxford.—4. The 
Woodcut of the Crucifixion, prefixed to the 
“Fifteen Oes and other prayers”; the earliest 
example of illustrated text, and the most consi- 
derable specimen of wood-engraving printed in 
England before 1500. From the unique copy of 
the ‘Fifteen Oes’ in the British Museum.—5. 
With these fac-similes it has been thought proper 
te include a copy of the drawing from the MS. of 
the ‘ Dictes or Sayengis’ preserved in the Archi- 
episcopal Library at Lambeth ; with reasons for 
considering the “figure in black” an authentic 
portrait of Caxton. 

Mr. Cuar.tes G. Letanp (“Hans Breit- 
mann”) has presented to the British Museum 
a remarkable copy of the famous declaration 
made by President Lincoln on the Ist of 
January, 1863, of the emancipation of the 
slaves in all the States of the Union then in 
arms against the executive authority of the 
American Republic. This copy is one bearing 
the autograph signature of the President him- 
self, countersigned by Mr. Seward, Secretary 
of State, and with his autograph. Only a 
very few copies were issued with these auto- 
graph signatures, and they have now become 
excessively difficult to procure. 

M. Atrrep Firmin-Dipor has sent to 





reason why this should not be done at once, 
whatever may be the course taken as to the 
junior appointments. The salaries of the 
officers remain the same as they were fixed 
| forty years ago, while their duties, especially 
in the large departments, have increased to 
a vast extent in comparison with what they 
formerly were. The addition which the 
Treasury proposes to make in their salaries is 
only 150/. per annum ; but this they propose 
to do in a most paltry way, by giving only 
507. at once, and making the officers wait for 
| five years to come before they receive the 
additional 100/. ; and yet some of these gentle- 
men have been between thirty and forty years 
in the service. 


Tue August number of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury will contain a contribution from Mr. Tenny- 
son (of greater length than a sonnet), a paper 
on British Interests in Egypt, by Mr. Edward 
Dicey, and articles by the Rev. R. W. Dale, 
Mr. W. R. Greg, Mr. James A. Froude, Sir 
Thomas Bazley, M.P., Mr. Thomas Brassey, 
M.P., and others. The “ Recent Literature” 
department will begin with an introductory 
paper by Prof. Henry Morley, of University 
College, whose lectures at the Royal Institu- 
tion this session were so successful. 

Mr. F, C. Price, the well-known fac-similist, 
| is engaged upon the production of a series of 
| fac-similes illustrating the labours of William 





Athens, consigned to the mayor of that city, 
the portrait of his father, Ambroise Firmin- 
Didot, which was exhibited in the Salon this 
| year. Accompanying this present is a collec- 
| tion of all the Greek works published by the 
Didot firm at Paris, and handsomely bound, 
which are to be placed in one of the apart- 
ments of the Town Hall at Athens. M. 
Ambroise Didot was one of the earliest Phil- 
Hellenes, when the Greeks sorely needed sym- 
pathy end assistance. He was also the prin- 
cipal supporter and secretary of the Greek 
Committee at Paris, which included amongst 
its members the following distinguished per- 
sons :—Chateaubriand, Villemain, the Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, the Duke de 
Fitzjames, Laffitte, Delessert, &c. 

Tue Rev T. Lewis ©. Davies, vicar of St. 
Mary Extra, Southampton, author of ‘Bible 
English,’ is preparing a glossary of words, 
found in our literature, that do not occur 
the best known existing dictionaries. 

To the August number of the Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine Prof. Huxley will contribute 
a paper on ‘Elementary Instruction to Chil- 
dren in Physiology,’ which was read at the 
first Annual Congress of the Society of Arts, 
held at Birmingham on the 18th and 19th 
current. Mr. Conder furnishes an article on 
the occult arts and their professors, in which he 
enters into the consideration of the dynamic 
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equivalent of the force-producing elements of 
food and the origination of animal motion. Mr. 
Tom Taylor sits for the Portrait Gallery ; his 

ortrait being accompanied by a biographic 
sketch, from the pen of the “Irish Whiskey- 
drinker.” 

‘Lapy GrizEL, an Impression of a Momen- 
tous Epoch,’ by the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, 
will shortly be published by Messrs. Bentley. 
The story deals with the adventures of the 
Duchess of Kingston, and its hero is the famous 
Lord Chatham. 

A CaTALoGuE of the Antiquities in the 
Museum of Liverpool is preparing by Mr. 
T. C. Gatty, the curator of that branch of the 
Collection. Many valuable objects of ancient 
art, chiefly the donation of Mr. Mayer, will be 
found amongst them. It is desirable that this 
branch of the collection should be described 
and specially placed under its experienced 
curator. The description, it is understood, 
will be accompanied by woodcuts. 

Srxty-stx Reports and Papers, fifty-five 
Bills, and thirty-one Papers by Command are 
comprised in Messrs. Hansard’s Monthly List 
of Parliamentary Papers published during the 
month of June, 1877. Among the first of 
these groups of publications we call attention 
to the Return of the Number of Efficient Men 
compared to each 100 of the Male Population 
in Great Britain, between the ages of fifteen 
and thirty-eight. There is also a Report on 
Oyster-culture in France ; and Correspondence 
on the subject of the new Art Library at South 
Kensington. Mr. Mackonochie and his friends 
may be glad to peruse the Report on the Tem- 
poralities of the Irish Church for the Year 
1876, and the Return of the Annual Income 
now vested in the Commissioners of the same 
Temporalities. Among the Bills will be found 
the Amended Bills for the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge; for the Supreme 
Court of Judicature for Ireland; and for 
Summary Jurisdiction in the same country. 
There is also a Bill to regulate what are called 
Fisheries for Oysters, Crabs, and Lobsters. 
The Papers by Command include a Report of 
the Progress of the Ordnance Survey, to 
December 31, 1876; an Alphabetical Index 
to the Towns and Townlands of Ireland, 
drawn up in connexion with the Census; the 
Thirty-eighth Annual Report of the Deputy- 
Keeper of the Public Records; the Agricul- 
tural Statistics of Ireland for the Year 1876; 
the Sixteenth Annual Report of the Inspectors 
of Salmon Fisheries in England and Wales ; 
Part II. of the Correspondence on the subject 
of the Famines in Western and Southern 
India; and the Annual Report of the In- 
spectors of Fisheries for the Year 1876. 

Lapy Harpy has just completed another 
novel, and Miss Grant (author of ‘ Victor 
Lesear’) has also a new story far advanced 
towards completion. 

A work on occult science in the East, by 
Madame Blavatsky, a native of Asia, is in 
the press, and will be published by Mr. Bouton, 
at New York, and by Mr. Quaritch, in London. 
The performances of fakirs, magicians, and 
religious sheiks which impress travellers 
with such surprise, will be fully described, 
and the author promises to give some ex- 
planation of the modus operandi. 

Durine the past week, the valuable library 
of Mr. John Kershaw, of Willesden, was 





sold by auction at the rooms of Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, and realized 
2,0997. 15s. 6d. The collection was particu- 
larly rich in Early English dramatic pieces 
and poetry, which, in spite of reprints, 
brought high prices. Amongst the eagerly 
contested lots were—Hore Beate Virginis, 
manuscript, on vellum, with eight miniatures, 
41/.; Shakspeare’s Plays, second edition, 
33/. 10s.; Shakspeare’s Sir John Oldcastle, 
Lord Cobham (on title attributed to Shak- 
speare, but now known not to be his), 16/. 10s.; 
Shakspeare’s Yorkshire Tragedie, 19/. 5s.; 
Shakspeare’s Othello, printed in 1630 for 
Hawkins, 14/. 15s. Various other plays of 
Shakspeare, printed after his death, brought 
from 5/. 5s. to 8/. each. 


Pror. MENDELSOHN, of Dorpat, has nearly 
finished his edition of Appian, according to 
the MSS. of the Vatican and the Laurentian 
Library. 

Mr. ANDERSON, better known under his 
nom de plume of “Surfaceman,” is at 
present engaged on a new volume of poetry. 
The volume will consist entirely of poems 
relating to the railway, and will be dedi- 
cated to the author’s fellow workmen on the 
line. The book will have as a frontispiece 
a portrait of Mr. Anderson in his working 
clothes, shovel in hand, and pick and other 
implements used by the “navvy” lying at his 
feet. 








SCIENCE 
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Catalogue of the Cases of Birds in the Dyke Road 
Museum, Brighton. By E. T. Booth. (Brighton, 
Beal.) 

Toss lovers of nature and of natural history who 

visit the vast and valuable ornithological collection 

in the galleries of our National Museum have an 
opportunity of viewing, arranged in a systematic 
order, most of the important genera and species 
of birds from every clime, stuffed in fairly cha- 
racteristic attitudes, and huddled together on 
small wooden stands, so closely congregated that 
their numbers almost bewilder, and their proximity 
eclipses many of the details of each. With the 
permission of a superior officer, and the aid of an 
assistant—on certain days only—it is possible to 
obtain a more satisfactory view of any desired speci- 
men, from which any detail of plumage and precise 
measurement can beobtained. But these collections, 
so arranged, give no information as to the habits of 
the birds, their nesting, or the nature of their 
ordinary surroundings ; and, as far as we can see, 
it is impossible that any assemblage so large could 
be made to do so, leaving out of consideration the 
fact that of many of the species there is, as yet, 
much lack of information on this head. For along 
time there has been felt by many a want of an 
ornithological museum, in which the specimens 
exhibited, as well as being stuffed by some 
practical bird-loving sportsman, are preserved in 
such a way that the cases enclosing them contain 
plants and rocks, distributed in accordance with 
the favourite surroundings of the birds themselves. 

In many a private museum examples of this 

kind may be seen, but they are generally but few 

in number, at the same time that the space 
allotted to them is inconveniently restricted. In 
the solitary building near the commencement of the 

Dyke Road, at Brighton, things are very different. 

Mr. E. T. Brook, its proprietor, who, it may be 

mentioned, liberally allows the public admission 

to his collection, has constructed it on purpose for 
the advantageous exhibition of his specimens, and 
intends, we believe, to still further extend it before 
long. His birds, which are all British, have been in 
every case shot and stuffed by himself ; and what is 





more to the point, theyare all represented in charac- 
teristic situations, frequently copied with great pre- 
cision from sketches made in the actual haunts of 
the species enclosed, the result being the formation 
of an ornithological museum, which for its elegance 
and extent is unequalled as far as we are aware. 
Case 45, containing Kingfishers, is quite a picture ; 
the sluice, copied from a small one on the salt- 
ings in Shoreham harbour, on account of its 
well- arranged detail, is perfect. Many of the 
others are nearly as effective, and all are excellent. 
The Catalogue of this museum is the work 
under consideration. In it is contained a short 
account of each specimen, with a reference to the 
exact spot represented, and notes of a practical 
character on the habits of the species. As the 
author tells us, in his Introduction, no attempt has 
been made to classify the birds, as his chief object 
in constructing the museum “has been to en- 
deavour to represent the birds in situations some- 
what similar to those in which they were obtained.” 
With this object in view also, the same species is 
represented in more than a single case. The 
Ptarmigan, for instance, appears once in the sober 
grey of autumn, “ matching in colour the rocks and 
stones he frequents.” Again, it is seen in its 
winter dress ; and once more, the summer costume 
of the breeding birds is given, together with a nest, 
and an apology in the Catalogue for their being 
there. Several of the other species, when varying, 
are represented in the different stages of their 
plumage. Most of the birds exhibited are tho- 
roughly well known, the only rarities being 
several specimens of the White-winged Tern, five of 
which, in one case, having been taken near Yar- 
mouth, on Hickling Broad, in May, 1873. In 
conclusion, we recommend visitors to Brighton 
not to omit paying a visit to the Dyke Road 
Museun, if they are fond of birds or take interest 
in their surroundings. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES, 


Tne ‘ Passages of the Danube and Passes of the 
Balkans, showing the Approaches to Constantinople,’ 
is neither attractive as a picture nor trustworthy 
as a map; but it is interesting on account of 
having been produced by a lithographic process 
only quite recently discovered by one of the fore- 
men of Messrs. Maclure & Macdonald, the eminent 
lithographers. The picture has been transferred on 
stone froma drawing on grained paper, and has been 
printed without having previously passed through 
the risky ordeal of etching. Artists and printers 
will hail this new process with equal satisfaction. 
The former may be certain now of obtaining exact 
reproductions of their designs, whilst the latter 
can no longer be charged with having spoiled them 
by an excessive application of acids. 

We have received Sheet 3 of Mr. Stanford’s 
‘Large-Scale Map of the Seat of War’ which 
embraces the country around Constantinople. 
Like the former sheets of this series, it is very 
neatly lithographed and tastefully printed in 
colours; and if the topographical details some- 
times are capable of improvement, this can hardly 
be wondered at in a map for the production of 
which only a very limited period was available. 
As it is, these are certainly the most useful maps 
of the seat of war published hitherto in this 
country. 

We learn from the General Report on the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey of India, for 1875-76, 
that Col. Montgomerie has retired after twenty- 
five years of laborious and important service. In 
1855 he took charge of the survey of the dominions 
of his Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir, and 
completed it in nine years, during which twenty 
square degrees, or about seventy-seven thousand 
square miles, were surveyed. Within this area 
the Kardikuram, Changcheumo, and other stu- 
pendous mountain ranges are included, with lofty 
peaks rising from 16,000 to 28,250 feet, and more 
than 1,400 square miles of glaciers. Among the 
towns whose situations were determined by obser- 
vation are Jummoo, Srinagar, Leh, Muzaffrabad, 
Bhadrawdr ; and the principal rivers traced are 
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the Indus, Jhelum, Chenab, Kishanganga, Kari- | 


kash, and others. In subsequent surveys, Ku- 
maun, Garhwal, the sources of the Sutlej, a part 
of the Brahmaputra eastwards to Great Tibet, 
Kabul, and across the Pamirs to Yirkand were 
comprised. It is with reason that Mr. J. B. N. 
Hennessey, who signs the Report, says that Col. 
Montgomerie’s name “ will long continue to be 
most honourably associated with these operations, 
which for magnitude, merit, and importance are 
at least unsurpassed.” 





"HE TELEPHONE, 

THERE are some points of considerable interest 
in the telephone of Mr. Cromwell Varley which is 
now being exhibited at the Queen’s Theatre. Chief 
of these is the means by which he reproduces the 
sounds at the receiving end. His instrument for 
this purpose is simply a large condenser connected 
to the secondary of an induction coil, the primary 
current of which is rapidly made and broken by 
means of a vibrating tuning-fork. The effect of 
this is to set up in the condenser a series of vibra- 
tions corresponding with those of the fork. The 
precise cause of this curious phenomenon has yet 
to be explained, for it is not easy to accept any of 
the explanations offered. Though the fact that 
sound can thus be produced by the action of a 
current of high tension electricity on a condenser 
is referred to in Mr. Varley’s 1870 patent, it does 
not seem to have attracted much attention till now. 
The condenser itself is about eighteen inches by 
a foot, and is placed in front of a large drumhead, 
by which the sound is intensified until it can be 
heard well all over a theatre the size of the 
Queen’s. This, indeed, is Mr. Varley’s strong 
point, for none of the devices previously used have 
been able to give forth so much sound in the way his 
condenser does. The transmitting instrumentis com- 
posed of a number of tuning-forks, Each of these 
has its own electro-magnet, by which it is kept 
constantly vibrating. These vibrations of the fork 
serve to make and break contact in a second 
circuit, independent of the first, in which is 
included the primary of an induction coil. There 
is thus a fork and a coil for each note, and all the 
forks are kept sounding simultaneously. By 
means of keys arranged on a key-board, connexion 
can be made between the line wire and the 
secondary of any one of the coils, so that the 
vibrations of any one of the forks, and, conse- 
quently, the note of that fork, can be produced in 
the condenser at the other end of the wire. We 
are not aware that this arrangement has ever been 
employed before, but it is evident that there is 
nothing very special about it, and that various 
other methods might equally well be employed to 
set up the vibrations. As it now stands, it is 
a modification of an apparatus designed for mul- 
tiple telegraphy, in which vibrations from a number 
ot forks at the sending end were to be taken up 
by corresponding forks at the other end. Mr. 
Varley, when he took out his patent, does not 
seem to have seen the possible future applications 
of his invention, What would be the effect 
of Mr. Varley’s condenser if employed in con- 
nexion with some apparatus for transmitting the 
vibrations produced by the human voice yet 
remains to be seen. In its present state, his 
telephone is a curious scientific toy, interesting 
for its possible future only, and certainly, as yet, 
undeveloped. Its hasty production may, perhaps, 
be attributed to a natural anxiety to anticipate 
American rivals, but it seems tolerably certain 
that the instrument is hardly yet fit to be brought 
before the public. A telephone which only enables 
a performer to play the “ Minstrel Boy” and “ God 
save the Queen” on a most imperfect musical 
instrument five miles away is of very little prac- 
tical value, and, indeed, its inventor would have 
done well to have developed his invention a little 
more before bringing it out. If his condenser can 
repeat spoken words, the problem of the telephone 
is solved ; if not, it is curious, but not practically 
useful. Inasmuch as the difficulty hitherto has not 
been in telegraphing the vibrations, but in repro- 
ducing them in an audible manner, the test should 


be readily made, and, indeed, we are given to 


understand that it soon will be made. Till Mr. 
Varley brings out his promised speaking apparatus, 
we cannot admit his claim to be the inventor of 
the telephone. 





PROF, EDUARD HEIS. 


We have to announce the death of Prof. 
Eduard Heis, who had occupied the chair of 
mathematics and astronomy at the Royal Academy 
of Miinster, Westphalia, since 1852. He was 
born in February, 1806, at Cologne, and educated 
at the University of Bonn. Whilst teaching at 
Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen), from 1837 to 1852, he 
made a long and valuable series of observations 
of shooting stars, and published them with a 
discussion of the radiant points; and in 1857 
appeared at Miinster his observations of the zodiacal 
light, which extended over a period of twenty- 
nine years, commencing in 1847. He was also 
an assiduous observer of variable stars, and of 
nebule as far as his small optical means per- 
mitted. His ‘ Atlas Czelestis Novus,’ which con- 
tains all the stars visible to the best unaided sight, 
delineated according to their magnitudes, deduced 
from his own observations, was published at 
Cologne in 1872; and from 1858 to 1875 he was 
the editor of the Wochenschrift fiir Astronomie. 
Prof. Heis died suddenly of apoplexy at Miinster, 
on the 30th of June last. Though in his seventy- 
second year, his death must be considered pre- 
mature compared with that of the venerable 
astronomer of Padua, Prof. Santini, which took 
place only four days before, at ninety-one years 
of age. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 


WE have before us the Report of the Savilian 
Professor of Astronomy at Oxford (the Rev. C. 
Pritchard) to the Board of Visitors of the Univer- 
sity Observatory. The Observatory has now been 
in active operation for one year and eight months, 
and has during that time accomplished a consider- 
able amount of good work. The Report informs 
us that 259 measures of 117 double stars have 
been taken this year with the great equatoreal ; 
and elliptical orbits of several of these stars have 
been determined, both by the usual graphical pro- 
cess of Sir John Herschel and bya new subsidiary 
method, devised by the Professor, by which a direct 
mathematical computation is superadded thereto. 
The three new comets of the present year, dis- 
covered by Borelly, Winnecke, and Swift, have 
been well observed (Winnecke’s forty-eight times); 
and their orbital elements and ephemerides were 
calculated with promptitude. A good additional 
set of observations of six of the satellites of Saturn 
has been obtained. The sun’s chromosphere had 
been examined with the spectroscope on twenty- 
two days, when that instrument became seriously 
deranged in the month of August last; it was sent 
to the maker for repair, and was, unfortunately, 
injured during the return journey from Dublin, 
and had to be sent again, which has caused a gap 
in the spectroscope work, though at a time of 
small solar activity. 426 photographs of the 
moon have been taken during the year, the 
greater part of which are suitable for micrometric 
measurement, which will be applied as soon as the 
costly micrometer, now being made by Mr. Simms, 
and to be the gift of Dr. De La Rue, is completed. 
Prof. Pritchard contemplates afterwards com- 
mencing the difficult but interesting research rela- 
tive to the amount of physical libration of the 
moop. The only other objects of attention we 
need mention here, are the spectroscopic observa- 
tions of the remarkable new star discovered by 
Dr. Schmidt, at Athens, last December, and the 
search in March for the supposed intra-mercurial 
planet, which was unsuccessful at Oxford as well 
as everywhere else. Altogether, the University 
Observatory has, unquestionably, made a worthy 
and useful start; and the Professor speaks of 
still further extending its scheme of operations. 

Almost simultaneously with the Report of the 





Savilian professor comes that of the Radcliffe 
| observer at Oxford. Mr. Main, who so energetic- 





ally presides over the Radcliffe Observatory, hag 
not to speak, like Prof. Pritchard, of commencing 
a line of astronomical work, but of continuing one 
already long in operation, the character of which 
is determined pretty accurately by the nature of 
the instruments entrusted to his charge ; namely, 
a heliometer with 74 in. object-glass, and a transit 
circle with telescope having a 5 in. object-glasg, 
These instruments have been employed during the 
past year with unimpaired activity ; the former 
on observations of solar spots, double stars, occulta- 
tions of stars by the moon, and phenomena of 
Jupiter’s satellites, the latter on observations of 
the sun, moon, large planets, and 1,099 stars. The 
meteorological observations are also continued 
with the same regularity as heretofore. A daily 
weather report at 8 A.M. is sent to the Government 
Meteorological Office in London, and the elements 
corresponding to 0" 43™ Greenwich mean solar 
time are also sent for transmission to the United 
States, in accordance with a recommendation of 
the Vienna Conference. 





“ THOUGHT-TRANSMISSION.” 
Royal College of Science, Dublin. 

For some years past I have been collecting and 
sifting evidence on the question of a possible 
transfusion of thought from one individual to 
another without the intervention of the senses, 
Many remarkable occurrences during mesmeric 
sleep of which I have been an eye-witness, together 
with the abundant written testimony of careful 
and unprejudiced observers, have convinced me 
that cases of so-called “thought-reading” unques- 
tionably exist, which cannot be explained by any 
muscular indications or delicate sensory apprehen- 
sion. Some of the grounds of my belief in this 
and other—at present unrecognized — pyscho 
logical phenomena I laid before the British 
Association last year. But, as might be expected, 
my facts were met by some with an incredulity 
which, as the Spectator remarked at the time, is 
akin to superstition when it refuses to listen to any 
evidence whatsoever. 

Since last autumn I have sought, through the 
columns of the Times and other newspapers, for 
additional information which might confirm the 
direct action of mind upon mind. I was, however, 
quite unprepared for the enormous, and in part 
useless, correspondence in which this query at once 
involved me, but after winnowing the chaff from 
the wheat there remains a substantial residue of 
valuable facts. These facts, when fairly and fully 
examined, and not viewed unequally, as is too 
much the custom, inevitably create the conviction 
that in certain individuals the ideas present in 
one mind can be projected into another. I hope 
shortly to place before the public in one of the 
reviews, the details of the first part of this 
inquiry. 

Meanwhile, may I ask any of your readers who 
can furnish me with additional facts on this 
subject to be so kind as to forward them to me? 
I need hardly add, that names and places will not 
be published except by the express permission of 
the narrator. 

There is a game called “ willing,’ wherein an 
apparent transfusion of thought occurs, and I shall 
be greatly obliged to any one who can furnish me 
with the particulars of any successful performance 
of this game. Iam well aware that unconscious 
muscular action or unconscious facial indications 
are generally thought to be a sufficient explanation 
of this game; but I have the best possible evidence 
to show that something beyond an exalted sensi- 
bility on the part of the subject is in some 
instances at work. I trust, therefore, that I shall 
not be thought rash in venturing to reopen this 
question, nor impertinent in asking your physio 
logical readers to suspend their judgment till they 
are in a position to discuss the facts that already 
are before me. W. F. Barrett. 


*,* We willingly insert Prof. Barrett’s letter, 
but the question naturally occurs, What are facts! 
Everybody who has been concerned in _ these 
inquiries knows that there is the greatest difficulty 
in answering satisfactorily. An enthusiast asserts, 
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as a thing that does not admit of question, that 
he has seen a person read with the points of his 
fingers, the back of his head, or the pit of his 
stomach, whose eyes were so securely bandaged 
that he could not have read by their means. A 
sceptic, convinced that, if he read at all, the 
“medium” read with his eyes, interposes an 
opaque screen between the reader’s eyes and the 
book; his failure then to read demonstrates, in 
the opinion of the sceptic, that his eyes had not 
been really occluded. 








SOCIETIES. 


LINNEAN.—J une 21.—The Rey. G. Henslow in 
the chair.—Dr. J. M‘Donald was elected a Fellow. 
—Mr. P. H. Carpenter read a paper ‘On the 
Genus Actinometra, Miill., with a morphological 
Account of a new Species from the Philippines.’ 
Miiller’s classification of the Comatule, according 
to the number of ambulacra radiating from 
peristom, he rejects, while he extends the limits of 
his genus Actinometra ; the latter to include those 
Alectos with eccentric mouth, not comprised in 
Antedon as defined by Mr. Norman. Such fea- 
tures as closure of the ambulacral grooves on cer- 
tain of the posterior arms, absence of ciliated 
ventral epithelium and so-called ambulacral nerve 
distinguish some Actinometra. The latter present 
a more embryonic condition than Antedon in 
various particulars.—The following papers were 
taken in brief abstract : ‘ Fungi of the Counties 
of Dublin and Wicklow,’ by Mr. G. Pim,—‘ On 
Phytophagus Australian Beetles, by Dr. J. S. 
Baly,—and ‘On the Ornithology of New Guinea, 
Part III.’ by Mr. R. B. Sharpe.—An interesting 
communication ‘On Mycoidea parasitica, and the 
part which it plays in the formation of certain 
Lichens,’ by Dr. D, Cunningham, was more shortly 
adverted to than the importance of the subject 
deserves. The parasitic algee have been met with 
on the leaves of the mango-tree, rhododendrons, 
ferns, crotons, the tea and other plants; and in one 
instance a destructive blight of Camellia japonica 
in Calcutta was the result. Leaves affected with 
the Mycoidea are margin-eaten, perforated or 
superficially covered with pustules and discs of a 
greenish or orange colour, and the existence of a 
firm coriaceous texture and thickened epidermal 
coating is a common feature. The plant bears 
relation to the well-known genus Coleocheta, but 
is greatly modified, being adapted to parasitic 
habit, &c. But the alga, moreover, is itself 
again subject to parasitic organisms of fungoid 
and lichenous nature,—altogether a curious triple 
association, The ravages of the said lowly forms 
on the tea plant, &c., are practically a subject which 
in future will attract much attention.—The general 
contents of a paper by Dr. W. C. M‘Intosh, ‘On 
the Annelida obtained during the Cruise of H.MLS. 
Valorous to Davis Straits in 1875,’ was read. 
From the days of Fabricius the Annelids of the 
Greenlandic seas have received unusual attention 
by a host of workers ; notwithstanding, of sixty- 
eight marine Polychxta obtained in the above 
voyage, thirteen are new to the Greenlandic area, 
and nine new to science. Dr. McIntosh’s labours 
substantiate the opinions advanced by Dr. Gwyn 
Jeffreys, that the marine fauna of the above region 
1s more European than American in character.— 
Mr. P. Hiern gave the salient points of some 
recent researches of his ‘On the Distribution of 
the Rubiacewe in Tropical Africa,’ from which it 
appears that this natural order is well represented 
in the region in question, it being more numerous 
in species than Composite, and exceeded only by 

guminosee,—Some observations ‘On the Auto- 
Matic Movement of the Blimbing (Averrhoa 
Blimbi, L.), were made by Mr. J. I. Lynch. Its 
Pinnate leaves suddenly drop down without appa- 
Tent cause, and their upper are more s+nsitive to 
touch than their under surfaces.—Dr. C. Bastian 
orally delivered the gist of a communication of 
his ‘On the Conditions favouring Fermentation, 
and the Appearance of Bacteria or their Allies in 
Previously Boiled Fluids,’—The abstract of a 
Monograph ‘On the Collar-bearing Flagellate In- 


fusoria,’ by Mr. Saville Kent, was laid before the 
meeting. In the group as now investigated, eight 
genera and forty species are embraced, whereas Prof. 
Clark, of Pennsylvania, who called attention to 
the group in 1868, enumerated but two genera and 
four species. These lowly aquatic animalcules are 
so minute as to require a magnifying power of 500 
diameters for their elucidation, and thus they have 
hitherto escaped the attention of most observers. 
They are either fixed or free movers, single or in 
compound colonies, and in luxuriant stalks of 
branching bunches. Great interest and signifi- 
cance attaches to Clark’s suggestion of similar 
animalcules constituting the fundamental basis 
and the essential living units of sponges. Mr. 
Kent supports this view—one opposed to Prof. 
Haeckel’s theory of the nature of sponges and their 
allies ; and he proposes a new classification of 
the sub-kingdom Protozoa. His divisions of the 
leading groups are, (1) Olostomata; (2) Polysto- 
mata ; (3) Discostomata ; and (4) Monostomata. 
Historicau.—July 12.—Dr. B. W. Richardson 
in the chair.—Dr. Rogers read a paper ‘On the 
Collegiate Church of Crail,’ in which he referred to 
the Chartulary of Crail, now being —- for 
the Grampian Club. The Collegiate Church was 
that in which John Knox, in June, 1559, first 
inculcated the doctrine of destroying the churches 
in order to the downfall of superstition.—A paper 
by Mr. W. Kelly was read by the Secretary, ‘On 
the Visitations of the Plague at Leicester.’ This 
paper was founded upon materials derived from 
the borough records of Leicester.—Dr. Heinemann 
next delivered an address on the history of Baron 
Stein, the Prussian statesman.—In the discussion 
which followed, Dr. Zerffi, Mr. Moggridge, Mr. L. 
Gomme, Dr. J. Rae, and others, took part.—In 
closing the business, the Chairman stated that the 
present session had been the most prosperous in 
the Society’s career. They had enrolled fifty-one 
ordinary Members, among whom were several 
persons of eminence, while amorg the Honorary 
Members admitted were the Emperor and Empress 
of Brazil, the King of the Belgians, the King of 
Sweden and Norway, General Grant, ex-President 
of the United States, Count Von Beust, and Dr. 
and Mrs. Schliemann. The Society had also in 
the course of the session established communica- 
tion and negotiated an exchange of T'ransactions 
with the principal Historical Societies of the Con- 
tinent and America. Dr. Richardson added that 
he would accede to the Council's invitation by 
opening the session in November with a paper. 





MEETINGS FOR THE BNSUING WEEK. 
Tans. Seeger, 5.— ‘The Ornithorynchus,’ Prof. Garrod (Davis 
ect 


ure). 
Fri. Quekett Microscopical, 8.— Annual General Meeting. 


Sat. Botanic, 3j.—General Meeting. 








Science Gossip. 

Sir Joseph Hooker, President of the Royal 
Society, has gone to the United States on a 
botanical tour, during which, in company with 
Prof. Asa Gray, he will examine the Flora of 
Colorado, and other regions in the north-west 
which offer in their peculiar vegetation special 
attractions to the scientific botanist. 

Tue direction of the Meteorological Office has 
been transferred from the former Committee to a 
Council nominated by the Council of the Royal 
Society and approved by the Treasury. The new 
Council is composed of Prof. Henry Smith (Chair- 
man), Prof. Stokes, Mr. De La Rue, Mr. F. Galton, 
and General Strachey. And it is arranged that 
the Hydrographer of the Admiralty for the time 
being shall also be a member. He will be able to 
advise in questions of ocean meteorology. Mr. 
R. H. Scott, who has for many years been 
“ Director” of the Office, is henceforth to be styled 
Secretary. This is one of the consequences of the 
inquiry made last year at the instance of the 
Treasury. My Lords could not ask Parliament to 
continue the annual grant of 10,0001. without suf- 
ficient grounds, and so they appointed a committee 


witnesses, and instead of recommending a reduc- 
tion of the grant, they recommended an increase 
to 14,000/., with enlargement of the scheme of 
work, as may be read in the Blue-book containing 
their Report and the evidence on which it was 
founded. The new Council are to be paid for 
their services, but not more than 1,000/. per 
annum among the five. They will shortly hold 
their second meeting, and there is reason for 
hoping that a much more scientific character than 
heretofore prevailed may be imparted to the work 
of the Office. Still it seems a pity that a pre- 
cedent should be thus established for paying 
the members of a committee appointed by 
a Learned Society. Much of the dignity of 
Science depends on the voluntary sacrifices of 
time and labour which have been so freely made 
in this country. 


Tue Returns to Parliament of the expenditure 
on the Loan Collection of Scientific Instruments, 
of which it may be remembered no very high 
opinion was expressed last summer, exhibit a 
total just under 15,000/. With respect to 
about 13,000/. of this sum, no details are given, 
and consequently it is impossible to form an 
opinion upon the propriety of the way in 
which the money was spent, or even to know if 
the whole cost of the exhibition is represented by 
the figures, A number of trifling payments seem 
to have been made in connexion with the com- 
pilation of the Catalogue, small sums of a few 
pounds each having been paid for assistance to 
some forty or fifty gentlemen, many of whom are 
writers on the daily or weekly papers. A con- 
siderable sum was expended on “travelling 
expenses.” 

Oor attention has been drawn to a remarkable 
gem, now in the possession of Mr. Bryce M. 
Wright. The original stone came from the col- 
lection of Prof. Rose, of Edinburgh ; its weight 
was 117 carats, and on the original ticket was 
written, in Prof. Rose’s handwriting, “ Aqua 
marine from Perthshire.” This specimen has 
been cut into three, the larger gem now weighing 
370} grains, or about 92 carats. One of the 
smaller stones has been purchased for the British 
Museum, and the other for the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology. It is said to be the only “ white 
aqua marine” known. We doubt the propriety of 
this name. It is, without doubt, a beryl of great 
beauty. Prof. Maskelyne gives its hardness as 
80, and its specific gravity 2°65. 

Tue United States Entomological Commission 
appointed by the Government at Washington to 
investigate the locust question, have just published 
Nos. 1 and 2 of a “ Bulletin,” in which the natural 
history of the mischievous insect is succinctly set 
forth, with full description of the habits of the 
young, and of the best methods of destroying them. 
American ingenuity is proverbial; and the number 
of machines already invented for the capture of the 
unwelcome visitants is surprising. A small map. 
given with No. 2 shows the extent of country 
overrun, and the districts which have most to fear 
in the present summer. 


At the moment of going to press we hear of 
the death of Prof. Georg Adolph Erman, of 
Berlin. In him science loses a distinguished 
traveller, observer, and teacher. Besides the 
narratives of his travels in Russia and Eastern 
Asia, he wrote numbers of papers on terrestri:-b 
magnetism and other physical subjects, which were 
published in Poggendorff’s Annalen and the 
Reports of the British Association. He was born 
May 12, 1806, and died on the 12th of the present 
month. In 1873 he was elected a Foreign Member 
of the Royal Society. 

Notwirustanpine the opposition of Prof. Tyn- 
dali to the “spontaneous generation” question, the 
subject does not yet seem to beexhausted, inasmuch 
as Prof. Bastian has again replied, in a com- 
munication laid before the Linnean Society 
(June 21). In this (1) he makes known in detail 
certain experimental conditions which he has 
found to be highly favourable to the occurrence of 
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instances of the occurrence of fermentation in 
boiled acid fluids, which, according to M. Pasteur, 
invariably remain barren ; (3) he brings forward 
certain crucial evidence upon the disputed inter- 
pretation of the fertility of boiled neutral or 
faintly alkaline fluids ; (4) and lastly, he adduces 
further instances of fermentation of fluids heated 
to 110° Centigrade and upwards,—230° Fahr., &c. 

An excellent example of the inflorescence of 
Chamerops Fortunii—Fortune’s Palm—was ex- 
hibited at the last meeting of the session of the 
Linnean Society by Dr. R. Braithwaite. It 
had been taken from a tree planted by the late 
Dr. Harvey at Clapham Rise, and was chiefly 
remarkable from its being from the fifth successive 
year of the palm’s flowering in this country in the 
open air, and without any protection afforded it 
during the winter season. 

Dr. James Bryce, of Edinburgh, well known 
as a geologist, and especially so by his book on 
the Isle of Arran, was killed on Wednesday week, 
by a fall over the precipice at the falls of Foyers, 
while pursuing a geological investigation. Dr. 
Bryce was the father of Mr. J. Bryce, of Oriel, the 
author of ‘The Holy Roman Empire.’ 

Tue Geologists’ Association will, on Monday, 
July the 23rd, commence a five days’ geological 
excursion into Derbyshire. 

Tue Société d’Encouragement pour |’Industrie 
Nationale, at its annual general meeting, held on 
the 16th of June, awarded the Grand Medal of 
the Chemical Arts to Mr. Walter Weldon, for his 
process of regenerating the oxide of manganese 
used in all the manufactories of chlorine and 
chloride of lime. 

A priest of Arezzo is now making, in the paper 
mills of Tivoli, a fire - proof fabric from the 
asbestos found in the valley of Aosta in the 
Italian Alps. This paper is manufactured at a 
cost of four francs per kilogramme, and it is said 
by the Papier - Zeitung to be successfully used for 
the decorations of theatres, &c. 


Tr has been determined by the Council of the 
Yorkshire College of Science, at Leeds, that the 
Professors shall deliver courses of lectures on 
scientific subjects in certain towns of the West 
Riding. 

Tue Scientific Mining Engineers of Spain pur- 
pose celebrating the hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation of that Society, in Madrid, during 
August. 

On Saturday, the 7th inst., H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, as President of the Society of Arts, pre- 
sented to Sir George B. Airy the Albert Medal, 
awarded to him by the Council “for eminent ser- 
vices rendered to commerce by his researches in 
nautical astronomy, and in magnetism, and by his 
improvements ia the application of the mariner’s 
compass to the navigation of iron ships.” 








FINE ARTS 


—— 


The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The 
EIGHTY-kIGHTH EXHIBITION WILL CLOSE SATURDAY, 
July 28 —5, Pall Mall East.- From Nine t1!l Seven.— Admittance, 1a.; 
Catalogue, 6d. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Sec. 


INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The FORTY- 
THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION WILL CLOSE 28th—''pen 
from Nine till Dusk.—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue. id.— Gallery, 53, Pall 
Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, *ec. 


BLACK and WHITE EXHIBITION, Dudley Gallery, Egyptian 

Hall, Piccadilly. consisting of DRAWINGS, ETCHINGS, and EN- 

GRAVINGS. Upen from Ten till Six.—Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
RUBERT F. M'NAIR, Secretary. 


LA ROSEE du MATIN.—This admired Picture, by Jules Lefebvre, 
is included in GOUPIL & COMPANY'S EXHIBITION of MODERN 
CONTINENTAL PICTU RES.—Fine-Art Galleries, 25, Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden, 





GOUPIL & CO.’S EXHIBITION of HIGH-CLASS CONTINENTAL 
PICTURES, including important Works by Meissonier, Géréme, 
Fortuny, Diaz, De Nittis, Sorbi, Fromentin, Villéges, Troyon, Israéls, 
Lefebvre. Maris, Mauve, Daubigny, &c., NOW on ViEW at their Fine- 
Art Galleries. 25, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. -Upen daily from 
Ten to Six o'clock. Admission, ls 





DORE'S GREAT WORKS, ‘The BRAZEN SERPENT.’ ‘ CHRIST 
LEAVING the PRETORILUM.,’ and ‘CHRIST ENTERING JERU- 
SALEM ’ (the latter just completed), each 3% by 92 feet, with ‘ Dream 
of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘Christian Martyrs,’_‘ Night of the Crucifixion,’ 
* House of Caiaphas,’ &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond 
Street. Daily, Ten to Six.—ls. 











ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


WE have here a group of good-looking volumes, 
the more pretentious of which are devoted to 
popular science, morals, and adventure. Substan- 
tially our notice is confined to the designs which 
illustrate the books. La Morale en Action par 
V Histoire, par E. Muller (Paris, Hetzel et C%), 
comprises, with historical anecdotes, told with 
vivacity and precision, of famous historical person- 
ages and others, some woodcuts designed by M. 
Philippoteaux, all of which are admirable for com- 
position and action in an able pictorial manner, 
such as the well-known skill and tact of the artist 
would lead us to expect from him.—M. Hetzel et 
Cie publish likewise Les Voyages Extraordinaires, 
Michel Strogoff, the famous romance by M. Jules 
Verne, with designs by M. J. Férat. The illus- 
trations are numerous, but not better nor worse 
than the ordinary run of such productions : they 
are firmly drawn, and vivacious in conception 
even to over-demonstrativeness, which is not, of 
course, out of keeping with the character of the 
text. It isa handsomely prepared volume, but 
we do not care for the decorations of the cover.— 
Le Jardin @ Acclimatation: Le Tour du Monde dun 
Naturaliste, par E. Grimard, with designs on 
wood by Benett, Allemand, and other artists 
(Paris, Hetzel et Ci*), This volume describes a 
sort of tour through the Jardin at Paris, with de- 
scriptions, notes of the habits and origins of the 
various classes of animals kept there. The text 
is readable and comprehensive enough to please 
studious lads. The drawings are generally very 
good indeed, some are capital, especially those 
of the animals in the aquaria: for instance, the 
hippocampi, facing p. 75,and the moths on p. 110; 
the pointer (Braque Anglais) on p. 300, the mule 
on p. 327, the goatson p. 342.—Aventures de 
Terre et de Mer, par Mayne-Reid, illustrations 
par John Davis (Hetzel et Ci), comprises our 
countryman’s text, adapted by M. S. Blandy, and 
woodcuts by an English artist. The latter are 
only tolerably good, of the former we need not 
write again.— Magasin d’ Education et de Récréa- 
tion, illustrated, 2 vols. (Hetzel et Ci*), com- 
prises popular tales, such as ‘Michel Strogoff, 
‘Le petit Roi, ‘L’Ami Kips,’ and others, to which 
we need not refer, except to praise their 
vivacity, abundance of adventures, aud brightness. 
It supplies a sort of “Family Novelist” in the 
modern mode, and is enriched with very numerous 
and generally good designs on wood, by various 
draughtsmen, 

It is hardly needful for us to recommend to 
general, and especially to young readers, the hand- 
some and profusely illustrated publications of 
MM. Hachette et C’* which lie before us, en- 
titled Promenade Autour du Monde and Le Tour 
du Monde, both most attractive quartos, describ- 
ing places, buildings, men and scenes in Western 
America, Japan, China, Africa, and Eastern 
Europe and Northern Europe. ‘Le Tour du Monde’ 
would do well in an English dress, where not 
already known in that form: it contains narratives 
of travels by M. Yriarte, in Dalmatia; “Souvenirs 
du Pacifique,” by M. A. Pailhés ; “La Conquéte 
Blanche,” translated from Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s 
book ; “ Pékin et le Nord de la Chine,” by M. 
Chontzé ; “ L’Odyssée du Tegetthoff” in northern 
latitudes. Generally speaking, there is nothing left 
to be desired in respect to the illustrations, which 
are of very high quality; the landscapes are mostly 
charming, and, being frequently derived from pho- 
tographs, quite trustworthy. We note particularly 
a Californian farm, p. 165; ‘La Fléche perdue,” in 
the Yosemite Valley, p. 141; “Le Lac du 
Miroir,” a really beautiful and brilliant view, most 
charmingly treated ; “La Grande Cascade,” p. 185; 
“Forteresse de Van,” p. 393. The designs com- 





prising figures are of unequal merit, yet not a few 
of these wre surprisingly excellent; for example, 
“Tahitens,” p. 89, which is first rate in drawing, | 
modelling, and engraving. Numerous cuts, show- | 
ing manners, costumes, and customs, add con- | 
siderably to the interest of the book, which is 

further enriched by good skeleton maps and plans, | 





The ‘ Promenade’ is of similar character, and ag 
to the cuts, of even better quality to the com. 
panion volume here in question. Nothing could be 
better than such cuts as “Le Cimetiére Portugais 
prés Pékin,” p. 531. This volume is beautifully 
printed, on capital paper, but the central design 
on the binding is by no means well treated. 

English Scenery, illustrated by eminent English 
Artists, with Twenty-one Steel Plates, described 
by the Rev. J. G. Wood. (Virtue & Co.)—Thigs 
showy volume comprises engravings from land- 
scapes by Turner, Stanfield, Nasmyth, Cox, 
Chambers, and others. If the plates had been 
worthy of the pictures, it would have been well 
for the book ; they are, however, hard, dry, thin, 
and so poor in tints and finish, that we should 
hardly be surprised to learn that they had been 
“done” by machinery. A poorer, flatter, harder 
thing than that which Mr. T. A. Prior set his 
name to, after a painting by Chambers, we never 
saw before. The letter-press is readable enough, 
written lightly and with tact. 











THE REEVES DRAWINGS. 


Miss Reeves, of Woodhays, Wimbledon, has 
recently presented to the Print-Room of the 
British Museum a most important and highly- 
interesting series of drawings, formed by her 
grandfather, an Inspector of Tea in the East 
India Company’s establishment at Canton, pro- 
bably with additions made by her father, John 
Russell Reeves, who resided at Macao, in a similar 
position to her grandfather. It should be observed 
that both these gentlemen were eminent Fellows 
of the Linnean Society. 

It may also be borne in mind that both in their 
lifetime were liberal donors to the Museum, the 
latter in allowing the authorities in Great Russell 
Street to select from his collection of Chinese coins 
all such as were thought desirable for the nation. 

John Reeves, F.R.S., from the time of his 
arrival in China devoted his leisure to investi- 
gating the resources of the country, and to the 
pursuit of various branches of science, also study- 
ing the manners and costumes of the natives, 
With this aim in view he had invariably in his 
employ three or four native artists. The result is 
the 1,417 drawings now alluded to, representing 
every phase of Chinese life of forty to sixty years 
ago: their soldiers and military exercises, their 
shops and various handicrafts, their religious and 
other ceremonies, scenes in domestic life, their 
inhuman and barbarous punishments, acrobats, 
views of their public buildings, and rural scenes, 
Many of these drawings are highly finished in dis- 
temper, the others are outlined with a pen. There 
are also eight small sketch-books, and a fine but 
imperfect copy of Helman’s ‘ Faits Mémorables 
des Empereurs de la Chine,’ 1788. 

In conclusion, it is worth noting that John 
Reeves, of Canton, during the whole period of his 
residence in China, from 1812 to 1831, contri- 
buted largely to English horticulture, to the 
Horticultural Society in particular, and to natural 
history in general. Miss Reeves’s gift by no means 
represents the entire presentation ; her liberal 
donations to other departments of the Museum 
are valuable, including the one presided over by 
Mr. Carruthers. 


July 16, 1877. 

TuE anachronisms in flowers and fruits in the 
Royal Academy pictures this year are more glaring 
than ever. In No. 83, ‘An Egyptian Feast,’ the 
painter has introduced both the plantain and the 
aloe. Artists are always introducing the aloe and 
cactus and maize into their pictures of the ancient 
life of the Old World. They are all three natives 
of the New World, and were unknown in the 
countries of the Mediterranean Sea before the 


| discovery of America. 


Nor was the plantain probably known in Egypt 
before the Saracens introduced it, together with 
the orange and lemon, from India, between the 
seventh and twelfth centuries. It is, indeed, con 
jectured to be the plant and fruit described by 
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Theophrastus, and Pliny, who copies from Theo- 
phrastus, under the names of Pala and Ourana or 
‘Ariena, which they, however, mention as an 
Indian plant exclusively. The conjecture pro- 
ceeds on the conjecture that the Greeks and 
Romans may have mistaken the syllable phala, 
fruit, in Bhanuphala, one of the Sanscrit names of 
the plantain, for the name of the tree; and that 
the syllable Varana in Varanabuscha, the other 
Sanscrit name for the plantain, may have changed, 
in the mouth of a Greek, to owrana, and in the 
mouth of a Roman to ariena, and so the Pala of 
Theophrastus and Pliny may be the plantain-tree, 
and their owrana and ariena its fruit. There is 
nothing in their descriptions to justify the iden- 
tification. The first, indeed, to unequivocally 
name and describe the plantain, excepting of 
course the Sanscrit writers, are the Arabs, 
Serapion, Avicenna, Mesue, and among Europeans 
Prosper Alpinus ; and in the whole range of the 
ancient monuments of Egypt there is not, 
so far as I can find, the trace of a _ re- 
presentation of it anywhere. It would seem 
to be indigenous to the Concans, Canara, 
Malabar, and Guzerat, and to the opposite parts 
of tropical Africa ; and its original habitat was 
possibly the sunk land of Sclater’s, quaintly named 
Lemuria (Monkey Land), 

Many a fathom under the sea, 
To the south of sun-bright Araby, 

the supposed link between the Deccan and South 
Africa. It has indeed been thought by some 
amiable realists to be “the tree of life” of the 
Garden (rapddecoov ev Kéev, Paradiswm volup- 
tatis) of Eden, and by others, who distinguish 
between the two, “the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil.” St. Pierre,in his delightful way, observes how 
the swelling violet cone at the end of a branch of 
plantains, with the stigmas piercing through like 
gleaming eyes, might well have suggested to the 
guilty imagination of Eve the semblance of a ser- 
pent, tempting her to pluck of the fruit which it 
bore in the form of an erect and golden crest. 
In like wise the grape, shaddock, cherry, apple, 
and many other pleasant fruits have been thought 
“the forbidden fruit”: the last from the passage 
in the Canticles, chapter viii. 5: “I awakened 
you under an apple tree ; it was there your mother 
lost her innocence,” “as if,” says Calmet, “ Solo- 
mon here intended to speak of the fall of the first 
woman.” But neither cherries, apples, figs, grapes, 
shaddocks, nor plantains confer immortality and 
omniscience, and the tree that would do so will, 
we may be certain, find no place in the systems 
either of Linnzeus or Jussieu. Well may the 
plantain, however, have been the primeval food 
of mau, as it has been obviously associated with 
the negroid races from the time of their most 
remote traditions. Its herbaceous, succulent 
stem, crowned with large translucent green 
leaves, arranged as in the palms, makes it one 
of the most striking and pleasing objects on 
which the eye can rest in the tropics, especially 
when in contrast with other vegetable forms ; 
while its golden fruit, in handsome clusters, each a 
weight for a man, contains every element of human 
food mixed with fragrant principles in such propor- 
tion that at once it possesses the wholesomeness and 
uncloying taste of the finest wheaten bread, and 
the attraction of the most exquisite confectionery. 
Moreover, it is more easily cultivated and more 
prolific even than the potato, and is almost the 
only tropical fruit without stone, or core of any 
sort, and which can be eaten without incon- 
venience, and, indeed, most conveniently, unaided 
by any instrument. Nevertheless, it is scarcely 
possibie that the plantain had become naturalized 
in the lower Nile valley at the date of Mr. Long’s 
‘Egyptian Feast’; and in the absence of any record 
of it in ancient Egypt its representation is unpar- 
donable in a picture which affects the most painful 
elaboration of antiquarian learning. 

In No. 301, ‘Feeding Pigeons,’ we have oranges 
again introduced in a picture of classical life. I 
exposed this blunder last year. In No. 1324, “A 


sick child brought into the Temple of AZsculapius,” 
the artist introduces a bunch of “Madame Mar- 


gotin” roses, and a basket containing “ Black 
Hamburg” grapes and a pine-applee We may 
let the roses and grapes pass, but the pine-apple 
is the mark of inexcusable ignorance. It is in- 
conceivable how so distinctive a South American 
and modern fruit could ever have been associated 
in any English mind with “the Temple of Aiscu- 
lapius.” It is, no doubt, a very picturesque and 
poetic looking fruit. Du Tertre calls it “the king 
of fruits,” because of its incomparable form and 
qualities, “for which reason the King of kings 
hath placed a crown upon the head of it.” Again, 
“The flavour partaketh of the peach, the apple, 
the quince, and the muscadine together.” But it 
is a native of Peru, and has not been known in 
Europe for much more than 150 years. 

I am told by artists that they claim to select 
their “properties” from all time and space. 
Would Mr. Waterhouse introduce a basket of 
tobacco leaves, or a bowl of white or brown sugar, 
or a bottle of “ Sanitas,” or cask of “ Chloralum,” 
or atin of “ Delectable Jujubes” into his picture ? 
Yet the pine-apple is net less incongruous. And 
what should we think of Mr. Alma Tadema if 
that “benevolent” Roman “Mrs. Wagg,” tubbing in 
No. 118, had been lathering her limbs with soap, 
and soapsuds instead of rose-leaves floated on the 
bath-water in which she sat and soaked the lather 
off her. 

Again I am told that the old masters’ pictures 
are full of anachronisms. Mastery comes of 
thoroughness, and what the old masters would 
have done in their day had they possessed our 
knowledge of ancient flowers and fruits and cos- 
tumes is shown by what the new masters of the 
present do. They are thorough. In No. 566, by 
Mr. Watts, ‘ The Dove,’ from the ark rests in the 
fork of the broken ivy-clad trunk of an elm-tree. 
It is the “ British Elm” (Ulmus campestris) and 
the “ British Ivy” (Hedera Helix), withered and 
dead: but both plants are also natives of western 
Asia. Had Mr. Watts selected exclusively British 
species, he would have shown want of sense, and, 
if exclusively Armenian, want of sensibility. In 
Mr. Alma Tadema’s subtly coloured ‘Summer’ 
(No. 118), he is accurate to the very tints of the 
scattered rose petals which float on the limpid 
bath : and in No. 597, ‘ Between Hope and Fear,’ 
he paints the ‘milk budded myrtles of Venus’ 
(Swinburne), as they are gathered in the woods 
and bowers of Amathus, or Idalia, and the very 
roses of Sappho, Bion, Moschus, and Anacreon:— 

Lovely smiling rose, how sweet 

All objects where thy beauties meet! 
Aurora with a rosy ray 

And rosy fingers spreads the day. 
The Graces more enchanting show 
When rosy blushes paint their snow. 


And every pleased beholder seeks, 
The rose in Cytherea’s cheeks. 


GeorcGe Birpwoop. 





THE LOST REMBRANDT. 
24, Brecknock Cresent, July 15, 1877. 

Amone the many mysterious disappearances of 
celebrated pictures, perhaps the most extraordinary 
is that of Rembrandt’s ‘Anatomy Lesson,’ the 
second one he painted. 

Besides the three largest and most important 
of his canvases in Holland, ‘The Night Watch’ 
(the inappropriateness of this title is felt by every- 
body, M. Vosmaer’s proposal that it should be 
called ‘La Sortie de la Compagnie de Frans 
Banning Cock,’ though perfectly correct, is not 
sufficiently concise, probably ‘The Arquebusiers’ 
would find more universal acquiescence), ‘The 
Syndics,’ and the ‘Anatomy Lesson’ at the Hague, 
there was another of equal importance, which 
used to be in the Stadthouse at Amsterdam. It 
was there seen by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and was 
by him thus described: “ Above stairs is another 
Rembrandt, of the same kind of subject,’—he 
had been referring to the other ‘Anatomy Lesson,’ 
—<* Prof. Deeman standing by a dead body, which 
is so much foreshortened that the hands and the 
feet almost touch each other ; the dead man lies on 
his back, with his feet towards the spectator. There 


which reminds one of Michel Angelo. The whole 
is finely painted, the colouring much like Titian.” 
This picture was sold to an Englishman on the 
7th of February, 1842, realizing only 660 florins! 
The Netherlands Government gave 33,500 florins 
for the Hague picture ; if now put up for sale it 
would probably fetch between 20,000/. and 30,0001. 
Since the above date, all trace of the work has 
been lost. It is unlikely that it can have been 
destroyed, or, if it had, that the fact would have 
escaped notice. Being bought by an Englishman, 
there is considerable probability that it is in this 
country, and, if so, surely must be known to some 
one who can indicate its locality. M. Vosmaer 
states that he possesses a drawing made from it 
during the last century, thus its identity could be 
readily established. Henry WALLIs. 





SALES, 

On Wednesday in last week Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge sold the collection of Greek 
coins of the late Sir David Dundas, The collec- 
tion was a small one, and did not comprise many 
of the more important pieces of the Greek series. 
A fine Coin of Cydonia, with the head of 
Diana, sold for 35l. 10s.; Tenedos, with 
Janiformed heads of Zeus and Hera, 91. 5s.; 
Ilium Troadis, with head of Minerva - Ilias, 
7l. 10s.; Ptolomeus I., Soter, 61; Arsinoe- 
Philadelphi, with veiled portrait of the Queen, 71.; 
Ptolomeus IIL, Octodrachm, with bust of the 
monarch, 7/. 5s.; Medallion of Syracuse, 6/. 10s.; 
Syracuse, beautiful head of Proserpiue, Sl. 8s.; 
Chalcis Macedoniz, with head of Apollo, 61.; 
Antigonus Asi Rex, with head of Neptune, 131.; 
Thebes, obv. Boetian buckler, rev. head of bearded 
Hercules, 151. 

On the same day, the same atictioneers sold, in 
one lot, a collection of ancient coins formed by 
the late Mr. Geo. Finlay, histurian of Greece, 
during his forty years’ residence in that country. 
It sold for 295/. Aud a small collection of pre- 
historic stone implements, formed in Greece by 
the same gentleman, realized 1501. 

On Friday, the 13th inst., the same auctioneers 
sold a selection of English coins, patterns, and 
proofs, from the collection of the Bank of Eng- 
land. The sale arose in accordance with a con- 
dition which accompanied the gift by the Bank of 
its fine collection of coins to the British Museum, 
to the effect that such pieces as the Museum 
might not require to complete or improve its 
series should be sold. Among these was the 
celebrated petition Crown of Simon, with the 
petition of this well-known moneyer to Charles 
the Second around the edge. It sold for 76/. And 
the Oxford Crown of Charles the First, by Raw- 
lins, with the view of Oxford beneath the horse, 
one of the rarest of the English series, 80. A 
Sovereign of Henry the Seventh, 11/. 5s.; Ryal of 
Mary, 1553, 30/.; Spur Ryal, or Fifteen-shilling 
Piece of James the First, 11/. 11s.; Pattern Broad 
of Oliver Cromwell, 1656, by Simon, 11/.; Pattern 
Five-pound Piece of George the Third, by Pis- 
trucci, 211.; Sceatta of Echelred, King of Mercia, 
121, 5s.; Twenty-shilling Piece of Charles the First, 
Oxford Mint, 22/. 10s.; Half-crown of Charles the 
First, Exeter Mint, 15/. 15s. The selection 
realized 7091. 








Fine-Ari Gossip. 
Mr. Atma TapeMA has just completed two 
small but extremely brilliant aud beautiful pic- 
tures, one of which especially is worthy of his 
well-won reputation. ‘hese works are respec- 
tively styled ‘Sculpture’ and ‘ Painting’; each 
expresses the technique in view. The former 
shows three Greeks at work at a huge head in 
pure, cool white marble, part of a gigantic statue 
of Apollo, about which a scaffolding has been 
erected with successive stages or platforms, one 
above the other. We look on an intermediate 
level, that of the features of the enormous 
sculpture, each element of the countenance of 
which is larger than the artists who diligently 








is something sublime in the character of the head, 






carve its brilliant white surface. This, where 
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the upper stage projects, is in bluish shadow, 
with reflections of rosy golden hues, and, where 
the sun illuminates the marble, sparkles in 
@ whiter and warm tint, which may be 
said, so exquisitely has the material been trans- 
lated, to be almost lustrous. And both the 
lighted and the shaded spaces are thoroughly solid 
and beautifully modelled in the painting; the 
newly chiselled surface of the marble retains that 
iepaechio dust which gives so soft and delicate 
@ quality to the material. In the more deeply- 
cut lines of the features the purer and opaque 
white of the sculptors work obtains. One 
of the carvers is naked above the waist, and 
stands with his back towards us, while with 
raised hand he diligently chips the marble. 
Spare tools lie in a rush basket suspended 
on one of the scaffold-poles. One of his com- 
panions is but partly seen, for he labours at the 
beautiful contours of the proud chin; his head 
and shoulders rise above the platform in front, 
on our left. The third man stands on the further 
side of the scaffold, and is half hidden by the 
face at which he works. ‘ Painting’ shows a nude 
model sitting in an antique artist’s studio, her 
figure being nearly in three-quarters view ; her 
back is mostly seen, with gracious and ample con- 
tours, in a fine sitting, half-reclining pose. Two 
draughtsmen make studies from this model. A third 
picture depicts the splendid purity of Italian sun- 
light, as broad and soft as it is brilliant; a long 
bench of white marble—enriched with grey tinges, 
a few veins and some weather-stains—extends the 
whole of the little panel of great proportionate 
length, which stands “landscape-wise” before us. 
‘Two lovers in = the bench, both are in 
Roman costume : he reclines on the marble, and 
grasps her hand, she moves as if about to rise. 
A delicately graded blue and white sky, very 
silvery in colour and fine in tone, fills the upper 
part of the picture ; some purple flowers and dark 
ae peer over the back of the bench from 
ehind, 


WE regret to record the death of an able and 
— landscape-painter, Mr. J.S. Raven, who had 

een lately staying at Harlech, and was drowned 
while bathing on Friday in last week. It appears 
that he had been painting from a tent on the 
sands, and that he left this place to swim. It is 
certain that when Mrs. Raven reached the tent 
with the unfortunate artist’s lunch she found it 
empty, his clothes there, and met some fishermen 
bringing his lifeless body to the shore. Mr. Raven 
was forty-nine years of age, and leaves a widow 
and one son. His pictures rarely had the places 
at the Royal Academy Exhibition which his friends 
do not hesitate to claim for them ; what have been 
alleged to be his best works were rejected, and 
others of unequal merit obtained inferior places 
on the walls at Trafalgar Square and Burlington 
Gardens. He was a very frequent exhibitor since 
1849 at the Academy, British Institution, and 
elsewhere, and resided for a considerable time at 
St. Leonards, where he was well known and much 
esteemed, at Chelsea, and latterly at Bayswater. 
A large picture of moonlight, now belonging to 
Mr. Newall, of Gateshead, is one of his best works ; 
another, styled ‘The Shadow of Snowdon,’ exhibits 
@ grand idea: the shadow of the mountain, not 
Snowdon itself, is seen lying athwart another hill, 
which is tinged with sunset light. We retain very 
fresh impressions of a landscape, ‘The Heavens 
declare the Glory of God,’ which was at the Aca- 
demy in 1875, with others, 


Tue Twentieth Annual Report of the Trustees 
of the National Portrait Gallery contains little 
beyond the facts which have been from time to 
time recorded in these columns, except that the 
number of visitors is increasing remarkably : 
71,740 persons presented themselves in 1875, 
108,252 in 1876. This statement is highly grati- 
fying, and proves the rapid progress of the gallery 
in attractiveness, and the marked value of recent 
additions. Twenty-four purchases have been 
made during the period of time which is covered 
by the Report. Of these the most valuable and 





interesting supplied bases for two articles in these 
columns at Christmas last. The portraits are, 
No. 299, the Princess Mary, afterwards Mary 
the First, painted 1544; No. 300, Mary, Queen 
of Scots, painted by P. Oudry in 1587, both from 
Beaurepaire ; and portraits of Lady Rachel Russell, 
A. Kauffmann, Anne Oldfield, “The Old Pre- 
tender,” “The Young Pretender,” Cardinal York, 
a large bronze bust of the Protector Oliver, 
Edward the Sixth as a boy, J. Jackson, R.A., 
R. P. Bonington, C. Lamb, R. Southey, S. T. 
Coleridge, W. Wordsworth, R. Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, Sir J. Suckling. Thirty-two donations 
have been received at the Gallery, including the 
twenty-five which were generously presented by 
the judges and serjeants-at-law from Serjeants’ 
Inn—gifts to which we have already referred, and 
comprising likenesses of Sir E. Coke, painted by 
C. Jonson van Ceulen, the Keeper Littleton, Sir 
M. Hale, Sir J. Maynard, Judge Willes, Lord 
Chancellor Camden, Lords Mansfield, Kenyon, 
Tenterden, and Denman, the Lord Chancellors 
King, Camden, Eldon, Truro, Lyndhurst, and 
Campbell, and other worthies of the law. Most 
of these portraits are either originals or authorized 
repetitions of works by artists of note. 


THE Report from the Select Committee on the 
Ancient Monuments Bill has been published, with 
the proceedings of the Committee and evidence. 
The last portion refers exclusively to “Czsar’s 
Camp” at Wimbledon, or rather to its utter 
destruction and eradication before November, 
1875, in consequence of the operations of Mr. 
J.S.W.S. E. Drax, whose name will be thus pre- 
served. A bailiff to this gentleman said that some 
twenty oaks alone mark the site. The Report 
states that the Committee have considered the 
bill, agreed to report to the House, gone through 
the bill, and made amendments thereunto. 


Ir is reported to be Mr. Whistler’s intention to 
bring an action for libel, or something analogous 
to that, against Mr. Ruskin, on account of opinions 
expressed with regard to the artist, his works, or 
both, we do not gather which. 


Mr. Hotman Hunt writes that he has made 
such considerable progress with the important 
picture he has had in hand for some time past, 
that if circumstances, political and others, in 
Jerusalem remain favourable, he hopes to be able 
to bring it to England, where he may be expected 
shortly on{indispensable business connected with 
the engraving from the picture of ‘The Shadow of 
Death,’ the plate for which is nearly complete : it 
is by Mr. Stackpoole, and is to be published by 
Messrs. Agnew. 

Mr. Oakes still suffers painfully from the effects 
of a severe fall caused by a piece of orange-peel 
lying on the pavement: he then seriously bruised 
his shoulder, and has been unable to paint during 
four months past. 

Mr. IncuBotp may be expected shortly in 
London, much improved in health during his 
sojourn at Algiers, bringing an interesting folio of 
sketches and studies of landscape and architecture 
prepared during his absence. 


Our Roman correspondent, S. Lanciani, F.A.S., 
has been appointed to the Directorship of Govern- 
ment antiquities and excavations, formerly occu- 
pied by Signor Rosa. 

Important works for the “restoration” of the 
Chapel of the Palace at Versailles are proceeding, 
including reparation and replacing of the sculp- 
tures, and other decorations of the building. 

Tue Bois de Boulogne is to be enlarged by 
adding land between the entrance to the Bois and 
the fortifications of the City of Paris, at the cost 
of 400,000 francs, 
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LANGHAM HALL, July 26.-MR. W. H. HOLMES’S PIANO- 
FORTE PUPILS (assisted by eminent Artistes) THIRD CONCERT 
—Tickets, &c., of Mr. W. H. Holmes, 36, Beaumont Street, W. 











SACRED COMPOSITIONS. 


The Resurrection: an Oratorio. Words selected 
by E. C. Monk. The Music by G. A. Mac. 
farren. (Lucas, Weber & Co.) 

The Thirteenth Psalm, for Tenor Solo and Chorus, 
The English Adaptation by Julia Goddard, 
Composed by Franz Liszt. (Same publishers.) 

Motets for the Year. Composed, Compiled, and 
Edited by W. M. Lutz. (Boosey & Co.) 

Petite Messe. ParGiulio Alary. (Schott & Co.) 

A Morning Communion and Evening Service. By 
S. P. Tuckerman. (Novello, Ewer & Co.) 

The Office of the Holy Communion. By S&S. P, 
Tuckerman. (Same publishers.) 

Evening Service, Op. 8, Magnificat and Nune 
Dimittis, Op. 9. By Ebenezer Prout. (Same 
publishers.) 

Sing ye to the Lord. 
(Same publishers.) 

The Church Service. 
(Same publishers.) 

A Festival Setting for the Holy Communion. By 
W. S. Hoyte. (Same publishers.) 

Pater Noster; Dies Ire, Dies Illa. By W.S. 

By Dr. 


Anthem by Henry Smart. 
By E. Hodges, Mus. Doe, 


Hoyte. (Same publishers.) 

The Song of the Soul, Nos. 1 to 7. 
Gauntlett. (Chappell & Co.) 

Hymn for Unity, “ Father of All! from Land 
and Sea.” Written by Christopher Wordsworth, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Lincoln. By Henry John 
Gauntlett, Mus. Doc. (Lonsdale.) 

A Trinity Hymn. By Rev. R. Heber, D.D, 
Tune by H. J. Gauntlett, Mus. Doc. (Masters) 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. By H. W. 
Little. (Weekes & Co.) 


Tue activity which prevails in the production of 
compositions for cathedral, church, and chapel is 
prodigious, and the controversy which is raging 
about the style which ought to predominate in 
sacred services is so acrid and bitter that its tone 
has not the most remote sympathy with the science 
of sweet sound. With the theological theories 
mooted in these vehement discussions the 
Atheneum has happily nothing to do; the dis 
putants may be left to fight their own battles, 
and to exhaust themselves. The Art principle 
is clear and simple enough, namely, that every 
form of worship, if music be employed in it, 
ought to secure the highest class of music, 
always bearing in mind the judicious maxim of 
Rowland Hill, that it is not for Satan to enjoy 
the monopoly of the most popular tunes, ‘The 
advocates of congregational singing should en- 
deavour to train those who participate in it 
to sing with just intonation, to avoid, in fact, 
any departure from the pitch, whatever that 
may be, disturbing and tantalizing as it is at 
present, On the other hand, the organized choirs 
who aim at a more complex school of composition 
than psalms and hymns, who are anxious t 
revel in elaboration, should be careful in the 
selection of their musical services as well as be 
sure that these are sung by qualified vocalists. If 
the number of applicants for the post of organist 
and places in choirs who advertise in the monthly 
issue of the Singing Class Circular can be taken 
as an indication, it would seem that there cat 
be no scarcity of executants, and if the list of 
announcements of new communion services, of 
anthems, of psalms, of hymns, of organ pieces, 
&c., be regarded, the conclusion would 

come to that the demand for singers and for 
novel sacred settings is greater now than at any 
former period of our musical history. Although 
it may be asserted that a marked improvement 
has taken place in vocalization at our services 2 
many edifices where there is a skilful, careful, and 
conscientious organist, it is too true that generally 
the music in cathedrals is susceptible of very 
great improvement. Cathedral choristers are 
careless, if there be not a cultivated precentor to 
be their guide; amateur clericals are too often 
dogmatical and dictatorial. In cathedrals, the 
social distinction drawn between secular and 
sacred choirmen—not to mention the priests—is 
of anature to chill the ardour of any musiciaa 
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disposed to elevate the musical character of 
the service. When composition is considered, 
prejudice is soon expanded to bigotry, and the 
notion of turning to account the inspirations of the 
masterminds who have written for the Romish church 
is scouted ; fortunately, however, for Art, arrange- 
ments and adaptations pass muster owing to the 
utter ignorance of the capitular bodies as to the 
sources whence they have been derived. It would 
be preferable, certainly, if English professors could 
be found to write English services in such a manner 
as to secure the sympathies, to command the atten- 
tion, and to arouse the admiration of congrega- 
tions; but such a high class of musicians does 
not exist as yet, although there are promising 
signs of a brighter future. The progress made of 
late years in our universities in music has 
been considerable, and musical scholarships are 
sought for by the undergraduates. It must be 
remembered that some of our best anthem-writers 
have been connected with the universities ; the 
professors of music now holding office have great 
responsibility attached to them, and they may effect 
great good in the exercise of their offices, by taking 
advantage of the existing advance in musical 
knowledge and of the marked improvement in 
public taste. 

If we were to enumerate the titles of the various 
compositions of the sacred style that are submitted 
for review in these columns, the names alone would 
go far towards filling one of the volumes of the 
Atheneum. It will, however, suffice to refer 
rapidly to the list given above to illustrate the 
general tendency of the musicians who are applying 
their abilities to devotional writing. Mr. Macfarren, 
as the Professor of Music at Cambridge and the 
Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, claims 
first attention ; not that it is necessary to go again 
over the same ground as when our notice appeared 
of the production of his oratorio, ‘The Resurrec- 
tion,’ at the last Birmingham Festival ; but, inas- 
much as a pianoforte arrangement by Mr. F. W. 
Davenport (the composer’s son-in-law) has appeared, 
it is but justice to say that, for choral societies, 
the work will be useful as well as interesting for 
practice, as the recitatives, which so weighed down 
the execution, can be dispensed with, and the 
solos and choruses selected separately. It is, 
however, strange that the vocal and pianoforte 
score should have been published without an 
index of the numbers. 

The English version of the Thirteenth Psalm, so 
finely set by Dr. Liszt, is by Julia Goddard, “ Lord, 
how long wilt Thou, O God, forget me!” This 
Psalm is set for tenor solo and chorus. It opens 
with an impressive movement, andante maestoso ; 
the impetuous character of the jubilant passages 
at the close is not easy of execution, the composer 
is more powerful in supplication than in praise ; 
but the composition is fruitful in ideas and skilful 
in treatment ; it is a good specimen of Dr. Liszt’s 





style in church music. 

Herr W. M. Lutz is a German professor, who is 
organist of St. George’s Cathedral, Southwark. His 
volume is a novelty, inasmuch as this is the first 
time in this or any other country that a collection 
of Motets for the year with appropriate words for 
every Sunday and Day of Obligation has been pub- 
lished. The work is mainly a compilation, and a 
valuable one. It will seem strange to many musi- 
cians as well as amateurs to find that a large 
number of the Motets are by Webbe, who is 
regarded as the father of modern Catholic music 
in this country. Samuel Webbe, junior, was the 
son of the famous composer of glees and part- 
songs, and was organist of the Catholic Chapel 
near Manchester Square, Like his father he wrote 
glees, but his church music won for him more 

e; and his works were included in Novello’s 
collection of Motets, amongst which were Webbe’s 
seven settings in that form of the ‘ Passione’ of 
Haydn. In Herr Lutz’s volume are included the 
tames of Martini, Cherubini, André, Mendelssohn, 

humann, Mozart, Beethoven, Neukomm, &c., 
and of living composers, Sir J. Benedict, Mr. H. 


Gregorian examples. He has left full discretion 
to the organist to adopt the number and quality 
of the stops to the vocal force that may be put in 
requisition. 
Opera frequenters during the days of Grisi and 
Mario will have no difficulty in recollecting Signor 
Giulio Alary, who was their accompanist for many 
seasons, both at Her Majesty’s Theatre and at the 
Royal Italian Opera. Signor Alary composed an 
opera buffa, in 1851, for the Haymarket establish- 
ment, entitled ‘Le Tre Nozze’; in the cast were 
Madame Sontag (Countess Rossi), Mdlle. Ida 
Bertrand, Signori Gardoni, Ferranti, and Lablache. 
Signor Alary, who has been at various times con- 
nected with the ThéAtre Italien in Paris, is now a 
professor of singing in Paris. His ‘Petite Messe 
a Deux Voix’ is not overloaded with complexities, 
but it is essentially vocal, with*a sufficient accom- 
paniment for piano or organ to sustain the voices 
and not to drown them, for the composer is of that 
school which makes it a matter of principle that 
melody should be simple and should be heard. 
This, of course, will be called absurd by those whose 
notion of the ecclesiastical tone is that it should be 
so boisterous in the orchestration that the solos 
may be drowned. Although the part-writing is 
confined to two voices, there is no lack of dignity 
and devotion in ‘La Petite Messe,’ as in the 
“Credo” and the “Gloria,” and, for charm, the 
“Sanctus ” and “ Agnus Dei” can be cited. 

Mr. S. Parkman Tuckerman, of York, is a most 
zealous and indefatigable worker, and his services 
are not over-ambitious, either in conception or 
in execution; his aim, as he states, indeed, is 
to secure facility rather than to show complexity, 
and his praiseworthy purpose is to make his ser- 
vices easy of execution for parish choirs. The 
‘Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis,’ by Mr. Eben- 
ezer Prout, Op. 9, and the ‘ Evening Service’ in 
E flat, Op. 8, evince sound scholarship, even if 
they are not of a high order of inspiration. 

Of the anthemof Mr. Henry Smart, a veteran com- 
ad and organist, and of the other works, by Mr. 

. S. Hoyte (organist and director of the choir of 
All Saints’, Margaret Street), by Mr. H. Walmsley 
Little (organist and choir-master of Christ Church, 
Bloomsbury), and by Mr. E. Hodges, Mus. Doc. 
of Sidney Sussex College, Cantab., there is no need 
for special analysis ; it will suffice to state that, 
grammatically, there are few faults to find; 
technically, these productions show musician-like 
attributes, but of broad and massive effects, of 
devotional elevation, and, above all, of marked 
individuality, they have lfttle. Uniformity of 
style and the lack of striking points are apparently 
the general characteristics of much of the modern 
sacred music, The assumption of gravity and of 
severity is easy, but the indications of special 
melody combined with devotion and accuracy are 
wanting. 

It is sad to dwell upon the seven canzonets by 
the late Dr. Gauntlett ; the number was to have 
been twelve, but death came suddenly, and the 
minstrel’s harp was silenced. Of the seven set- 
tings, that of Wordsworth’s ‘Grave-Digger’ is 
the most powerful ; the ‘Pleading for Life,’ the 
words by Felicia Hemans, is the most pathetic. 
No. 2, the poetry by Alaric Watts, “Entreat me 
not to leave thee,” is the appeal of Ruth to Naomi. 
No. 3, ‘The Sculptured Children,’ was suggested 
to Felicia Hemans by Chantrey’s monument in 
Lichfield Cathedral. No. 4 is Hartley Coleridge’s 
“She is not fair to outward view” (‘The In- 
constant’), and the name of Mrs. Hemans is 
attached to No. 5,‘The Unchanging One.’ The 
Rev. W. J. Blew, M.A., is the author of ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Litanie’ in No. 7. The composer’s 
purpose in this series of vocal pieces was to depict 
in notation passions, sentiments, and feelings 
which come within the experience of every-day 
life, and he selected for setting such effusions of 
the poets as afforded him the opportunity of ex- 
os powerful emotion and intense feeling. 

he musician has been eminently successful in his 
attempt to portray the joys and griefs of the social 
heart. The songs are melodious and vocal, and 


are quite above the level of modern ballad writing. 

Of the hymns by Dr. Gauntlett it is unnecessary, 
to speak ; his name in this class of composition 

stands foremost in the list of musicians who have 

combated for congregational singing. His work is 

brought out for the benefit of his widow and chil- 

dren ; but there is no need of an appeal ad misers- 

cordiam, for on their intrinsic merits these com- 

positions can rely. 








‘ FALSTAFF,’ 


THE settings of the plays of Shakspeare, either 
by native or foreign composers, are few in number. 
Our own Purcell had the first start in ‘The 
Tempest,’ in 1690, and the French composer, 
Haleévy, in 1850, failed, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
in treating the same subject, although he had 
Sontag for Miranda, Lablache for Caliban, Coletti 
for Prospero, Mdlle. Parodi for Stephano, Signor 
F, Lablache for Antonio, and the graceful Carlotta 
Grisi, the danseuse, as Ariel. The false announce- 
ment in Mr. Lumley’s prospectus, that Men- 
delssohn had set ‘The Tempest’ for Jenny Lind, 
will not have been forgotten by amateurs. Men- 
delssohn, however, has left Art a splendid legacy 
in his incidental music to the ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. ‘Macbeth’ was chosen by Verdi for 
illustration ; and the Principal of the Naples 
Conservatoire has composed the music to Mr, 
Frank Edwards’s ‘ Biorn,’ who is Macbeth in Nor- 
way. Our great English composer, Bishop, wrote 
music for the comedies, ‘The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,’ the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ the 
‘Twelfth Night,’ and ‘The Comedy of Errors.” 
Whether Locke composed the fine choruses for 
* Macbeth’ is a vexed question ; whoever did write 
them was a genius. ‘Romeo and Juliet’ has been 
selected by many musicians, of whom the versions 
by Zingarelli, Vaccaj,and Bellini have been saper- 
seded by the work of the French composer, M. 
Gounod. Rossini has given vitality to his ‘ Otello” 
opera. ‘ Hamlet’ was first set by Mercadante, and 
next by M. Ambroise Thomas. Berlioz has left 
an opera based on ‘ Much Ado about Nothing’; 
Herr Taubert, of Berlin, besides ‘ Macbeth,’ has 
set ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost.’ Falstaff has induced 
English, French, and German composers to 
make him a prominent part in operas. Balfe 
took the initiative in 1838, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, his poet, adapting the ‘Merry Wives 
of Windsor.’ The cast was powerful, for Grisi 
was Mrs. Ford; Mdlle. Caremoli, Mrs. Page; 
Madame Albertazzi, Anne Page ; Rubini, Fenton ; 
Morelli, Page; Tamburini, Ford ; and Lablache, 
Falstaff. Trios for two sopranos and contralto from 
this opera preserve their popularity in the concert 
room. Otto Nicolai, in 1848, produced in Berlin 
his Shakspearean opera, ‘Die lustigen Weiber 
von Windsor,’ which has a place in the répertoire 
of every opera-house in Germany to this day. It 
is the only production which survives, for he died 
in 1849, in his fortieth year. He was a fine pianist, 
and one of the best conductors Germany has ever 
ossessed. The French adaptation at the Paris 
yrique, in 1866, had no success, although M. 
Ismael was a humorous Falstaff. There was another 
clever representative of the fat knight in M. Her- 
mann Leon, who at the same theatre, in 1856, played 
the part in the one-act opera by Adolphe Adam, 
called ‘ Falstaff’ In 1867 Nicolai’s opera was in- 
cluded in Mr. Mapleson’s prospectus under the 
title of ‘ Falstaff, the cast including the names of 
Malle. Tietjens, Mrs. Ford; Madame Lablache, 
Mrs. Page; Madlle. Sinico, Anne Page; Signor 
Gardoni, Fenton ; Mr. Santley, Mr. Ford ; the late 
Gassier, Mr. Page; but Mr. Hohler was Fenton. 
The first time, however, that ‘ Falstaff’ of Nicolai 
was done in England was in 1864, the singers 
being Madlle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Bettelheim, Mdlle. 
Vitali, Mr. Santley, the late Giuglini, Signor Gassier, 
and Signor Junca (Falstaff). The work, however, 
despite its early success, has had no permanent 
position in the répertoire, The late Mosenthal was 
the writer of the libretto, and he omitted the 
ts of Mrs, Quickly, Shallow, Pistol, Sir Hugh 











Smart, Mr. A. Sullivan, besides several of his own 
Compositions. The editor has been sparing of 








are well calculated for drawing-room singing, and 





vans, Nym, Bardolph, &c., concentrating the in- 
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terest on Falstaff, and discarding any consideration 
‘of the first act of the comedy, the other four acts 
being compressed into three acts, A divertisse- 
ment is introduced in the last act in Windsor 
Park. Mr. Gye announced the opera for 1864, but 
he substituted Flotow’s ‘ Stradella,’ owing to some 
dispute about the copyright of Nicolai’s opera. 
Moserthal has not in his book committed such a 
ludicrous parody of Shakspeare as MM. Rosier 
and De Leuven effected in their mixing up the 
‘Merry Wives of Windsor’ with the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ in their libretto for the three-act 
opera, by M. Ambroise Thomas, ‘Le Songe d’une 
Nuit d’Eté,’ produced at the Paris Opéra Comique, 
in 1850. 

The policy of reviving Nicolai’s opera at Covent 
Garden with such a weak cast is very questionable. 
It wil! be easily guessed that the three parts of 
Mrs. Ford (Mdlle. Thalberg), Mrs. Page (Madame 
Scalchi), and Anne (Mdlle. Bianchi), and those of 
Falstaff (Signor Capponi), Fenton (Signor Piazza), 
Ford (Signor Pandolfini), Slender (Signor Rosario), 
and Dr. Caius (Signor Caraccioli), compared with 
the casts at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1864, 65, 
66, and ‘67 were infinitely inferior from every 
point of view. The opera, despite its many melo- 
dious themes, was listened to with but few signs 
of approval. There was only one encore; this 
was for the charming tenor air, “Nel boschetto,” 
the undercurrent of orchestration of which, 
with the flute and harp predominant, is delicious, 
Signor Piazza is but a very light tenorino, but 
he sang the serenade, for such the air is, with 
expressive simplicity. The violin obbligato of Mr. 
Carrodus, the chef d'attaque, in the duet between 
Fenton and Anne Paye (Mdlle. Bianchi. and 
Signor Piazza), was finely executed; indeed, the 
band generally carried off the honours, for the 
overture, with its delicious iteration of a cantabile 
from the strings, was redemanded, and, thanks 
to Signor Bevignani, the conductor, whose beat is 
clear and distinct, the accompaniments were better 
played than at any previous performance this 
season of a novelty or revival. The symphonic 
movement preceding the pranks of the sham fairies 
to punish Falstaff, was also nicely given. The 
solo singing, however, in most numbers was as 
spiritless as the acting. Any one who had heard 
Nicolai’s agreeable music in a German opera-house, 
where unceasing hilarity prevails among the audi- 
ence, must have been struck with the apathy and 
indifference of the Covent Garden listeners; but 
the Germans generally are well acquainted with 
Shakspeare’s plays, and they act and sing con 
amore. The spoken dialogue, in place of the 
Italian recitatives, enables the German singers to 
give point and piquancy to Mosenthal’s trans- 
lation. Still, if ‘ Falstaff’—for the Covent Garden 
title is a ridiculous adaptation of the original one, 
for a Comare is not a wife, although used in Italy 
for a midwife, a godmother, or gossip in turn— 
had included in the cast Madame Adelina Patti 
and Mdlle. Marimon, with a pretty and sym- 
pathetic contralto, and with better representatives 
of the two husbands and of Falstaff, Nicolai’s 
opera might maintain a place in the répertoire. 
Hither Signor Ciampi or Signor Caracciolo would 
have been a far better choice for the amorous 
knight than Signor Capponi, whose fun was not 
at all infectious. If Nicolai’s opera cannot be 
said to be a masterpiece, his score is that of a 
musician versed in his art; the music, if not 
always original, is fresh and fluent, often tuneful, 
and sometimes spirited. But the work, never- 
theless, is a very diluted setting of Shakspeare ; 
and, after referring to the various operas cited 
above, the conclusion must be come to that there 
is not a single production by any master which 
has the chance of vitality, so far does it fall short 
of realizing in notation the thought of dramatist. 





MADAME ETELKA GERSTER. 

Tue strong hold that simple melody maintains 
on the public, even when unaccompanied with ela- 
borate and scientific instrumentation, is proved by 
the popularity of Bellini’s operas, so often pro- 
nounced to be extinct, owing to the increased 





influence of complex combinations. The ‘ Puritani’ 
was listened to on the 17thinst. by a vast audience 
with all the enthusiasm shown at a first representa- 
tion, This result is mainly to be ascribed to the 
newcomer, Madame Gerster, as Elvira, although 
the cast was strong otherwise, as it included Signor 
Fancelli’s Arturo, Signor Rota’s Riccardo, and 
Herr Rokitansky’s Giorgio. The acting and 
singing of the Hungarian prima donna may be 
stated safely to have secured her reputation, not 
only as a florid singer unequalled at the present 
period, but likewise as a dramatic vocalist of the 
highest order. The mobility of her features 
enabled her to impart expression to the varied 
incidents. The playfulness in the disposal of the 
bridal veil on the head of the proscribed Queen 
of Charles the First, the subtle signs of the gradual 
loss of reason when her betrothed has disappeared 
with Henrietta, the wild wanderings in the mad 
scena of the second act, and the pathos and power 
in the final duet, when Elvira finds that Arturo is 
sentenced to death by the Puritans, were his- 
trionic points of no ordinary excellence. The 
lady has given an intellectual interpretation of each 
character that she has assumed which stamps her 
individuality. Her Amina, her Lucia, and her Elvira 
have not been cast in the same mould—the crea- 
tive faculty is indicated in each part. A graceful 
deportment is combined with by-play. As to 
her vocalization it is scarcely necessary to repeat 
the emphatic eulogium it has called forth not only 
from amateurs but from experienced professors of 
singing. The more her voice is heard the more 
sympathetic is the timbre found to be; it has in- 
describable charm in its silvery tone, but it must 
not be assumed that dazzling ornamentation is her 
exclusive speciality : wondrous, almost phenomenal 
indeed, as were her roulades in the polacca and in 
the cabaletta of the scena, “ Qui la voce,” there 
were cantabile passages in which her middle and 
lower notes were finely displayed. As the organ 
is likely with years to increase in volume in the 
lowest scales, there is every probability that her 
répertoire will be widely extended. With such 
a method her characters cannot be confined to light 
and florid music, her artistic powers will, doubtless, 
be developed, and she will be able to do some- 
thing more than show facility of singing Mozart’s 
‘Queen of Night’ without transposition ; in the 
meanwhile she is going the round of parts usually 
allotted to a florid soprano singer ; and Gilda, in 
SignorVerdi’s‘ Rigoletto,’ will be her fourth character 
next Tuesday. A more enthusiastic reception than 
that she obtained last Tuesday has been rarely wit- 
nessed. The performance was altogether fine in the 
ensemble, certainly superior now in the orchestral 
playing and choral singing than when the ‘ Puri- 
tani’ was first produced, with Mr. Costa as 
director and conductor, more than two-score years 
since; and Sir Michael Costa, in 1877, has not 
forgotten Bellini, his comrade and friend at the 
Conservatorium in Naples half a century ago. 


THE DEVELOPED LYRIC DRAMA. 

Tue marked reaction in public opinion as regards 
the operas of Herr Wagner which has taken place 
this season cannot be overlooked. When ‘ Lohen- 
grin,’ after having been promised for mauy years 
by the directors of the two Italian Opera-houses, 
was produced in the same year at Covent Garden, 
and subsequently at Her Majesty’s Opera, Drury 
Lane, the success of the work was unquestionable, 
and for several representations the attendances at 
both theatres were immense. The temptation to 
follow up ‘Lohengrin’ with the ‘Tannhauser’ 
was irresistible; but, whether it was owing 
to its bad execution or to its inferiority to the 
former opera, it did not prove attractive at the 
Royal Italian Opera. Next came ‘The Flying 
Dutchman, at the same establishment; but 
this early opera, despite its triumphant career 
at the Lyceum in English last season and its 
enthusiastic representation at Drury Lane in 
1870, was a failure, a result assuredly owing 
to its weak ensemble. Even ‘Lohengrin’ at both 
opera-houses has been utterly unattractive, despite 
the real success achieved by Mdlle. Albani as 





Elsa, who was badly supported, and the great 
charm imparted to the selfish and ungratefyl 
character of the heroine, who betrays her husband 
the saviour of her life and honour, by Madame 
Nilsson ; the artistic delineation of the repulsive 
Ortruda by Madame Marie Roze; the powerful 
voice of Signor Fancelli in the title-part ; and the 
great importance given to the music of the King 
by the sonorous organ and sound style of Her 
Rokitansky, the Marcel and Bertram of Meyer. 
beer’s operas par excellence. It will, of course, be 
urged as one reason for the diminution of interest 
in the operas of Herr Wagner, that the failure at 
the Royal Albert Hall of his operatic compositions, 
given without scenic adjuncts, will account for the 
apathy and indifference of the great body of ama- 
teurs; but there are other causes of more sig. 
nificance, setting aside the assertions of the 
confirmed Wagnerians, that the productions of 
the potentate of Bayreuth are totally unfit for the 
Italian stage. 

So many works have been published in Ger- 
many, France, and England, respecting the alleged 
development of the lyric drama more familiarly 
designated as the Music of the Future, that it is 
surprising to find even amateurs well acquainted 
with operatic doings constantly asking questions 
about the system which constitutes Herr Wagner 
if not a revolutionist an innovator. Now a 
vast deal of misconception and of mystification 
could be avoided by a very simple process, and 
that is, by listening to performances of operas 
by either Meyerbeer or Herr Wagner, on 
consecutive nights, and, of course, the hearers 
should be armed with the pianoforte and vocal 
scores of the respective productions. An oppor- 
tunity for comparison has been supplied at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre (Haymarket), by the 
mounting of ‘Robert le Diable,’ and at the Royal 
Italian Opera (Covent Garden) by the revival of 
‘Tannhauser.’ In these two spectacular dramas 
are combined mystical poetry, terpsichorean exhi- 
bitions, scenic decorations, and musical illustrations, 
which the respective composers regarded as pro- 
gressive in art, and as regenerating the lyric 
drama, Both musicians claimed to be followers of 
Gluck in the principles he enunciated in his often- 
quoted Preface to ‘Alceste,’ thatis, that sound should 
echo sense, that music should be an echo of poetry, 
that the interest of dramatic situations should be 
strengthened without interruption of the action of 
the piece, and not weakened or depressed by super- 
fluous ornamentation. In carrying out his theory 
Gluck really brought about a lyric revolution. 
Rossini, in abandoning the style of the many 
operas he composed for Italy, was, to a consider- 
able extent, swayed by the Gluck system, first 
in his ‘Moise, and more decidedly when ne 
produced, in 1829, his setting of the libretto 
which was based on Schiller’s ‘ William Tell’; and 
the example of Weber in founding the German 
romantic school, exercised no little influence 
on Meyerbeer when he brought out, in the 
same theatre of Gluck and Rossini (the Académie 
Royale de Musique, in Paris), his ‘ Robert le 
Diable, in 1831. The change from Meyerbeer's 
early operatic school, when he was of the Ros 
sinian type, during the production of his works 
in Italy, was as marked as the changes of 
Beethoven in his three orchestral stages of com- 
position. For Meyerbeer the transition from 
the light, airy, and flippant modern [Italian 
opera to the breadth, vigour, and grandeur of 
the Gluck and Mozart répertotre was easy enough. 
He was a profound musician ; he was a thorough 
master of counterpoint and fugue; he had been 
a prodigious pianist ; he did not commence com- 
position in the Italian popular form ; he adopted 
the latter on the advice of Salieri, and to the 
disgust of his fellow-student and friend, Weber. 
In the ‘Crociato’ there were symptoms of a varla- 
tion, but the total abandonment of the school was 
first unequivocally indicated in ‘Robert le Diable’: 
there he established his claims to individuality, 
and by following out the theories of Gluck he de 
veloped the lyric drama, which has now been popalat 
for nearly half a century, and the success of 
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composers since Meyerbeer’s time has been owing 
to their following his example. Such was the case 
with Herr Wagner, who, in his ‘Fliegende Hol- 
jinder’ and ‘Rienzi,’ must be classed as a 
Meyerbeerite, not a servile one, but an original 
thinker, whose mechanism had, however, been 
anticipated. Even in the * Tannbauser ’ and in 
the ‘Lohengrin,’ in which the composer claims to 
be an originator, he has adhered closely in the 
concerted pieces to the laying out of the parts 
exemplified by Weber and Meyerbeer. Taking 
the ‘ Robert le Diable’ and ‘ Tannhiiuser’ together, 
there are some striking similarities. The main 
interest of each opera lies in the conflict between 
the spirit of good and the spirit of evil, for the 
incidents turn on the struggle for asoul. It is 
absurd for the Wagnerians to designate Meyerbeer’s 
opera as blasphemous on account of the resuscitation 
of the nuns, and yet praise the sensual first act of 
‘Tannhiiuser’ at the court of Venus in the Horsel- 
berg, with its voluptuous nymphs, bacchantes, and 
sirens, who, to use Herr Wagner’s words, are 
exhibited in “tender attitudes,” and dance in 
“Bacchic frenzy.” The two scores, leaving the 
mythical and mystic personages on one side, can 
easily be compared ; the veriest tyro can feel and 
appreciate the richness of German orchestration and 
of harmony, combined with the grace and refinement 
of Italian melody, from the first bar of ‘ Robert le 
Diable’ down to the “ Gloria in excelsis.” During 
the opera, Meyerbeer has characterized each part ; 
for the music assigned to Isabella, as in the airs, 
“Tn vano il fato,” and “ Roberto, o tu che adoro,” 
individualizes the Princess, as vividly as the air, 
“Vanne disse al figlio mio,’ and the romance, 
“Nel lasciar la Normandia,” identify the peasant 
girl, Alice. Distinctiveness in portraiture is 
warked strikingly in the music of the two tenors, 
Roberto and Rambaldo, and the demoniac attri- 
butes of Bertramo and the devotional tones of the 
Prior, the two bass parts, are in palpable contrast. 
Tune predominates in every solo; and, when 
voices are combined, as in the duets between 
tambaldo and Bertram, the latter and Alice, and 
the unaccompanied trio, “Lo sguardo immobile,” 
is heard, the melodious imagery always prevails. In 
short, with Meyerbeer the voice expresses the 
poetry and the sentiment, the pathos and the 
passion. Now what is found in ‘Tannbiiuser’ ? 
Tuneful charm from the soloist is almost absent. 
With a change of clefs, with transposition, Eliza- 
beth might just as well sing the part of Tann- 
hiuser, and Venus could take the music allotted 
to Wolfram, for there is no individualization 
in the notation, no distinctness of characteriza- 
tion; all sing in the same strain, in long and 
dreary passages, having no special subject for the 
ear to catch and dwell upon. It is no fault of the 
singers if they fail, however earnest and energetic 
they may be, to make their hearers sympathize 
with music that is quite heartless ; asornamentation 
which 2 composer can judiciously employ for ex- 
clamations of passion, for outbreaks of feeling, is 
discarded. The vocalist has no discretion left to 
fill up an outline by impassioned expression. All 
the exquisite traits of melody for the human voice 
are transferred to the orchestral parts; the prin- 
cipals are watched as automatons, whilst a special 
dictionary of “Thematischen Leitfaden” must be 
referred to to ascertain the motivi which are in- 
tended in instrumentation by the composer to 
convey the incidents or express the sentiment. 


This is the novel vocal system of Herr Wagner, 
the singing parts are to be meaningless and the 
orchestral ones to be significant. In the concerted 


pieces of ‘T'annhiiuser, and in the finales of the 
three acts, he writes after the models of his 
predecessors, and he is often effective, as in the 
first act at the close, between Tannhbiuser, the 
landgrave, and the Minstrel Knights, as during 
the latter portion of the Tournament of Song, 
where the conflicting passions are powerfully 
tone-printed. The Prayer of Elizabeth and the 
Invocation to the Evening Star of Wolfram in the 
last act are the nearest approach to tune; the 
scena of Elizabeth and the competition of the 
minstrels in the second act are ugly and 





dreary. It is not necessary to refer to the over- 
ture and march as magnificent illustrations of 
Herr Wagner’s fancy and imagination when he is 
dependent on orchestral sources ; but if the effect 
on audiences is to be accepted in the estimation 
of operatic composition, what an immense differ- 
ence is there between the expression of public 
opinion in hearing ‘ Robert Je Diable’ and ‘ Tann- 
bauser’! The silence during the execution of the 
last-mentioned opera is most depressing and weari- 
some ; the excitement during the performance of 
Meyerbeer’s work is unmistakable; and this is 
observable not only in London, but also in the 
capitals of Herr Wagner’s fatherland. All that is 
typical and valuable in the operas based on his 
new system will be found in his orchestration ; his 
bane is the persistent perversity of his ugly vocal 
parts, hence the disagreeableness, and even repul- 
siveness of his Developed Lyric Drama. 





CONCERTS, 

Tue arrival of an American artist at nearly the 
close of the season must not be ignored. Our pro- 
fessors and vocalists are so deeply indebted in 
their transatlantic trips to the amateurs of the 
United States for a kind and hospitable recep- 
tion, as well as a ready recognition of their 
merits, that they would be ungrateful indeed if 
they did not endeavour to make some return. 
Apart, however, from such considerations, Mr. 
8S. G. Pratt, a composer and pianist from 
Chicago, can rest his claims to an artistic 
position here on his unquestionable ability. 
He is no ordinary pianist, and, as a composer, 
the specimens he afforded of his vocal and 
pianoforte productions at a Matinée last Monday, 
at 19, Harley Street, by permission of Mrs. 
Morell Mackenzie, were calculated to impress his 
hearers with a high opinion of his professional 
abilities. It is to be regretted that he had not 
the advantage of an orchestra, and was unable 
to let us hear the Symphony and the Over- 
ture, which the Berlin critics have praised, 
and which won for him the good opinion of Dr. 
Liszt, whose sincerity in art matters is proverbial. 
Mr. Pratt confined his pianoforte compositions on 
the 16th to two pieces, the first called ‘Dream 
Wanderings, a Paraphrase,’ and the second a 
Melody. The diversity of style in these two solos 
was remarkable, for if in the Dream hearers were 
reminded of Chopin and of Liszt, there was an 
antique form about the Melody which savoured of 
Handel’s school, not that there was the slightest 
plagiarism, quite the contrary. Mr. Platt supplied 
a key to the ‘Dream Wanderings’; but it was 
scarcely required, for the restlessness of the 
dreamer, indicated in brilliant bravura passages, was 
evident enough ; but in the midst of wild strains 
there came forth a simple tune, seemingly of 
Scotch origin, treated with sensibility and refine- 
ment; the air, which is American, was the ‘Old 
Folks at Home,’ that Madame Nilsson sang the 
other day at the Royal Albert Hall; and this 
melody, sung rather than played on the pianoforte, 
so delicate was the manipulation, is interwoven 
with florid accompaniments. The Dream is a 
pretty conceit, fanciful, and poetic. Mr. Pratt 
performed, also, two of Chopin’s works, a Berceuse 
and a Polonaise, besides the ‘ Dance of the Sprites,’ 
one of Dr, Liszt’s most original and showy, but in- 
tricate pieces. Madame Sterling supported her 
countryman by singing his ballad, “ Deep in the 
Shade.” The other vocalists were a Miss Free- 
mann, also American, who gave the scena of 
Catherine, from Meyerbeer’s ‘ Etoile du Nord,’ 
with considerable skill; Mdlle. Rosavella, also 
from the United States; Mr. Carlos Florentine 
(American bass), Mr. Shakespeare, Mr. Thorley, 
and Signor Foli ; the last-mentioned artist revived 
Meyerbeer’s magnificent song,‘The Monk.’ The 
accompanists were Sir Julius Benedict and Mr. 
Ganz. The Matinée may be fairly classified as an 
American réunion, a very agreeable one, too; it 
was pleasant to recognize the marked artistic ability 
of our cousins, 

The miscellaneous concerts announced for this 
week have been the tenth and final concertina 





programme of Mr. R. Blagrove, on the 19th inst., 
at the Academy of Music ; Herr Liitgen’s Soirés 
at the Langham Hall, on the 17th inst.; Mr. A. L. 
Oswald’s evening concert at the Academy of 
Music, on the 20th; the Matiaée of Mr. D'Arcy 
Ferris, at the house of Mrs, Tilghman Hus- 
kisson, in Coleshill Street; and the Matinée of 
Miss Alice Sydney Borvett, a clever pianist from 
Australia, assisted by the Hungarian violinist, 
M. E. Remenyi. Promenade concerts were com- 
menced on Thursday evening at the Alexandra 
Palace, and will be continued three times in 
the week. 

The Princess Louise formally opened the new 
concert hall, in the Royal Normal College and 
Academy of Music for the Blind, on the 12th inst; 
the vocal and instrumental selections performed 
by the pupils proved that the system of music 
tuition is successful in its results. 

The 4,000 certified singers of the Tonic Sol-Fa 
Choral Association, at their choral festival at the 
Crystal Palace, on the 14th, displayed their pro- 
ficiency satisfactorily, The conductor was Mr. 
Proudman, and the organist Mr. Harris, 








Musical Gossip. 


Tue Royal Italian Opera season will be termi- 
nated this evening (Saturday), with Signor Verdi’s 
‘Aida.’ Three benefit nights have occurred 
this week. Malle. Thalberg, with Nicolai’s ‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor’; Madame Patti, with ‘ Faust,’ 
sustaining Margherita for the first time this season ; 
and Madame Albani with ‘ Lucia.’ 

Tue season at Her Majesty’s Theatre is 
announced to end next Saturday (July 28). The 
benefits have been assigned to M. Faure, with 
‘Faust, last Wednesday; Signor Tamberlik, with 
Rossini’s ‘Otello,’ next Monday; and Madame 
Nilsson, with the ‘ Huguenots,’ next Wednesday 
(July 25), playing Valentina for the first time this 
season, 

Mapame Ere.ka GeERSTER sang six pieces, on 
the 13th inst., at Windsor Palace, before the Queen 
and Royal Family ; the accompanist was Mr. Cusins. 
The solos were by Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, 
Bellini, and by the living German composers, 
Herren Taubert and Proch. 

Mr. Maptesoy's benefit-concert and opera per- 
formance will take place this afternoon and evening 
at the Crystal Palace. The artists announced are 
Madame Nilsson, Madame Trebelli, Mdlle. Val- 
leria, Signori Tamberlik, Rota, and Foli, Herr 
Rokitansky, M. Faure, Mr. Sims Reeves, and M. 
Réwényi the violinist. 

THE examinations at the Royal Academy of 
Music for the Midsummer Term, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Walter Macfarren, having terminated, 
the prizes and medals wi!l be presented this after- 
noon (Saturday) by Madame Sainton-Dolby to the 
successful pupils. 


Mr. H. Hearnucotre Sraruam, who is playing 
the organ every Sunday afternoon at the Royal 
Albert Hall, is not in the profession, but he is 
known to be a clever amateur. At his recital, on 
the 15th inst., he introduced two movements, 
based on the two neglected chorales of Bach, 
namely, “Schmiicke dich, O liebe Seele,” and 
“ Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme.” The first of 
these chorales was a special favourite with Men- 
delssohn, and Mr. Statham adopted the combina- 
tion of stops recommended by the composer of 
‘Elijah’ in one of his letters. The tune of the 
second chorale by Bach, specified above, was turned 
to account by Mendelssohn in ‘St. Paul, in the 
“Sleepers wake.” We believe Mr. Best, of Liver- 
pool, is the only professional organist who has 
played the chorales of Bach. 

Tene was a fall rehearsal in St. George’s Hall, 
on the 18th inst., of a new opera, ‘ Maria di 
Gand,’ by Signor Tito Mattei ; but, as the invita- 
tions were marked “Strictly Private,” notice of 
the work must be deferred until its public per- 
formance, 
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DRAMA 
THE WEEK. 


Gatery.—‘ Le Procts Veauradieux,’ Comédie en Trois Actes 
Par MM. Delacour et Hennequin.—‘ Perfide comms |’Onde,’ 
Comédie en Un Acte. Par M. O. Gastineau. 


Ir ever a summer season of French plays is 
to claim serious consideration, it will be under 
some such conditions as are now realized. A 
certain kind of interest attaches to the appear- 
ance of an artist like Madame Chaumont or 
Mdlle. Judic. As a rule, however, the star 
actor is accompanied by a third or fourth rate 
company, and anything like an adequate ex- 
position of a play is not to be hoped. Art, 
accordingly, not seldom refuses to concern 
herself with performances of a class which 
aims at nothing higher than supplying a passing 
amusement. It is otherwise when a company 
of highly-trained and competent artists under- 
takes to present a regularly constructed 
comedy. Such an experiment has now been 
witnessed. On Monday, at the Gaiety Theatre, 
the Vaudeville company made its first appear- 
ance for the present season, and gave the 
*Procés Veauradieux’ of MM. Hennequin 
and Delacour, the piece which first arrested 
that run of ill luck to which the Vaudeville 
seemed at one time likely to succumb. Like 
the Eumenides, the deities of ill luck, what- 
ever they be, are not easy to shake off or 
appease. The ill fortune which has so long 
dogged the steps of the Vaudeville is still on 
its track, and the company, on its arrival in 
London, finds itself unable to obtain the per- 
mission of the censure to play ‘ Les Dominos 
Roses,’ the most popular piece in its r¢pertoire. 
It is difficult to condemn too strongly the 
action of the Lord Chamberlain in this matter. 
Starting with the intention of interfering as 
seldom as possible, the Lord Chamberlain finds 
himself compelled by an outcry, for which the 
press is principally responsible, to assume, with 
regard to the English version of this play, an 
attitude of so much rigour that he cannot, 
with any respect for consistency of conduct, 
unbend and concede permission for the pro- 
duction of the original. Newspapers bound 
to provide a constant succession of stimulating 
dishes cannot afford to pass over a subject so 
tempting as alleged indecency at a theatre. 
The fact remains, however, that newspapers, 
like public societies, are apt, if not to create 
the indecency they condemn, at any rate to 
give it whatever power of hurtfulness it pos- 
sesses. If ever this kingdom is subject to 
regulations restricting art within limits too 
close for its free play, newspaper criticism will 
have had its share in bringing about this 
result. 

It is, at any rate, unfortunate for the 
Vaudeville company that discussions and 
quarrels in which it is not directly interested 
should have the effect of restricting its réper- 
toire, and in so doing diminishing its chances 
of success. The actors who came over showed, 
however, a bold face against misfortune, and 
effected a triumph. It is possible to urge 
that their performance of ‘Le Procts Veau- 
radieux’ is scarcely worthy of their reputa- 
tion. It is open to a charge of exaggeration, 
and is, as a whole, more highly coloured than 
is consistent with nature. A piece of this 


kind, however, justifies a certain amount of 
briskness of exposition, and this, when actors 
have grown thoroughly familiar with their 


Semme-de chambre. 





parts, not unfrequently degenerates into ex- 
travagance. Individual performances are fine. 
M. Parade is quite unsurpassable as the drowsy 
Gastinet ; M. Dieudonné is excellent as Fau- 
vinard, the amorous avocat, a part first 
played by M. Saint-Germain ; and M. Carré is 
scarcely less good as his partner in wicked- 
ness, Tardivaut, a réle in which M. Dieu- 
donné himself originally appeared. Madame 
Alexis gives again her clever presentation 
of the aggressive and sour-visaged mother- 
in-law of the hero, and Mdlle. Massin is 
again Césarine. Small parts which are well 
played are the M. de Bagnolles of M. Train, 
and the Fanchette of Mdlle. Lamare. The 
part last named, that of a Champénoise, 
was played with a mixture of archness 
and frankness quite irresistible. The per- 
formance was received with much favour. 
Previous to the comedy, a one-act piece of 
M. O. Gastineau, ‘Perfide comme lOnde,’ 
was played. This is an amusing sketch of 
feminine wiles. A quarrel which has arisen 
between two women, @ propos of a certain mar- 
quis, to whom each puts in some pretension, 
leads to a series of feminine persecutions and 
tricks. In the course of. these a jfemme-de- 
chambre is dressed by her mistress in fashion- 
able attire, and passed off upon her rival as 
an Englishwoman of rank. So successful is 
this piece of malice, that the pseudo-baroness 
is taken to a concert in the carriage and in 
the company of the woman to whom she is 
introduced. In the end, the two rivals find 
that they are guiltless with regard to each 
other, and that the real culprit who has 
seduced the marquis from his allegiance is the 
This trifle, which includes 
three characters only, all feminine, was admir- 
ably supported throughout, and afforded 
opportunity for a display of vivacity and 
espieglerie, quite exceptional on the part of 
Mdlle. Réjane. One more success is thus 
scored by a piece the main idea of which is 
taken from ‘ Les Précieuses Ridicules.’ 





Bramatic Gasstp. 


THE termination is announced of Mr. Jefferson’s 
performances at the Haymarket, and a new comedy, 
by Mr. G. F. Rowe, will shortly be produced. 


A DRAMATIC version of ‘The Moonstone,’ by Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, will be produced at the re-opening 
of the Olympic Theatre, which may be expected to 
take place early in September. For the production 
of this Messrs. George Honey and Charles Har- 
court have been engaged. 


THE company of the Vaudeville, at present in 
London, will reappear at its own home on the 
4th of September, when a four-act comedy of MM. 
Cormon and A. de Beauplan, entitled ‘ Pierre,’ 
will be given. It will be supported by MM. 
Delannoy, Parade, Berton, and Muni¢é, Madame 
Doche and Mdlle. Réjane. The new lever de 
rideau of M. Lépine, ‘ Le Premier Avril,’ the pro- 
duction of which has been lorg deferred, will then 
be given, 

‘Les Mystikres DE Ets’ of MM. Lambert- 
Thiboust and Delacour, first produced at the 
Variétés in 1853, has been revived at the Folies- 
Dramatiques. 

Tue death of the great French actor Laferriire 
is announced, 
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Now ready, 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE FERN PARADISE: 


THE FERN WORLD. 
By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, 
Author of ‘ The Fern Paradise,’ ‘ The English Peasantry,’ &. 


The Work is illustrated by 12 Coloured Plates, giving complete 
Figures (64 in all) of every Species of British Fern, specially printed 
from Nature, and by several Full-Page Engravings of some of the 
choicest scenery of Devon, and a Photograph. 


Large post 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edger, over 400 pages 
price 128. 6d. | Ready. ° 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8yo. 24. 


MORTIMER COLLINS: his Letters 


and Friendships, with some Account of his Life. By FRANCES 
COLLINS. With a Portrait. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 10a. 6d. 
A SUMMER HOLIDAY in SCAN. 
DINAVIA. By E. L. L. ARNOLD 


**Mr. Arnold’s work, narrating the incidents of a most delightful 
holiday trip, should be included in the outfit of every Norwegian 
tourist.”— Court Journal. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. J. DANGERFIELD, NOW READY, 


ALIX FAIRFORD. 2 vols. small post 


8vo. prise l4s. 
*** Alix Fairford’ is a very powerful story, full of interest, written 
with all the skill of an avcumplished and experienced novelist . 
John Bull. 


Now ready, in feap. 8vo. cloth extra, price 38. 6d. 
OUT of SCHOOL at ETON; being a 
Collection of Poetry and Prose Writings. By SUME PRESENT 
ETONIANS. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


CAMP, COURT, and SIEGE: a Nar- 
rative of Personal Adventure and Observation during Two Wars. 
By WICKHAM HOFFMAN, Assistant Adjutant-(eneral U.S. 
Volunteers, and Secretary U.S, Legation at Paris. 

“ Por brevity and clearness of statement, and for the happy narra- 
tive faculty with which it presents the events that follow oue an- 
other in its pages with almost panoramic rapidity, it is without any 
superior. ....For a quiet summer day's reading we commend this agree- 
able volume.”—.Vew ral 
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JULES VERNE’S BOOKS. 


ASK FOR 
LOW’S AUTHOR’S CHEAP EDITIONS. 
In attractive Bindings, at 1s. and 28. 
VERNE’S ADVENTURES of THREE ENGLISH- 


MEN and THREE RUSSIANS in SOUTH AFRICA. Boards, 
1s.; cloth, gilt edges, 2. Lilustrated. 


VERNE’S FIVE WEEKS in a BALLOOY. 
Boards, 1s.; in cloth, gilt edges, 2s. Illustrated. 


VERNE’S FROM the EARTH to the MOON. 


Boards, 1s.; in cloth, gilt edges, 2s. Lllustrated. 


VERNE’S AROUND the MOON. 


in cloth, gilt edges, 2s. Illustrated. 


VERNE’S AROUND the WORLD in EIGHTY 
DAYS. Boards, 18; in cloth, gilt edges, 2s. Illustrated. 

VERNE’S A FLOATING CITY. 
in cloth, gilt edges, 2s. Illustrated. 

VERNE’S The BLOCKADE RUNNERS. 
1s.; in cloth, gilt edges, 2s. Illustrated. 

VERNE’S TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES 
UNDER the SEA. Vols. I. and IJ. Boards, 1s. each; in cloth, 
gilt edges, 1 vol. 38. 6d. Lilustrated. 


VERNE’S A WINTER AMID the ICE. 


1s; in cloth, gilt edges, 2s. Illustrated. 


VERNE’S DR. OX and MASTER ZACHARIUS. 


Boards, 18; 


Boards, 18; 


Boards, 


soards, 


Boards, 18.; in cloth, gilt edges, 2s. Illustrated. 
VERNE’S MARTIN PAZ, the INDIAN 


PATRIOT. Boards, lé.; in cloth, gilt edges, 2s. Illustrated. 
N.B. “ The above are the only authorized English Editions 
Works, and the only ones on which M. Verne receives any p! ’ 
Public will therefore see the justice of buying Mesers. Low's i ditions 
only.” 
*,* A neat little 32mo. List, giving full particn’ar 
WORKS, can be had by applying to the Authorized £ nelish Pu 


of these 
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s of VERNE'S 
b.ishers. 





London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE & RivincTo¥. 
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SELECTED LIST OF GUIDE-BOOKS AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS, 


PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 


55, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 8S.W. 








ENGLAND and WALES.—ORDNANCE SURVEY MAP. Any 


Sheet may be purchased separately 5 Large Sheets, 22. 6d. each: Small Sesto, te ls. each. Size of a 
Large Sheet, 40 inches by 27. Full Sheets. 4s. 6d. ; Coloured, 68. 6d. ; cloth Case. 6d extra. Sectio’ 
composed of 4 Small Sheets, “68.5 Coloured, 88. ; cloth C ase, 6d extra.’ An INDEX MAP, defining the 
contents of each sheet, may be had gratis on applic: ition, or by post for penny stamp. Complete 
Ordnance Catalogues, with Five Index Maps, 6d. ; per post for penny stamp. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—LARGE-SCALE RAILWAY and 


STATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, in 24 Sheets. Constructed on the basis of the Tri- 
geacnetrical Survey. By ARROWSMITH. On this Map will be found laid down the Rivers, Mail, 

cst, Bridle, and Rail Roads, Boundaries of Counties, Gentlemen’s Seats, Woods, Covers, &c., as well as 
the distance from London of all the great Towns. The Railways, with their names, and the names 
and position of the Stations, are printed in red, thus making them very distinct The 24 Sheets of 
this Map, being sold separately, will be found extremel Toe ey and useful for Tourists. Each 
Sheet is 20 inches by 28. Plain, 1s. ; Coloured, 1s. 6d. ; Mounted in Case, Plain. 9a. 6d.; Mounted in 
Case, Coloured, 33. The size of the complete Map, 
Coloured, in Case or Portfolio, 388. ; Mounted on 
on application. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE MAP. 
Scale, 15 miles to an inch ; size, 23 inches by 32. Coloured, Mounted in Case, 5s. 

STANFORD'S TRAVELLING MAP. In Case, 10s. 6d. 

ARROWSMITH’S MAP. In Case, 5s. 

RAILWAY AMALGAMATION MAP. In Case, 10s. 6d. 

SIDNEY HALL’'S TRAVELLING COUNTY ATLAS. 10a. 6d. 

WALKER’S COUNTY MAPS. Sheet, 1s. ; in Case, 2a. 6d. 

WALKER’S HUNTING COUNTY MAPS. In Care, 5s. 

DAVIES’S RAILWAY MAP of the BRITISH ISLES. In Case, 98 

STANFORD'S TRAVELLING MAP of the BRITISH ISLES. In Case, 18s. 6d. 
Guide Books—See STANFORD'S TOURIST CATALOGUE. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—GEOLOGICAL ORDNANCE MAP, 


l-inch Series, arranged in 110 Divisions, of which about 80 are published. Some of the Divisions are 
— on a single Sheet, size, 40 inches by 27; other ee are printed on 2 or 4Smaller Sheets. 
arge Sheets, 88. 6d. and 4s. ; Smaller, 3s. and 1s 6d. each 


MURCHISON’S GEOLOGICAL MA P. 
ARROWSMITH’S GEOLOGICAL MAP. 


loth to fold, in Case, Coloured, 4l.4s. INDEX MAY 


In Case, 78. 
In Case, 15s. 


LONDON and its SUBURBS._STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP of 


LONDON and its SUBURBS, on a scale of 6inches toa mile Sheets, Plain, 2is.; Coloured, ina 
Portfolio, 31s. 6d.; Mounted on Linen, in Morocco Case, 2l. 158.; Single Sheets, Plain, 1s. ; Cok vared, 
oe Ang MAP, indicating the Division into Sheets, may be had on application, or per post 
0! :) 


COLLINS’S STANDARD MAP. In Case, 1e., 1s. 6d., and 88. 6d. 
STANFORD'S BRITISH METROPOLIS. In Case, 2s. 6d., 38. 6d., and 5s. 6d. 


DAVIES’S BRITISH M BTROPOLIS. In Case, 7s. 6d.; or with continuation Southward beyond the 
Crystal Palace, in Case, 11s. 


DAVIES’S LONDON and its ENVIRONS. In Case, 83. 

DAVIES’S ENVIRONS of LONDON. In Case, 88. 

ENVIRONS of LONDON, reduced from the Ordnance Survey. In Case, 1s, 18. 6d., and 38. 
GOVERNMENT GEOLOGICAL MAP. In Case, 26s. and 34s. 


LONDON GUIDE (with Map).—What and How to See; with Times, 


Prices, Routes, Fares, &c., ones Alphabetically and in Tables, for ready reference. Third Edition 
(Season 1877), crown 8vo. cloth, : 6d. 


Other GUIDES, 1s., 3s. 6d. 


WALES (NORTH and SOUTH)._WALKER’S MAPS, thoroughly 
Revised and Corrected to the Present Date. Scale, 3 miles to 1 inch; in Sheet, size, 32 inches by 27. 
Coloured, 38. each ; Mounted to fold in Case for the Pocket, 68. 

GUIDE BOOKS, 1z., 3s. 6d ,5¢ , 78., &. 


ENGLISH LAKES.—ORDNANCE MAP of the ENGLISH LAKE 


TRICT. Scale, 1linch to a mile, with the Mountains and Hills very carefully shaded. Size, 39 
oo square. Mounted on cloth to fuld in Case, Plain, 12e. éd.; Coloured, 15s. 6d. The Same in 6 
Sheets, Plain, 6s. ; Coloured, 92. 


RUTHVEN’S GEOLOGICAL MAP, with descriptive Pamphlet. In Case, 5s. 


ENGLISH LAKES.—JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to the 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Fifth Edition, with 9 Maps avd 3 Views, feap. 8vo0. cloth, 6s. Th 
Sections separately: Keswick, Windermere, and Langdale—Coniston, Buttermere, and Wastwater— 
Grasmere and Ullswater. With Maps, ls. 6d. each. 


Also an EIGHTEENPENNY GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. With Map. 


ISLE of MAN.-ORDNANCE MAP of the ISLE of MAN. Scale, 


linch to amile. Case, Plain, 5s.; Coloured, 


ISLE of MAN.—JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE 


MAN. Feap. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 5e. 
Alsoa Smaller GUIDE. Feap. 8vo. with Map, 28 


YORKSHIRE.—TOURISTS’ GUIDE to the WEST RIDING of 
YORKSHIKE. Containing full Information concerning all its principal Places of Resort and 
Interest. By G PHIL LIP BEVAN, F.G3., Author of ‘ Handbook to the County of Kent,’ &c. 
Feap. 8yo. with Map, cloth, 2s. 


KENT.—TOURISTS’ GUIDE to the COUNTY of KENT. Contain- 


ing full Information concerning all its Favourite Places of Resort, both on = Coast and Inland. 
By G. PHLLLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S. Feap. 8vo. with Map aud Two Plans, cloth, 38 


SUSSEX. —TOURISTS’ GUIDE to the COUNTY of SUSSEX. 


taining full Information concerning all its Favourite Piaces of Resort, bothon the Coast aud 
ee by G FPF. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S., of the Luner Temple, Barrister-at-Law; Author of ‘A 
tandbvook for Eastbourne,’ &c. "Feap. 8vo. with Map and Pian, cloth, 2s. 


ISLE of WIGHT. —STANFORD’ S TOURISTS’ MAP of the ISLE 
‘IT. Size, 27 inches by 21; Scale, 1 inch to a mile. Sheet, Plain, 1s. 6d.; Coloured, 2s. 6d.; 
Fu We vloured and Mounted, in Case, 4a. 6d; Plain, 3s. 6d. 
STANFORD'S POPULAR MAP of the ISLE of WIGHT. Folded in Cover, 1s. ; 


ORDNANCE MAP of the ISLE of WIGHT. Scale, 1 inch to a mile. 
Coloured, in Case, 7a. 


ISLE of WIGHT._JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to the 


ISLE of WIGHT. Feap. 8vo. with Front. and 6 Maps, cloth, 5s. Also a smaller Practical GUIDE, 
with 2 Maps, 2s. 


in Case, 28. 
In Case, 68. 6d.; Geologically 


114 ‘eahes by 128. Plain, in Case or Portfolio, 2 ft. 


SCOTLAND.—ORDNANCE SURVEY MAP. Engraved on the Scale 


of lmiletoaninch. In 126 Divisions, size of each. 24 inches by 34 Plain, 18 9d.; Coloured, 2a. 9d. 
each, with a few exceptions; Mounted on Cloth to Fuid, Piaia, 3a.; Coloured, 4s. each, with a few ex- 


ceptions ; with Cloth Case, 6d. extra. 
The INDEX MAP may be we bed by post for ld. stamp. Complete ORDNANCE CATALOGUE, with 5 


Index Maps, 6d.; by 
SCOTLAND.—STANFORD’S TRAVELLING MAP of SCOTLAND. 
Scale, 12 miles to an inch; size, 21 inches by 26. Sheet, 24. 6d.; Mounted in Case, 4s. 
STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP. In Case, 31. 3s. 
ARROWSMITH’S MAP. In Case, 5s. 
JOHNSTON’S NEW TRAVELLING MAP. In Case, 72. 6d. 


BLACK’S NEW LARGE mat. Scale, 4 miles to an inch. On 12 Sheets, in Case, each 28.64. The 
complete Set, in Case, 31s. 6d. 
GUIDES—BLACK’S, ls. 6d. aa 8s. 6d.; MURRAY'S, 9. 


IRELAND.—The ORDNANCE SURVEY MAP of IRELAND. En- 
graved on the scale of = inch toa mile. In 203 Divisions. Size of each, 12 inches by 18. The ym sitio 
of the Hills is in pr core i with detailed Index, 101. 78. 6d.; each Sheet, Plain, 1s.; Coloured 
1s. 6d.; Mounted oa Toth to Fold, Plain, 1s. 9d.; Coloured, 28. 3d.; with a Cloth “Case, 6d. extra. 

ORDNANCE MAP of IRELAND, on the scale of 10 miles to aninch. In Case, Coloured, 89. 6d. 
ORDNANCE MAPS of the COUNTIES of IRELAND, on scales varying from 14 to 3 miles to an inch. 
In Case, Plain, each 5e. 6d.; Coloured, each, 88. 


IRELAND.—STANFORD’S NEW MAP of IRELAND, in Counties 


and Baronies, on the basis of the Ordnance Survey and the Census. Scale, 8 miles to an inch; size, 35 
inches by 31. Coloured and Mounted, in Case, 10s. 


STANFORD'S TRAVELLING MAP. In Case, 
price 4s. 6d. 





JUKES'S GEOLOGICAL MAP. In Case, 308. 


ARROWSMITH'S MAP. 58. 
LIBRARY MAP. In Case, 21. 128. 6d. GUIDES—BLACK’S, 5s; MURRAY’S, 128. 


EUROPE.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE MAP of EUROPE. Scale, 


150 miles to an inch ; size, 36 inches by 33. Fully Coloured, and Mounted on Linen, in Case, 
STANFORD’S MAP of the GREATER PART ARROWSMITH’S GENERAL MAP. ts as 5a. 
of EUROPE. In Case, 252 GUIDES, 10s., 21s., and 248. 


FRANCE.—MAP of FRANCE, in DEPARTMENTS. By John Arrow- 
SMITH. Scale, 31 miles to an inch ; size, 22 inches by 26. Coloured Sheet, 38.; Mounted in Case, 5s. 
GOVERNMENT MAP. In 32 Sheets, from 1s. 2d. to 48. 3d. each.—Index for 1d. stamp. 
ANDRIVEAU’S MAP, including adjoining Countries. In Case, Coloured, 12s. 6d. 
GEOLOGICAL MAP. In Case, 10s. 
GUIDES, 15¢.; and in Sections at various prices. 


PARIS._ANDRIVEAU’S NEW MAP of PARIS, with an Alpha- 
betical Key to the Streets. Scale, 5°28 inches to a mile ; size, 44 inches by 32. Sheets, 38.; in Case, 78. 6d. 
STANFORD’S PLAN. In Cover, ls. 6d.; in | MURRAY'S PLAN. In Case, 38. 6d. 
Case, 38. 6d. GUIDES, 28. 6d, 38. 6d., and 58. 
GERMANY and the RHINE.—DAVIES’S MAP of CENTRAL 
UROPE, otis m the Railways, with their Stations, the principal Koads, &c. scale, 24 miles 
aninch. In Case, 16 
STANFORD'S mans of the PRESENT DIVISIONS of GERMANY. In Case, 12s. 
ARROWSMITH’S MAP of WESTERN GERMANY. In Oase, 58. 
REYMANN'S MAP of CENTRAL EUROPE. About 330 Sheets are published. Each 1s. 4d. 
FRIEDRICH’S MAP of GERMANY, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, and SWITZERLAND. Folded, 28. 6d. 
HENDSCHEL’S MAP of CENTRAL EUROPE. In Case, 5a. 
Guides, numerous—See STANFORD'S TOURIST CATALOGUE. 


ITALY, including Switzerland and the Tyrol; with the Roads, Rail- 


ways, ‘at Rivers, &c. By J. ARROWSMITH. Scale, 20 miles to an inch. On 2 Coloured Sheets, 
size of each 22 inches by 2, each 38.; Mounted, in Case, eac 


CARTE STRADALI e PUSTALI dell’ ITALIA de CARLO CERRI. 
MAP of SARDINIA (PIEDMONT and LIGURIA). In Case, 88. 6d. 
BESTE’S MAP of ROME and ENVIRONS. In Case, 4s. 6d. 
GUIDES, in SECTLIONS—NORTH, CENTRAL, SOUTH. 6s. and 10s. each. 
NORWAY.—MUNCH'S MAP of NORWAY: North Norway. On the 
scale of 11°(4 miles to an inch ; size, 46 inches by 27. Mounted, in Case, 15. 
SOUTH NORWAY. On the scale of 11°04 miles to an inch ; size, 50 taches i 31. Mounted, in Case, 22s. 
MUNCH’S SMALLER MAP. In Case, 7s 
WALIGORSKI’S ROAD MAP. In Case, 178. 6d. 
'| NORWAY.—WILLIAMS'S THROUGH NORWAY with a KNAP- 


SACK. Second and Improved Edition. With Notes ou Recent Changes, suggested by a Recent Visit. 
Crown 8vo. with Map and Frontispiece, cloth, 68. 


Just published, by the same Author, 
THROUGH NORWAY with LADIES. Large post $vo. with Map and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 
128. 





In Case, 428. 


OTHER GUIDES. 6a., 9¢., and 18¢. 


SWITZERLAND.—The ALPINE CLUB MAP of SWITZERLAND. 

en by KR. C. NICHOLS, F.S.A. F.R.G.S., under the superintendence of « Committee of the Alpin, 
Club. Scale, 4 miles tu an inch ; size, 60 iiches by 43. 4 Sheets, Coloured, iu Portfolio, 42s.; Mounted 

in Case, 2l. 128. 6d. Single Sheets, 128.; Mounted, in Case, 158. each. 

GOVERNMENT MAP of SWITZERLAND. Scale, | OFFICIAL RAILWAY MAP. In Case, 21s. 6d. 

a toaninch. In 25 Sheets at 28. 9d. and | 71pGLER’S MAP. In Case, 12s. 64. 

are LEUTHOLD’S ROAD MAP. In Case, 128. 

KELLER’S TRAVELLING MAP. In Case, 6°. 

| STUDER and ~ .cme GEOLOGICAL MAP. 


SMALLER GOVERNMENT MAP. Complete in 
4 Sheets. In Case, 238.; separate Sheets, 38. 6d. 
each ; in Case, 6s. 6d. eac 1 

a Case, 238. 6d 


ARROWSMITH'S MAP. In Case, 58 GUIDES. 14., 28. 6d., 78., 98. 


ALPS. —GUIDE to the UPPER ENGADINE. Translated from the 
German of M. EZEL. Post 8vo. with Map, cloth, 5s. 
**A more actalled = poe guide to the Soper } Engadine than any hitherto obtainable...... The 
very model of a guide to a restricted and definite | ity.”—Salurday Review. 


| PASSPORTS.—British Subjects who are preparing to Visit or Travel 


| on the Continent may be saved much trouble —_ expense by obtaining FOREIGN OFFICE PAS*- 
j PORTS through EDWARD STANFORD, 55, © ng Cross, London, 8.W., whose experience and 
| long-established arrangements enable him to ensure Passports in proper form and duly visé, according 
} to the last regulations, without personal attendance. 

| For further particulars, including the Forms of Applications, Cost of Passports, Visar, &c., see 
| STANFORD'S Passport Circular, which will be forwarded per post on receipt of One Stamp. 


GUIDE-BOOKS and MAPS for TOURISTS.—A more extended List and fuller particulars than the above will be found in STANFORD'S TOURIST 
CATALOGUE, which details all the best Maps and Books (irrespective of Publisher) suitable for the British and Continental Traveller, and may be had gratis on 


‘plication, or per post for penny stamp. 


Any Book or Map in this Catalogue sent post free upon receipt of the published price. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 





On the 28th instant will be ready, price 1s. illustrated, 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1760, for AUGUST. 
Contents. 
MISS MISANTHROPE. By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated by A. 
Hopkins. 


The MAFIA and OMERTA in SICILY. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 

The ROYAL ACADEMY and EXHIBITION. 

COLONEL GORDON’S EXPEDITION to the UPPER NILE 
REGIONS. By F. A. Edwards. 

The USE and ABUSE of FOOD. By Richard A. Proctor. 

REGIMENTAL DISTINCTIONS. By Major Knollys. 

The RIVER TYNE. By Mark Heron. 

TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleinan. 





On the 28th instant will be ready, price 1s. with 4 [ilustrations, 


BELGRAVIA. No. 130, for August. 


Contents. 
The WORLD WELL LOST. By E. Lynn Linton. Illustrated by 
H. French. 


LEILA. Illustrated by G. L. Seymour. 

On SOME ASTRONOMICAL PARADOXES. By Richard A. Proctor. 
The LAST of the SEASON. 

The OPERA BALLET. By H. Barton Baker. 

The WITCH of GARROWBULE. 

UNDER the CHESTNUT. Illustrated by F. 8S. Walker. 

IVAN TURGENIEFF. By T. E. Child. 

BY PROXY. By James Payn. Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 


Price 1s. with Steel-plate Frontispiece and 4 Full-Page Illustrations, 


THE HOLIDAY NUMBER 


BELGRAVIA. 


Contents. 
The SECRET. Engraved on Steel, in the highest style of Art. 
The MYSTERY of ST. REMI. By Henry Kingsley. 
WINIFRED’S LOVERS. Illustrated by F. 8. Walker. 
The SCARLET CLOAK. 
RED RONALD. Illustrated by E. Wagner. 
A BOLD STROKE. 
A PAGE of WERTHER. Illustrated by Rudolf Blind 
ANGLO-INDIAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 
TWO NAUGHTY GIRLS. By J. Ashby-Sterry. 
A CHRONOLOGICAL ERROR. By James Payn. 
La RUSE D’AMOUR. Lllustrated by Agnes Furntvall. 
A PAIR of FRENCH BEAUTIES. 
A NIGHT of TERROR. 





NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
ARIADNE. By Ovrpa. 3 vols. 
WHAT HE COST HER. 


PAYN. 3 vols. 


JOHN LEXLEY’S TROUBLES. 


By C. W. BARDSLEY. 3 vols. 


JULIET’S GUARDIAN. 


H. LOVETT CAMERON. 3 vols. 


DICK TEMPLE, [By James Green- 


WOOD. 3 vols. 


TOUCH AND GO. By Jzay 


MIDDLEMAS3. Immediat 


3y JAMES 


By Mrs. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 73. 6d. 


A PEEP BEHIND the SCENES at 
ROME. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


Small 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


By STREAM and SEA: a Book for 
Wanderers and Anglers. By WILLIAM SENIOR (RED- 
SPINNER). 

“Mr. Senior is a keen observer, and combines with a fine pic- 
turesque touch a quaint and eflicient humour. All these qualities 
come out in a most attractive manner in this delightful volume....... 
Pre-eminently a bright and breezy book.”— Noncon/formist. 


THE “READY-MONEY MORTIBOY” 
NOVELS. By WALTER BESANT and JAMES RICE. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 63. each. 

READY-MONEY MORTIBOY., 

The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. 

THIS SON of VULCAN. 


WITH HARP and CROWN. 
| MY LITTLE GIRL. 
| The CASE of MR. LUCRAFT. 


Small 8vo. illustrated boards, 22. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 


A CHEAP EDITION of WILKIE 
COLLINS'S NOVELS. 
The WOMAN in WHITE. 
ANTONINA, 
BASIL. 
HIDE and SEEK. 
The DEAD SECRET. 


The MOONSTONE. 
MAN and WIFE. 
POOR MISS FINCH. 
| MISS or MRS. ? 
|} The NEW MAGDALEN. 
The QUEEN of HEARTS. } The FROZEN DEEP. 
MY MISCELLANIES. | The LAW and the LADY. 
Also, an ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, crown 8vo. clott 
extra, with numerous I)lustrations, and Frontisy s by George Du 
Maurier, Sir John Gilbert, and others, price 6s. each. 








Cuatro & Winvvs, Piccadilly, W. 





MESSRS. BAGSTER’S LIST. 
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The ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW and 
CHALDEE CONCORDANCE of the OLD TESTAMENT; 
being an Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the 
Original and the English Translation; with Indexes, a 
List of the Proper Names, and their Occurrences, «c. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. royal Svo. price 31. 13s. 6d. 


The ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CON- 
CORDANCE of the NEW TESTAMENT; being an 
Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and 
the English Texts, including a Concordance to the Proper 
Names; with Indexes, Greek-English and English-Greek. 
Sixth Edition. Royal 8vo. cloth, price 2/. 2s. 


The HEBRAIST’S VADE-MECUM: a 
First Attempt at a complete Verbal Index to the Contents 
of the Hebrew and Chaldee Scriptures. Arranged accord- 


ing to Grammar :—the Occurrences in full, Demy 8vo. 
price 15s, 
GESENIUS’S HEBREW LEXICON, 


with Additions. In this Edition the Typographical 
Arrangements greatly assist the Student to discriminate 
the Primary and Subordinate Meanings of the Words. By 
8S. P. TREGELLES, LL.D. 4to. price 1/. 1s. 


CRITICAL NOTES on the NEW TES- 
TAMENT. By the Rev. T.S. GREEN, M.A. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
Though these Notes are mainly grammatical, their plan has 
been extended to embrace observations on the meaning of 
particular terms, especially synonyms; and also on the 
arrangement of sentences, as a matter of material importance 
to exact interpretation. 


A RE-TRANSLATION of the REVELA- 
TION, from a Critically Revised Greek Text. By 8. P. 
TREGELLES, LL.D, 23. 


DEVELOPED CRITICISM of the GREEK 
NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES. A Course of Com- 
plete Discussions of Places affected by such Variations as 
are important to the Critical Reader of the New Testament. 
By the Rev. T. 8. GREEN, M.A. 8vo. price 7s. 


A REVISION of the HEBREW TEXT of 
the OLD TESTAMENT, from CRITICAL SOURCES; 
being an Attempt to present a purer and more correct 
Text than the Received one of Van der Hooght, by the 
aid of the best existing Materials; with the principal 
various Readings found in MSs., Ancient Versions, Jewish 
Books and Writers, Parallels, Quotations, &c. The Con- 
tents of this Volume are presented in the convenient form 
of a ae in the Order of Chapter and Verse. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


An ANALYSIS of the FIRST ELEVEN 
CHAPTERS of the BOOK of GENESIS, with Reference 
to the Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius, and with Notes 
Critical and Explanatory. By the Rev. J. LLOYD, M.A. 
Oxon., Rector of Llanvapley, Monmouthshire. Small 
4to. half cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The ENGLISH HEXAPLA: the Six Prin- 
cipal English Versions of the New Testament, in Parallel 
Columns, beneath the Greek Original Text. The advan- 
tages of this Arrangement are obvious. The Meaning of 
the Original is reflected from the Renderings of Six Inde- 
pendent Translations on the same Page. One very hand- 
some Volume, 4to. price 2/. 2s. 


The TWOFOLD NEW TESTAMENT; 
being a New Translation accompanying a Revised Text, 
in Parallel Columns. By the Rev, T.5. GREEN, M.A. 
4to. 21s. 


The COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIB- 
LICAL: an Exposition of the Old and New Testaments in 
the very Words of Scripture. With Subsidiary Helps, 
copious Indexes, Maps, &c. 3 vols. 4to. price 2/. 16s. 

*.* Copies prepared for Presentation always ready. 





BAGSTERS POLYGLOT BIBLES, in 
Bagster’s jflecible Dindings, at all the principal 
Booksellers’, and at 15, Paternoster-row, London. 


* Messrs. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE, 
Illustrated with Specimen Pages, by post, free on 
application. 





Sauvet Bacster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, 
London. 





—$ 


MESSRS. HATCHARD’S LIST. 


ee 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 73. 6d. 


TASSO’S ENCHANTED GROUND. 
The STORY of the ‘‘ JERUSALEM DELIVERED.’ 
Now first presented in English Narrative Form. 


“An excellent idea, admirably carried out. No one who under. 
stands the Italian language well enough to read the celebrated epic of 
Tasso will be deterred from doing so by the elegant synopsis which this 
volume offers for his aid, and to those who are unacquainted with Italian 
it will afford a real and rare pleasure. The story of the great Crusade 
is briefly, but beautifully told; the author has selected the episodes 
with taste and discretion, formed them into a harmonious whole, and 
perfectly preserved the martial, romantic, and religious spirit of the 
poet, the intensity of faith, and the ardour of devotion which are 
breathed forth in the pages of Tasso... The author has preserved the 
lofty tone of the poem iu his direct and simply-formed narrative with 
great success.”— Spectator. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. Photo-Portrait, cloth, lus 6d. 


LOUISA, QUEEN OF PRUSSIA, 

Her LIF£ and TIMES. With Sketch of Prussian History, 

By E. H. HUDSON, Author of ‘ Queen Bertha,’ &c., 

* Highly interesting.” -Jllustrated London News. 

** Miss Hudson has done her work very we'l.”— Spectator. 

“ From its fine domestic tone and the nobiity of its subject it 
ought to become a common family and schoo!-b «k in our country, 
No better present or prize-book could be uamed.”— Brit. Y. Review, 





TWO BIRTHDAY BOOKS. 


From the Poets. From Shakespeare. 
—— 
1, THE POETICAL BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Edited by the COUNTESS of PORTSMOUTH. 
(Illustrated Drairing-Room Edition in preparation.) 
“The Countess has done infinite service in collecting a charming 


string of the finest thoug!its and conceits of the poets of every age, 
and we heartily thank her for it.”— Ladies’ Treasury. 


2, THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Edited by MARY FREDERICA DUNBAR. 





POCKET EDITIONS, 32mo. cloth limp, 2s ; gilt, 2s. 6d.; 
roan, 3s., 4%.; morocco, russia, &c., 6s., 73. 6d., to 21s, 


DRAWING-ROOM EDITIONS, 13 Copyright Photos. 
Cr. Svo. cloth gilt, 10s. 6¢.; jeather bindings, 13s. Gd. to 42s 


HATCHARDS, PUBLISHERS, 187, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Lately published, 


A TRANSLATION of APOLLONIUS RHODIUS 
LA. into ENGLISH VERSE. By the Rev. Mr. CRAIG, late Minister 
of Bedrule. 

Messrs. Moodie Miller, Edinburgh; and Rutherford, Kelso, 





Just published, fcap 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. 
THE BOOK of ISAIAH, arranged Chronolo- 


gically in a Revised Translation. and accompanied with Histo- 
rical Notes. By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of * The tistory of 
Egypt,’ &c ‘ . 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. fs 





PHE@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomsarp-srrezet 
and CHARING CROSS, LUNDON.—Established 1752 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEOKGE WM. LOVELL 


Secretaries, 1 JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


sees INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED 1807. For LIVES ONLY. 
79, PALL MALL, 8.W. 

Net Income from Premiums and Interest .. £395,565 
Funds in hand me mm ‘a 2 .. £3,056,035 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be obtained on application. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 











L** LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET-STREET, LONDON, 

Invested Assets on the 3st Dec., 1876 ........20cceeeeeree es £5,403,862 

Income for the past year........ se .ssseeseeece 483,970 

Amount paid on Death to December last ...........+..+++- 11,148,880 

Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted 5,533,138 


The expenses of management (including commission) are about 
4} per ceut. on the annual income. : - 

Attention is especially called to the New Rates of Premium recently 
adopted by the Office. : 

The Rates for Young Lives will be found materiaily lower thap 
heretofore. 

Policies effected this year will be entitled to share in the Profits at 
the next Division, in December, 1879. - 

Forms of Proposal, &., will be sent on application to the Office. 


A CCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 
a 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
May be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, 1,000,001. 
1,120,000%. has been paid as COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, 0 


64, © hill, London. 
eonerere WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


NVALID FURNITURE. — Carrer’s Patent 
Revolving Bed-Table, adjustable for reading and writing, 3 
luvalid Beds and Couches, adjustable to apy inclination of the bac 
knees, and feet, from 5l. 58. Carrying (hairs, with sliding handles, 
te carry an Invalid up and down stairs, 2l. 158. Wicker Bath Chaim 
from 21. 2a. Reclining Back Boards, ll. 5s. Merlin Chairs, 71. 7 
Trapped Commodes, WU. 58. Bed Rests, 12s. 6d. Leg Rests, al. 2 
Perambulators from 11. Drawings post free. —J. CARTER, No. 6a, Ne 
Cavendish-street, Great Portland-street, W. 
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\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING py the by appointment to H.R.H. 

| the Prince cf Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis, post paid, con- 

pines upwards of 8 850 ; Tilustrations of ius. unrivalled Stock of Electro- 
ate. 


Britannia Metal Goods. 
Dish Covers. 

Hot-water oie 
Stoves and Fen 

Marble ry eng Pieces. 
Kitchen Ranges. 


H ORNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS. 


ROBERT HORNE, 


] 
| 
8 co A - G 

HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGIN eiiidtine 

} Baths and Toilet Ware. 

Bedding and Bed a anetags. 

| Tron and Brass Bedsteads. 
Bed-Room ( Mtinet "Farnitare. 
panies and Drawi — ditto. 


MANUFACTURER, 
41, GRACECHUROCH -STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 








TAINE GLASS WINDOWS} [ampsand Gaseliers. — | Chimney and Pier 
, 5 ettles. H FY ries Goods. 
S am CHURCH DECORATIONS. | Clocks aud Candelabra. eben Utensils. 
With Lists of Prices and Plans - ‘or by large Show Rooms, 
at iri fe pine, 2, 1442 3, an ee an, AE 74 — 
Ng T an erry’s-place,W.; and 1, Newman-yar: anufac 
HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, Newman- mh and Newman-mews, London, W. The cost of deli: 


GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Prize Medal.—London and Paris. 


vering goods to ‘the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by rail- 
way is trifling. VILLIAM 8. BURTON will always undertake 
delivery a at a small fixed rate. 








NEW NOVEL, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MASSTON: a Story of these Modern Days. 


By A. J. DUFFIELD and W. H. POLLOCK. 
2 vols. 


London: SwirH, ELDER & Co. 15, Waterloo- ‘.aeaual 





BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES. 


THE PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTERS. 


By CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R.N. 
With MEMOIR of the AUTHOR. 





Tn 1 vol. of 375 pages, in large clear type, with neat paper wrapper, price ls. 6d. 


London: GEoRcE BELL & Sons, ¥ ork- “street, Covent. garden. 


MR. ALFRED AUSTIN’S NEW POEM. 


LESZKO, THE BASTARD: 


A TALE OF POLISH GRIEF. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


AUGUSTIN COCHIN. 


By COUNT DE FALLOUX, 
Of the French Academy. 


Translated from the French by AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 


1 vol. large crown Svo. (Next week. 


MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


AMERICAN SENATOR. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


8 vols. 


THE 


KN T R E-N O U S. 


By LE MARQUIS DE LEUVILLE. 


With Portrait. FOURTH EDITION. Demy 8vo. cloth. [This day. 


CnapMan & Hatt, 193, y Feeeily, Ww. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW COPYRIGHT WORK, BY THE - AUTHOR OF 
‘HELEN’S BABIES.’ 


In feap. 8vo. fancy boards, price 2s. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN: 


A SEQUEL TO ‘HELEN’S BABIES.’ 


By JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of ‘ Helen’s Babies,’ ‘ The Barton Experiment,’ ‘ Jericho Road,’ &c. 


In a “Non-Copyright” Edition of this Work issued by another House, the two concluding Chapters (amounting to about 
Une- _— of the entire Work) are omitted. 


few days ago I invested in ‘Other People’s Children,’ by the Author of ‘ Helen's Babies.’ 


It be as good, if not better, 
than « ‘Helen s Babies,’ and I feel ¢ 


srateful to the author for having amused me during two hours.”—7'r: 


GEORGE RovutLence & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate. 





our HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
T on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. Theori 

1. prices; no extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Cpteleqes. wae = 


URNISH 

THROUGHO 
best, and most libera 
Large useful Stock to select freee. 
Terms, post free.—248, 249, 250, 251, Tottenham Court-road 


HE! & SON’S 


SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 
IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET INVENTED. 





HEAL & SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom 
Furniture Manufacturers, 
195, 19%, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 
Catalogue post free. 





NOTICE. .—Manufacture of Spoons and Forks.— 
1 Messrs. ELKINGTON & CO. beg to announce that 
having succeeded in carrying out several important 
improvements in the above manufacture, they are 
now enabled to offer their guaranteed qualities at such 
prices as, while fully maintaining ped high quality 
place them within the reach of all classes. Revised 
Illustrated Price Lists can be had on application. 
Address ELKINGTON & Co. 
LONDON—22, Regent-street, W. ; 42, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL—25, Church-street. 
MANCHESTER-—St. Ann's-square ; or to the Manufactory, 
NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


_j OSEPH GILLOTT'S 





STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 
Sv ‘WEET FUMIGATION.—PIESSE & LUBIN'’S 
RIBBON of BRUGES. Light it, blow out the flame, and as it 
moulders a fragrant vapour will rise into the air. 1s. per yard. Sold 
by Chemists everywhere.— Laboratory, 2, New Bond-street, London. 


PIESSE & LU Bl N. _ sw EE’ r F UM IGATION. 
GCHWEPPE’s -MALVERN SELTZER. 
SCHWEPPE’S SODA WATER. 
SCHWEPPE'S LEMONADE. 
SCHWEPPE'S POTASS WATER. 

Consumers are re pertionianly requested to ask for SCH WEPPE'S, and 
observe Trade Mark on Labels (a Fountain), as many imitations are 
offered to the Public—To be obtained from the leading Chemists, 
Wine Merchants, and Grocers. 


Bltgss RUTHIN WATERS. 














PvUsE AERATED WATERS. 


4) ELIS" S RUTHIN WATERS. — Crystal 
Springs. Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, 
4 for Gout, Lithia and Potass. © 
$8 & SON, RUTHIN 
mad their Trade Mark. : > 
Wholesale of R. ELLIS & SON, Kuthin, North 
Wales. London Agents: W. BEsT & SUNS, Hen- 
_ Fietta- street, Cavendish- requare. 


EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 

LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, 
Bearing their Signature, 
“LEA & PERRINS,” 

Which signature is placed on every Bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE 

A UCE, and without which none is genuine. 
Sold _wholerale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse & Blackwell, 
London ; and Export Vilmen generally. Retail, by Dealers in Sauces 

throughout the World. 


iD LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
e and OONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors 
of the celebrated Receipts, and Manufacturers of the PICKLB! 
SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distingui 

by their name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by 
them is guaranteed as entirely Unadulterated.—92, emo 
Cavendish-square (late 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square); and 18, 
Trinity-street, London, 8.B. 


] ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION. —The 

admirers of this celebrated Sauce are ZENDY & 80 4p to 
observe that each Bottle, Prepared by E. LA SON ra the 
label used | so many years, signed * “ Elizabeth . Lazenbd; 


Geopn COMPLEXION. 
PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
PURE, FRAGRANT, and DU RABLE. 
The Best for Toilet, Nursery, or for Shaving. Invariably used by the 
PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES and CHILDREN. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers every where. 








C A Cc d oO x N E 
(QUINTESSENCE of CACAO) 
possesses the essential principle of Cacho, Theobromine, unclogged by 
excess of Nutritives, and over- -richness as found in the natural Uacho- 
Nibs, and in Chocolates and Prepared Cocoas generaily; the Cacho 
flavour here becomes Almond-like and inteusified, and being uno- 
sweetened it affords, when made, an eeees warm drink, ex- 
tremely fluid and refreshing, and clean to the palat 
Sold only in Packets and Tins, Labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & Co. HOMCZOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
170, Piccadilly, a and 48, Threadneedle- -strect. 
DE sEFoens FLUID MAGNESIA. 
best Remedy for ACIDITY of ry orOM ACE. 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIG. 
TION; and the safest feskeat for Delicate so Goustivetions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD & Co. 172, New Bondeatret London ; and all Chemists, 


2, York- street, | Ardwick, Manchester, | May 10th, 1877. 
ENTLEMEN,—I fee! it my duty to direct the 


attention of my Triends and the general public to the special 
advantages of PARR’S LIFE PILLS. Their beneficent influence 
over the digestive functions in cases of stomachic weakness and con- 
gestion of the liver is Lot only remarkable, bat most marvelous. 


Tam, yous os Hf 
Mesers. Roberts & Co. London. RIMSHAW, 
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MESSRS 


MACMILLAN & CO-’S 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. 


POPULAR NOVELS 


Crown 8vo. price 68. each Volume. 


By William Black. 


A PRINCESS of THULE. 


The STRANGE ADVENTURES ofa PHAETON. 


The MAID of KILLEENA ; and Other Tales. 


MADCAP VIOLET. 


By Charles Kingsley. 
WESTWARD HO! Crown 8vo. 6s. 
TWO YEARS AGO. Crown Svo. 6s. 
ALTON LOCKE. With Portrait, crown Svo. 6s. 
HYPATIA. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
HEREWARD the WAKE. 
YEAST. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By the Author of ‘John 


Halifax, Gentleman.’ Illustrated. 
The OGILVIES. 
AGATHA’S HUSBAND 
OLIVE. 
The HEAD of the FAMILY. 


By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
The HEIR of REDCLYFFE. [Illustrated. 
HEARTSEASE. Iilustrated. 

The DAISY CHAIN. Illustrated. 
The TRIAL. Illustrated. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. 


Crown 8vo. 63. 


The CLEVER WOMAN of the FAMILY. 
The PILLARS of the HOUSE. 2 vols. 


HOPES and FEARS. 

The DOVE in the EAGLE’S NEST. 
The CAGED LION. Illustrated. 
The YOUNG STEP-MOTHER. 

The CHAPLET of PEARLS. 
LADY HESTER. 

My YOUNG ALCIDES. 

The THREE BRIDES. 2 vols. 


By Annie Keary. 
CASTLE DALY. 
OLDBURY. 
A YORK and a LANCASTER ROSE. 
The CURATE in CHARGE. By Mrs, OutrHant. 
ROSE TURQUAND. By Ettice Horkins. 
PATTY. By Mrs. Macquvolp. 


HUGH CRICHTON’S ROMANCE. 
COLERIDGE. 

OWEN GWYNNE'S GREAT WORK. 
AUGUSTA NOEL. 


A SLIP in the FENS. Illustrated. 


MY TIME, and WHAT I’VE DONE WITH IT. 


By F. ©. BURNAND. 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 
TOM BROWN at OXFORD. 
PAULINE. By G. C. Ciunegs. 
The FOOL of QUALITY. 
UNDER the LIMES. 
CHRISTINA NORTH. 

ELSIE. By A.C. M. 
REALMAH. 


MACMILLAN & CO. Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 


Poems 


By C. R. 
By Lady 


By the Author of ‘ Friends in Council.’ 


New Book, Edited by Henry W. Longfellow. 


and WALES. 2 “vols. 18mo. 9a. [** Golden Tre as sury Serica” 


Herrich—Selee Sains 


« 
the LYRICAL POEMS of. Arranged, with Notes, by FRANCIS 
T. PALGRAVE, 13mo. cloth extra, 4s 6d 
(“* Golden Treasury Se iva.” 


Harry: a Poem. 
Author of ‘ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.’ Extra feap. 8vo. 33. 6d. 
A oy ges EDITION of ‘Mrs. JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL.’ 
33. 6d. 


Matthew Arnold’s Poctic al 


WORKS. 


Christina Rossetti’s Poeins 


Complete Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. with 4 Illustrations, 6s. 


Poens. By R.C. Trench, 


D.D., Archb ehased Dut ia. New Edition. 


Poems. By C. Kingsley. 


e 
Complete Edition. Extra feap. Svo. 63. 


Prose Idylls. By Charles 


e 
KINGSLEY. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 5a. 


New and complete Edition. 


Feap. 8vo. 73. 6d. 


Contents: A Charm of Birds—Chalk-Stream Studies—My Winter 
&e. 


Garden— From Ocean to Sea, 


Y tg 1 

Glaucus ; or, the Wonders 
ea-Shore o y CHARLES KINGSLEY. New Edition, 

Revis bas ALL ‘d Enis arged. Crown 8yvo. with Coloured Illustrations, 5a. 


Lady Duff Gordons Last 


Lt te iS from EG YeT; to which are added, Letters from the 
Cape ith a Memoir by her DAU sit 
P = yin X aved by Jeens after Phillips, 


Holidays on High Lands ; 


or, Rambles and Fnotisnt in Search of Alpine Plants. 
Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, 


larged. Globe 8vo. ae 


Six Weeks in the Saddle : | 


2 Painter's Journal in Iceland. By S.E. WALLER. Crown 8vo. 


lilustrated by the Author, a. 


Stray Studies from Eng- 
LAND = ITALY. By JOHN KICHARD GREEN. Crown 


8vo. 83. 


Historical and Architectu- 


+ AU SKETCHES, chiefly ITALIAN. By .. A. FREEMAN, 
D.C... Lilustrated by the Author. Crown Svo. 108, 6d. 


Rambles and 


Third Edition, En- 


V4» 
prop 
Gieece — 
STUDIES in. By J. P. MAHAFFY, M.A. 
larged. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 93. 


The Challenger — Log 


LETTERS from. a” Lord GEORGE CAMPBELL. Fourth 


dition. 8vo. 12s. 


CY. ¢ : ’ e . : ? 
Storm Warriors; or, Infe- 
Boat Work on the Goodwin Sunds. By the Rev. J. GILMORE. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 63. 


Insects 


METAMORPHOSES of. By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, M.P. F.R.S, 
Second Edition, Crown Svo. with numerous Mlustrations, 38. 6d. 


British Wild Flowers con- 





sidered in their relation to INSECTS. By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 





from | 


By the | 


2 vols. crown Svo. eaci7s. 6d. | 


Crown 8vo. with | 


By the | 
Second Edition, Revised aud En- | 


The Origin and 


PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


‘his day, in extra feap. 8vo, price 63. 


'A Handbool: to the 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


of Europe. 


With a brief Sketch of the History of the various Schools of Paint. 
ivg from the I hirteenth Ceatury to the kighteeuth inclusive. By 
KaTE THUMPSON. 


Dean Stanley's Addresses 
nt Sees, delivered at St. Andrews in 187: Te var, 


Treati Chem 
2 Gp ? > ’ 
A Treatise on Chemistry, 
By H. E. ROSCOE, F.R.S., and C. SCHORLEMMER, F.k.S, 
Professors of © hemistry 7 Uwens ¢ Jollege, Mauchester. Voi. L 
he NUN-METaALLiC ELEMENTS, 8vo_ with uumerous Illus 
trations, aud a Po trait of Dalton eugraved by Jeens v. 


F: ‘olitical Hssays. By Load 


OBART. With a Short Biographical Sketch. “avo. 6a. 
(Thi 


his day. 
“The Meda Maiden; and 
rang A Poems. By the Earl of SOUTHESK, K.T. Extra feap, 


Svo. 

“Lord Southesk has some of the qualities of a poet in 
a very unusual measure. He has a sense of natural beauty, 
which is not uncommon, and he has an cccasional ori- 
ginality, a pathos, and a felicity of expression which are 
uncommon indeed.”—Daily News. 


Ty 9 : ] . if 
yA f. “@ o ppp 
A Year’s Housekeeping in 
e 
SOUTH AFRICA. By Lady BARKER. Crown 8yo. with Illus 
tiatlons, 98. 

‘*We doubt whether in any of her previons books she 
has written more pleasantly than in this volume of home 
l-tters from the Cape. The great charm of these letters is 
that she is aiways natural, and tells of what she sees and 
hears in a strange country just as if she were quietly 
chatting to her friends by their own fireside.” —Sfandard. 


John M‘Leod Campbell, 


D.D., MEMORIALS of; being Selections from his Correspond- 
ence. Edited by his Son, DONALD CAMPBELL, M.A. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. with Portrait, engraved by Jeeus, 15s. 

Turks and Greeks : Notes 
UPRS Alt reers 2 iINOTES 
on a Recent Excursion down the Danube, and through Roumania 
aud Bulgaria, to Varna and Constantinople; back by Greece and 
Italy. By the Hon. DUDLEY CAMPBELL, M.A. Crown Sy0. 
with Coloured Map, 3s. 6d. 

‘* 4 handy and readable narrative for those who, know- 

ing little, want to know something more of the counuy 
which is now the theatre of war.”—Eci 


“Music in the a 
gd ‘Artat Home Series.” 


| JOHN HULLAH. Crown &vo, illustrated, 28. 6d 
| Mi ethod of Least Sa 
j ELEMENTS cf. By MANSFIELD MERRIMAN, Ph.D.. M4 


structor in Civil Engineering in the Sheffield Sci ienrific ifte Sehou a 
jrediately. 


{ 


| Yale College. Crown 8vo. 


| Natural Geometry : an Ih 


troduction to the Logical Study of Mathematics. For the Useot 
Schools and Technical Classes. With Explanatory Models, based 
upon the Tachymetrical Works of Lagout. sy A. MAUL. 
18mo. 28. 6d. 


MODELS to accompany and illustrate the above, in Box, 12s. 6d. 


| Lhe Religions of the 
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